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Just Imported: 


THE FISH LURE GUARANTEED 
TO CATCH FISH! 


OR IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 

Works in Lakes, Ponds, Streams, Salt Water. Saves You Time, Work, 
Money and Disappointment. Perfect for Amateurs, Experts, Trollers, 
Casters, Shore Fishermen. Catches All Kinds of Fresh Water Game and 
Pan Fish Plus Salt Water Fish! 

WORKS WHERE OTHER LURES FAIL! 

What It Will Do for You : 

« CATCHES MORE FISH 

• CATCHES ALMOST ALL KINDS OF FISH 

• SAVES YOU MONEY ON OTHER PLUGS, BAIT AND 
LURES 

« SAVES YOU WORK OF DIGGING WORMS, CATCH¬ 
ING MINNOWS, ETC. 

• CATCHES THE FISH THAT WON'T BITE ON WORMS, 

BUGS, PLUGS, SPOONS, CANNED BAIT, FLIES, CUT 
BAIT OR SPINNERS! 

FROM PARIS, FRANCE, COMES NEWS OF AN 
AMAZING fish-catching lure. The world’s first 
truly ‘live action’ lure that’s guaranteed to catch 
more fish . . . catch bigger fish . . . and catch 
fish when everything else fails . . or it costs you 
nothing. 

A Beautifully made lure more fun, more exciting 
that saves you hours of and lets you enjoy every 
work digging worms, catch- minute you’re fishing from 




AMAZING VIV1F Is Flexible, Soft And Super- 
Realistic. VIVIF is soft to the touch like a live 
minnow . . . wiggles like a live minnow . . . swims 
realistically in the water. VIVIF CONTINUES TO ACT 
LIKE A LIVE MINNOW EVEN ON A SLACKENED LINE. 

Perfectly balanced, VIVIF casts beautifully with 
either bait casting or spinning equipment. Doesn't 
spin . . . can’t twist your line. VIVIF WAS DESIGNED 
TO CATCH FISH . . . NOT FISHERMEN! 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


ing minnows or other live dawn till dusk . . . with 


bait! . . . saves you the 
endless expense of contin¬ 
ually buying expensive 
plugs, spinners, flies and 
other fancy equipment de¬ 
signed to catch YOU in¬ 
stead of fish . . . lets you 


more and bigger catches. 

A French Invention 

The secret is a scientific 
‘live-action’ tail that had 
never been patented be¬ 
fore. Developed by a French 
make your fishing trips sportsman who named it 
VIVIF. this wonder-work¬ 
ing ‘live-action’ lure is the 
result of years of testing 
all kinds of lures on all 
kinds of fish., .and watch¬ 
ing llic (ixli react to each 
lure untler water. From 
these studies came VIVIF, 
the lure that works when 
everything else fails. 
VIVIF is now being used 
by over 350,000 fishermen 
in 25 countries who rave 
over VIVIF. 

From all over come re¬ 
ports of record making 
catches ... of fish biting 
where all other lures failed 
... of the sureness, the 
simplicity . . . the effec¬ 
tiveness of this miracle 
lure. Think what this means 
to you. Now at last you can 
catch every kind of fresh 
water game fish as well as 
salt water fish . . . and 
never spend a penny for 
fancy plugs, spinners or 
flies again. You can do 
away with digging for 
worms, catching bugs, 
frogs or minnows. You can 
cast, troll, shore fish . . . 
all with equal success. You 
can go out after . . . and 
coinc back wlfh . . . bass, 
pike, pickerel, perch, 
bream, trout, walleyes, sal¬ 
mon, red tuna, striped 
bass, bluefish, weakfish, 
and do it time after time 
without any previous ex¬ 
perience. 



Here is a photo of a French¬ 
man who used VIVIF. The 
piKe is I 8 V 2 pounds. In Eng¬ 
land VIVIF holds a world’s 
record. In 25 foreign lands 
VIVIF is catching fish for 
delighted fishermen. Already 
reports from fishermen in 
this country are coming in 
. . . reports saying VIVIF is 
the greatest lure they ever 
used. 350,000 fishermen 
can’t be wrong. Test the 
magic powers of VIVIF your¬ 
self without risking a penny. 
VIVIF takes the luck out of 
fishing, lets you have more 
fun out of fishing ... be¬ 
cause you catch more fish. 


PHOTO PROOF! 

Fish just can't resist the amaz¬ 
ing VIVIF with its patented 
•‘Live-Action’’ tail! VIVIF caught 
this 40 lb. salmon for Mr. G. F. 
Coleman and 1st prize in a fish¬ 
ing contest. 

Marvel of Design 

Not just another stiff plas¬ 
tic or wood lure that ‘looks 
good’ but doesn’t work. 
VIVIF is made of life-like 
latex and is the world’s 
most life-like lure in the 
water . . . works better 
than live bait! Color com¬ 
binations have been scien¬ 
tifically selected by fish in 
actual tests. Acts and wig¬ 
gles like a live minnow. 

VIVIF IS IMPORTED 
SUPPLIES ARE 
STILL LIMITED 

To get your VIVIF now, 
mail Free Trial Coupon at 
right. U.S. supplies are still 
very limited and are not 
yet sold in stores. Order 
now to be sure you’ll have 
your VIVIF in time for 
your next fishing trip. Only 
if you act at once can we 
guarantee to fill your order 
immediately. Shipment of 
famous VIVIF is on its way 
from France. Don’t delay. 
Mail Free Trial Coupon 
Today. 
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| Each VIVIF is sent to you f 
in a FREE clear-plastic | 
container with Full | 


No longer do you have to 
come home empty handed 
from your fishing trips. Avoid 
the costly mistake of using 
those “flashy" plastic and 
wood lures that ‘look good’ 
to you but fail to catch fish. 
Try amazing VIVIF ... the 
French lure designed to at¬ 
tract and catch fish . . . with¬ 
out risking a penny. 

All you do is mail the no- 
risk free trial coupon below. 
When you receive your VIVIF, 
use it anywhere you like ... 
use it as often as you wish to 


prove its fantastic fish-catch¬ 
ing powers. 

See for yourself how VIVIF 
looks and acts in the water. 
See how easily it casts . . . 
how it moves through the 
water as realistically as any 
live minnow . . . even on a 
slackened line! 

Put VIVIF to every test. If 
you don't agree it is the 
finest lure you’ve ever usea 
... if it doesn’t catch more 
fish and bigger fish, you 
have used it entirely free. It 
won't cost you a penny. 


Over 350,000 Amazing VIVIF’S Now Catching Fish Throughout 
The World, Be The First In Your Area To Own One. 


MAIL FREE TRIAL COUPON TODAY 

Harrison Tackle Company, Dept. 8 

8-16 Kingsland Avenue, Harrison, New Jersey 

Please send VIVIF Lures checked below for FREE TRIAL. If 

VIVIF does not catch more fish, bigger fish and make fishing 

more fun . . . you will refund my money including postage. 



Guan. Size Weight Color Comb. Model 

. 21 / 4 " 1/6 oz. Green-Silver-Red V-l 

. 2Va" 1/6 oz. Black & Gold V-2 

. 2 V 4 " 1/6 oz. Green-Gold-Red V-3 

.2V4" 1/6 oz. Red & White V-4 


SAVE 


Price 

’ ^• 35 }™s L size 


3" 1/3 oz. Brown Silver-Red V-51 @ $1.65] g 

3" 1/3 oz. Black-Silver-Red V-52 @ $1.65 [ ,r 

3" 1/3 oz. Green-Gold-Red V-53 <g> $1.65 f ™' 5 ™ 

3" 1/3 oz. Red & White V-54 @ $1.65 J l ‘ 0K 


...5 Vz" 2Vz oz. Red & White 
... 51 / 2 " 21/2 oz. Blue & Silver 


V-l 02 
V-105 


>2.49*1 
) $2.49 >THIS SIZE 
) $2.49 J FOR $6.95 


□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED. Send VIVIFS Postpaid! I save all 
C.O.D. Charges. (Money Back Guarantee on all VIVIFS) 

□ SEND C.O.D. i will pay postman price of VIVIFS plus 
C.O.D. postage. (Money Back Guarantee on all VIVIFS) 


ADDRESS . 

CITY ... ZONE. STATE. 

SPECIAL I I ONE OF EACH DIFFERENT SIZE VIVIF LURE 

OFFER |_| ALL 3 FOR ONLY $4.95 

CANADIAN CUSTOMERS: Order from Harrison Tackle Company 
146 Wellington Street, W., Toronto, Ontario. 















































Is there an “education barrier” between you and promotion? 
Are young college graduates being brought in to fill positions 
above you? 

You can break down that barrier . . . gain real security, 
responsibility, prestige . . . surprise fellow employees and win 
their respect. You can match yourself against the smartest of 
the college boys and come out a WINNER. Here’s how! 

AN HOUR A DAY THE I.C.S. WAY! 


If you can spare an hour a day, if 
you have the determination to make 
good, if you’re willing to invest 
pennies now for dollars later on- 
then I.C.S. can help you. You can 
be a man or woman, young or old, 
skilled or unskilled. So long as you 


can understand simple language 
and illustrated training manuals, 
you need'have no doubts. The I.C.S. 
hour-a-day plan is success-proved. 
You learn while you earn —any¬ 
where, any time. 


Just pick the subject you want! 

Only I.C.S. offers you such a wide range of 
subjects to choose from. Drafting. Engineer¬ 
ing. Television. Aeronautics. Business. High 
School. 277 courses in all. I.C.S. is the 
oldest, largest home-study school. It is also 
the best known in business and industry. 


Free catalog plus free books! 

When you mail the coupon below, you get a complete 
catalog on the subject you check with information about 
employment opportunities, training requirements, etc. 
And you get “How to Succeed” —36 pages of valuable 
tips on winning recognition, pay raises, success. Also, a 
free sample lesson in basic mathematics. 


For Real Job Security—Get an I. C. S. Diploma! I. C. S., Scranton 15, Penna. 


Accredited Member, 

National Home Study Council 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 62425F ( SCRANTON 15, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED" and the opportunity booklet about the field 


(Partial list of 258 courses) 

BEFORE which I have marked X (plus sample lesson): 


ARCHITECTURE 
and BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Architecture 

□ Arch. Drawing and 
Designing 

□ Building Contractor 

□ Building Estimator 

□ Carpenter Builder 

□ Carpentry and Millwork 

□ Carpenter Foreman 

□ Heating 

□ Painting Contractor 

□ Plumbing 

□ Reading Arch. Blueprints 

ART 

□ Commercial Art 

□ Magazine Ulus. 

□ Show Card and 
Sign Lettering 

□ Sketching and Painting 
AUTOMOTIVE 

O Automobile 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

□ Auto Engine Tuneup 

□ Auto Technician 

Name_ 


AVIATION 

□ Aero-Engineering Technology 

□ Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 
BUSINESS 

□ Accounting 

□ Advertising 

□ Business Administration 

□ Business Management 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Creative Salesmanship 

□ Managing a Small Business 

□ Professional Secretary 

□ Public Accounting 

□ Purchasing Agent 

□ Salesmanship 

P Salesmanship and 
Management 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMICAL 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Chemical Engineering 

□ Chem. Lab. Technician 

□ Elements of Nuclear Energy 

□ General Chemistry 

Q Natural Gas Prod, and Trans. 
Q Petroleum Prod, and Engr. 

□ Professional Engineer (Chem) 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 


CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Construction Engineering 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Professional Engineer (Civil) 

□ Reading Struc. Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineer 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Drafting & Machine Design 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Sheet Metal Drafting 

□ Structural Drafting 
ELECTRICAL 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Elec. Engr. Technician 

□ Elec. Light and Power 

□ Practical Electrician 

□ Practical Lineman 

□ Professional Engineer (Elec) 
HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School Diploma 


□ Good English 

□ High School Mathematics 

□ High School Science 

□ Short Story Writing 
LEADERSHIP 

□ Industrial Foremanship 

□ Industrial Supervision 

O Personnel-Labor Relations 

□ Supervision 
MECHANICAL 
and SHOP 

□ Diesel Engines 

□ Gas-Elec. Welding 

□ industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Industrial Safety 

□ Machine Shop Practice 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Professional Engineer (Mech) 

□ Quality Control 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 


□ Industrial Electronics 

□ Practical Radio-TV EngYg 

□ Practical Telephony 

□ Radio-TV Servicing 

RAILROAD 

□ Car Inspector and Air Brake 

□ Diesel Electrician 

□ Diesel Engr. and Fireman 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

STEAM and 
DIESEL POWER 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Power Plant Engineer 

□ Stationary Diesel Engr. 

□ Stationary Fireman 

TEXTILE 

□ Carding and Spinning 

□ Cotton Manufacture 

□ Cotton Warping and Weaving 

□ Loom Fixing Technician 

□ Textile Designing 

□ Textile Finishing & Dyeing 


□ Tool Design □ Tool Making □Throwing 
RADIO. TELEVISION □ Warping and Weaving 

□ General Electronics Tech. □ Worsted Manufacturing 


-Age_ 


_Home Address- 


City-- 

Occupation— 


-Zone- 


-Working Hours 


Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools, Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, 
-Canada-Special low monthly tuition rates to.members of the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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Sg The BIG FAT 
S FLAME 


As told to Harry Mayer 

by Colonel Fred P. Dollenberg 


advertisement 


We were stuck in the busy mid-Manhattan 
street. Behind us the traffic piled bumper 
to bumper, horns screeching indignantly. 
The colonel leaned over to our cab driver. 
"What’s wrong?” he asked. 

The cabbie pointed with his cigarette to the 
car in front, "Look.” 

We did. The car ahead of us — a shiny 1959 
model — had stalled and the starter clattered 
endlessly with that empty metallic sound that you 
know in advance is not going to make the motor 
catch. Twisting the ignition key in helpless fury, 
the unfortunate motorist at the same time was 
exchanging uncomplimentary opinions with the 
drivers of. the vehicles snarled behind him. At 
length he piled out of the car, wrenched at the 
hood, and looked fiercely at the inert engine. To 
no one in particular, but as though to vindicate 
himself to his tormenters, he shouted: "I just 
know it's those damned spark plugs. Only 
thousand miles and already they’re shot!” 

Startled, I turned to my companion. "Colonel,” 

I demanded, “is this a plant?" He stared back at 
me, then he got it and he began to laugh. So did 
I; in a moment, and there we were in this taxicab, 
stalled between skyscrapers and going no place, 
roaring as though we’d never stop. 

Spark plugs! That was the joke. The colonel 
I were on our way to his downtown office where 
I was scheduled to interview him for a magazine 
story. The subject — spark plugs. 

You see, Col. Fred Dollenberg is the inventor 
and manufacturer of a device which is designed 
to allow automobiles to run without spark plugs! 

Later, sitting in his top floor office, with the 
drapes parted to reveal the exciting lower Man¬ 
hattan skyline, I got a more leisurely look at the 
colonel. I wondered and asked about his smashed 
nose, - the war maybe? — and he smiled and 
said no, just an opposing tackle with a very hard 
head. Dollenberg was an All-American mention at 
St. Joseph’s in Philadelphia before he joined the 
Army Air Force as an engineer immediately after 
graduation. After war was declared against Japan 
and Germany, he saw enough action to later re¬ 
ceive the Inquirer Hero Award as Philadelphia’s 
AUGUST, 1959 


most decorated flyer, succeeding a similar award 
to Marine hero At (Pride of the Marines) Schmid. 
For a time.he was personal pilot for Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Evidently there was considerable bril¬ 
liance to this young fighter; he started the climb 
up to the brain brass, and some of the military 
manuals he was charged with preparing are still 
used by the Air Force. (Only part of this did I drag 
out of Dollenberg. Indeed it was a newspaper file 
which informed me that the colonel was a triple 
ace!) 

It was while Dollenberg was in command of a 


more 
last 20 

years it has not been doing an ade¬ 
quate job. The U. S. Navy and Air 
Force knew this only too well. I was 
commissioned to replace the spark 
plug with a modern efficient ignition 
system. I succeeded — with the Lectra 
Fuel Igniter. The Navy accepted it and 
took the spark plugs out of their air¬ 
craft replacing them with the proto¬ 
type of our Lectra Fuel Igniter. Today 
this extraordinary invention is replac¬ 
ing spark plugs in tens of thousands of 
automobiles throughout the country. 
By 1961 every car made will carry fuel 
igniters not spark plugs” . . . Col. Fred 
P. Dollenberg, U.S. Air Force, from a 
speech at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, January 8, 1958. 


task 1 force of seasoned P-40 pilots that a grim 
incident took place which set the then Capt. 
Dollenberg off on his restless search for perfec¬ 
tion. A young ace, coming in safe and sound from 
a mission where he had gone through murderous 
enemy fire, never made it to his safe hut a few 
hundred yards away. He nosed a bit too low — 
no engine power to get the plane up quickly - 
and the trees that lay just short of the runway 
caught the plane and.pilot and crashed both. 
Dollenberg was horrified at the accident and at 
the paralysis of fatalism that seemed to settle 
on the shoulders of officers and enlisted men 
alike in the face of a tragedy so senseless. . . . 
After all, it seemed to say, it is true, isn't it, 
more planes are lost through engine failure 
are brought down by the Japs? You had to 
expect such things - and accept them. . . >. But 
Dollenberg couldn’t accept it. Not when the cause 
of this type of accident could be ripped out of 
the engine. 

"Plug failure?”, I asked. He nodded, shortly. 
“This tragedy and others, too. Too many others. 
Did you know that spark plugs were invented more 
than 40 years ago for engines whose limit was 20 
miles an hour? These very same spark plugs — 
and that they haven't been changed an iota since? 
Can you imagine a 2000 horsepower motor de¬ 
pending for ignition on a skinny little spark that 
had been intended to help Grandpa toot around 
the square on a Sunday afternoon? Well, that’s 
what these boys had under their P-40 hoods.” 
The accident had started him off on his search, I 
supposed, and again he nodded, it hadn’t been an 
easy journey. Apathy, defeatism—a young enthu¬ 
siasm will always encounter these. I've done 
many success interviews, and it’s a rare success 
that has been a joyride. Dollenberg spent long 
hours off duty working on the problem of the 
antiquated spark plug, but when the war ended 
he still hadn’t cracked it. Returning to a young 
wife and family the colonel, organized a non- 
scheduled commercial airline and operated it for 
3 million miles, even introducing gliders for the 
first time in commercial aviation. 

If it hadn’t been for some weighFthrowing on 
the part of one of the larger airlines which had 

(continued on next page) 
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begun to smart under the irritating competition 
it was getting from the Oollenberg outfit, the 
young man would undoubtedly have succeeded in 
commercial aviation and this particular story 
wouldn’t have been written. But as it was, Dollen- 
berg was forced out of business on the sort of 
technicality that somehow seems always to crop 
out against the small business, not the big. He 
had to sell. 

Well, there he was — with a little money left 
from the debacle, a family, and a living to make 
for them. He turned his attention once more to 
the anachronism of modern engines - the spark 
plug. Starting again from scratch,he reviewed the 
problem. 

"It's really quite simple,” said Col. Dollenberg. 
“An engine provides power for a vehicle because 
gasoline, sprayed into the cylinder, is ignited by 
a spark. When ignited the gasoline burns pushing 
the piston down into the cylinder. The more com¬ 
plete the burning of the gas the more force in 
the cylinder. The more force, the more power. 
Obviously, therefore, the larger the spark the 
more gas ignited and burned. What we were after 
was a much larger spark, a big, fat flame!” 

“And the conventional spark plug can’t provide 
it?” 

"No, it cannot. Every mechanic knows that.” 

“And the kid in the plane?” 

“The P-40? What killed him was insufficient 
fire - a spark too skinny to ignite sufficient gas 
to give the engine instant power to climb up and 
over those trees.” 

“Why can't the spark plug give a fat spark?” 

I persisted. 

The colonel spoke simply. “Because of its basic 
design. Every spark plug has an air gap —• .025 to 
.035 of an inch - a'nd the spark is no larger than 
the gap. No larger did I say? Only when the plugs 
are brand new is the spark even as large! Carbon 
forming immediately as the plug is put into use 
begins fouling, then ruining, the tip. The thin wire 
electrodes begin to wear away. The danger - and 
enormous expense - of k this obsolete mechanism 
lies in these factors.” 

The answer to the spark plug was an igniter 
which had no airgap - which contained no wire 
electrodes - whose tip would not foul - which 
would not blow out even at the highest com¬ 
pressions ... which would never need a replace¬ 
ment for the life of the motor. 


Colonel Dollenberg went to Washington. 

The Navy didn't accept him with open arms. The 
principle - fine! Let’s see it work. And Dollenberg 
made it work. After the most exhaustive tests, he 
knew he was in. . . . Out went the spark plugs. 
The LS-702 Prototype was approved for U. S. 
Navy jet engine use; the Air Force followed suit. 

If that had been it, it still would jiave made 
a good story — the revolutionary change that a 
former fighter pilot had effected in military air¬ 
craft. But that wasn’t all. Dollenberg turned to 
the field of automobiles. 

For more than 40 years the old fashioned spark 
plug had been the standard gas igniter for every 
car made. During that time engine power had 
soared from less than 20 horse to more than 300. 
Every year the puny spark plug with its skinny 
little flame became less able to do its job. The 
new high compression engines were now burning 
out spark plugs in a few thousand miles of driv¬ 
ing. In 1957 Americans paid more than 500 mil¬ 
lion dollars merely to replace wornout spark 
plugs. To provide what spark plugs could not do, 
the big oil companies began to produce super and 
then super-super gas - at super prices! Not only 
were car owners spending a huge sum for plugs 
each year — they were also spending a fortune in 
premium gas for the privilege of keeping spark 
plugs in their engines. And even at that they were 
not getting their money’s worth, as the new cars 
they bought very soon became sluggish ones. 

If ever there was a call for a modern, efficient 
ignition mechanism to go with the modern auto¬ 
mobile, this was it. Dollenberg heard the call. He 
marketed the LECTRA FUEL IGNITER! 

There were problems. Little ones like design¬ 
ing the Igniter in the same size and shape as the 
conventional spark plug they were to replace. And 
big ones such as getting a small voice heard in 
the towering wilderness of the-Detroit automobile 
kingdom. Dollenberg was helped by the shrewd¬ 
ness of fleet operators whose business depended 
upon efficiency and economy. Taxicabs running 
-HOW MOTORISTS ARE 


triple-shift around the clock installed the Fuel 
Igniter and reported a 10-20% increased gas 
mileage per car! Truck owners followed suit — 
and then the motorist. In less than 12 months 
sales of the Lectra Fuel Igniter zoomed into the 
million dollar stratosphere! 

I asked Dollenberg about the Lectra advertising 
claim that had jolted motorists all over the coun¬ 
try. “Colonel, you’ve made the guarantee that 
LECTRA FUEL IGNITER will save a car owner $100 
a year or that you will take back the igniters and 
refund their money. How do you arrive at that 
one hundred dollars figure?" 

“It’s based on the average y of 10,000 miles of 
driving in one year. First there will be a saving of 
from $10 to $12 a year in eliminating spark-plug 
cleaning, gapping, and adjusting at 5,000 miles, 
replacement at 10,000 miles." 

“Does that mean that the Fuel Igniter will need 
no cleaning or replacing for a whole year?” 

“It means that the Fuel Igniter will never have 
to be cleaned or replaced! I mean that we guar¬ 
antee that it will outlast the life of any car! Not 
only that: we are also guaranteeing that the Fuel 
Igniter will squeeze up to 6-maybe 8-more miles 
out of every gallon of gas purchased the first year 
and every year-or we will replace them free until 
they do. That's a saving of $40 per year. And it 
will do this using regular gas-economy gas-not 
the super gas bought at such walloping prices. 
That means a saving of $50 each year. And the 
Igniters will do this every year of the car's life - 
they improve with age. They never wear out!” 

As Dollenberg talked I drew up a chart. You 
can see it at the bottom of this page. 

I said to Dollenberg, "Colonel, to a person like 
myself-a guy who drives a car well but knows 
next to nothing about its mechanism-who’s al¬ 
ways felt the car runs better after it’s had a 
wash-how will I know right away I’ve really got 
something after I’ve switched from spark plugs 
to FueUgniterS?” 

The colonel twinkled at me in sympathy. "I’ve 
always felt it a pity they don’t teach mechanics to 
all school children. I think I know just how you 
feel. Anyway-very seriously - please listen to 
this: The first time you press the starter after 
you’ve installed the Igniters (very simple - by 
the way), you’ll hear dnd feel an instant clean 
throb of the starter and an immediate even roar 
of the engine. I tell you, you’ll be astonished. 
Even on the coldest morning you’ll get a thrill, 
listening to your motor kicking over instantly and 
then settling quickly into a smooth purr. As for 
stalling in traffic, like that fellow did this after¬ 
noon, that won’t happen to you. Stalling is almost 
always traceable to a faulty spark-and the Igniter 
will not fault. Climbing and passing? Even a big 
325 horsepower car can and does falter on a hill 
or when it tries to pass if suddenly the spark 
plugs aren’t burning sufficient gas. That won’t 
happen to you. Instead you'll climb and pass more 
SAVING $100 A YEAR- 


Cleaning 
Gapping 
Replacing . 

Gas Consumption 
Additional cost 
of premium gas 


SPARK PLUGS LECTRA FUEL IGNITERS 


several times 
a year 

600 gallons 
$50 a year 


SAVINGS 


never $10 per year 

465 gallons $40 per year 

not a cent $50 per year 

TOTAL SAVINGS = $100 per year 


















swiftly than you've ever known because you’ll be 
burning gas, not wasting it. You’ve heard about 
the simple exhaust test? Try it. First, with the 
spark plugs in place, let the engine idle and stuff 
a ball of white absorbent cotton into the mouth 
of the exhaust. It will come out soaking with 
unused gasoline. Then try it with Igniters replac¬ 
ing the plugs. The cotton ball will be almost dry. 
The gas burned instead of escaping through the 
exhaust. Or here's something else. Again with 
spark plugs in the car, go into gear - or in drive 
if you have an automatic transmission. Don’t 
touch the accelerator. Now note how much the 
car moves forward-if at all. Then unscrew the 
plugs and replace the Igniters. If you stood still 
with spark plugs you'll move forward from 4 to 6 
miles an hour with the Igniters while not touching 
the gas pedal! The gas that was required with 
spark plugs in your car merely to idle your motor 
without being able to move it forward, carries 
you forward up to six miles an hour with Igniters 
in the engine! One more final thing-with spark 
plugs a car must be looked over and adjusted 
several times a year. You know that from your 
own experience. But can you appreciate the con- 



I got up to go, convinced that Dollenberg’s 
quiet confidence was well-founded. The product 
and the man were right for each other. Here’s an 
incident which impressed me. A short time ago, 
LECTRA ran a mail order advertisement in the 
sober New York Times. One of the replies they got 
was from a gentleman in Pennsylvania who put it 
to LECTRA right on the line. Said the Pennsyl¬ 
vania man: # 

"I’ve read your ad in the New York Times. What 
I want you to do before I order a set is for you 
to send me a copy of that ad through the United 
States mails. Then if your Fuel Igniters won’t 
come through with all those fancy promises — 
and if you don’t send my money back if they don’t 


advertisement 

perform as you say - I’ll have Uncle Sam on my 
side while I go after you." The hard-bitten Penn¬ 
sylvania man sent the ad through the mails, all 
right. And he ordered a set of Fuel Igniters. LEC¬ 
TRA wasn't fearful that Uncle Sam would be after 
them. Because - and here was the kicker - 
Uncle is a LECTRA customer! A large U. S. Govern¬ 
ment agency, after field-testing 5,000 Fuel Igniters 
ordered 25,000 to replace every spark plug in a 
fleet of 3,000 key vehicles! 

So that’s the story of The Big Fat Flame. I’m 
leaving a little space for a message from Col. 
Dollenberg. Meanwhile I’m on my way outside to 
the garage with my set of Fuel Igniters. I can’t 
wait to get rid of those spark plugs! 


cept of never, never having to remove or change 
spark plugs because you don’t carry any? The 
concept of Fuel Igniters becoming permanent in¬ 
stallations in your engine — for the life of your 
engine? 

“Yet, with all this - believe it or not - I still 
haven't fully answered your question . . . How 
you’ll use more air and less gas... the savings 
on your battery... increased RPM ... how carbon 
- the enemy of spark plugs - actually increases 
the efficiency of Fuel Igniters. But what I’ve tried 
to say is that the spark plug is as inferior to*the. 
Fuel Igniter as the wagon is to the modern auto¬ 
mobile. And just as out-dated. Auto mechanics 
know this now. The ordinary motorist is learning 
about it fast.” 

"One last question: What about Detroit, Col. 
Dollenberg? Do you feel you’re fighting a cru¬ 
sade?" 

Dollenberg looked out of the window, out into 
the dusk of the city. There was a reflective quiet¬ 
ness about him as he thought of his reply. Then 
he said: "No, we don’t believe we’re fighting the 
big spark plug manufacturers. Oh, there’s bound 
to be a competitive fight soon because it’s a mat¬ 
ter of only a short time before these giants will 
all scrap their investments in the obsolete spark 
plug and turn to the manufacture of fuel igniters. 
Meanwhile - to put it quite candidly - there is, 
of course, that huge investment in stocks of spark 
plugs to liquidate and while the big fellows are 
attempting to unload, LECTRA will be booming 
along." The grin came out again as he said: “I 
hope they take their time about it. At the rate 
we’re going we’ll be big enough to take care of 
ourselves shortly.” 


This article has been presented both as an advertisement for the Lectra Fuel Igniter and 
as a public service. Especially do I wish to emphasize the words public service. It is flatter¬ 
ing to be imitated, it is said, but since the invention of the Lectra Fuel Igniter, there have 
appeared so-called "imitations” which have failed to perform as promised. 

We state, flatly and sincerely, that we can back eyery claim that appears in Mr. Mayer’s 
story. Please look very carefully at the table which follows. It has been prepared from the 
research of one of the nation’s leading Consumer Surveys: 

RECORD OF PERFORMANCE - LECTRA FUEL IGNITERS 
NOTE—All Lectra-equipped cars in these tests used REGULAR GAS 

(Compiled from Consumer Reports and Field Tests) 

I 


YEAR 

1956 
1955 

1954 

1955 

1957 

1954 
1957 
1951 

1956 

1955 


All above figures confirmed by letters and reports available from our files in New York City. 

Nothing is as exacting - as compromising - as cold statistics. In the final analysis, noth¬ 
ing will prove to you the extraordinary benefits of the Lectra Fuel Igniter as its performance 
in your own automobile. 

Therefore we guarantee (and stake our reputation and our business on this guarantee): 
That Lectra Fuel Igniters must be everything we say they are, everything 
we have led you to expect. They must make your car perform as you 
never thought it would and on regular gas. You must IN YOUR OWN 
JUDGMENT get easier starting, faster pick-up improved economy (to con¬ 
form to the table above) or you can return them after a 10 day trial and 
get back every cent you paid — without question and without delay. 
What’s more — they must continue to function properly for the life of 
your car or they will be replaced until they do. 

We’ve taken a lot of your time in presenting our story. Now there’s nothing else to say; 
the rest is up to our Fuel Igniter. If you want to try them (bear in mind our guarantee) they 
will be rushed to you as soon as we receive your order. For your convenience we are adding 
a coupon to the bottom of this page. If you’ll fill it out and mail it I can promise you the 
most exciting automobile experience you've ever known. 


Make of Car 

Spark Plug 
Miles 

Lectra Fuel 
Igniters 

Miles 

Miles 

(Gain) Extra 
Miles 

Per Gallon 

Per Gallon 

Increase 

Per Gallon 

Chevrolet V8 

17.7 

22.2 

24% 

4.5 

Nash Rambler 

20.0 

27.6 

38% 

7.6 

Plymouth 6 

22.2 

26.0 

17% 

3.8 

Ford Fairlane 

14.0 

21.2 

50% 

7.2 

Chrysler Windsor 

16.5 

21.0 

20% 

3.5 

Oldsmobile 98 

15.5 

18.0 

14% 

2.5 

Dodge D-500 

16.0 

21.5 

35% 

5.5 

Buick Super 

13.0 

17.0 

22% 

4.0 

Plymouth V-8 

16.0 

20.0 

25% 

4.0 

Oldsmobile 98 
(air-conditioned) 

15.0 

20.9 

40% 

6.0 


Sincerely, 




Lectra Fuel Igniter Co. Dept. GK1 
11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Rush my Lectra Fuel Igniters by return mail on your money back guarantee. 

□ I enclose $12.60 for 6 Igniters 

□ I enclose $16.80 for 8 Igniters 

□ I enclose $. . . .for.Igniters at $2.10 each 

□ Send.Igniters C.O.D. I enclose $1 deposit and will pay postman balance 

on delivery plus shipping charges. 

My car is . year.make . model 

. no. of cylinders 

Name . . 

Address . . .. ... 

City .. 


.Zone .... State . 
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A UTHOR of “They Burned Union 
Station” is “Carload Andy” Ospring, 
a former locomotive engineer, 1322 
N. Ontario St., Bur¬ 
bank, Calif. His 
father, Andrew Os¬ 
pring, also a hogger, 
was known on the St. 
Louis, Vandalia & 
Terre Haute as 
“Dutch Andy.” 

“As a youngster 
going to school,” 
Carload recalls, “my 
estimation of a rail¬ 
road engineer’s life 
was tops. Riding in the cab with Dad, 
no matter how short the ride, was al¬ 
ways a thrill and strengthened my de¬ 
sire to run engines when I grew up. In 


1903 I met Kathryn Yost, daughter of 
a C&EI engineer, who is now my wife. 

“Well, I hired out to the Vandalia 
on July 4, 1906, when I was 18. My 
first job was firing a yard'goat. Later 
I fired slow freight, passenger; and 
work trains. As the size of engines and 
trains increased, so did the work of 
shoveling coal. In 1913, shortly after 
the Vandalia got its first steel passenger' 
cars, I hung up my scoop and moved 
over to the right side of the cab. 

“The Pennsy took over the Vandalia, 
which became its St. Louis Division. 
The year 1915 saw some bad smash-ups 
on that line. Huge Class H freight hogs 
appeared. Old Dutch Andy began to 
catch the new Pennsy K-l’s, which we 
called ‘flat tops.’ During the first World 
War I worked on the Union Pacific 


for about a month and then transferred 
to the Santa Fe. Dad passed away about 
the time the war ended, and I quit rail¬ 
roading shortly afterward. 

“From the bottom of my heart I 
rejoice that the steam engine is gone. 
I helped dig out too many hoggers 
and firemen from under the cab in 
wrecks. While I was firing I worked 
sometimes as long as 42 hours at a 
stretch. Often I was so tired that I 
could hardly walk. When we’d go into 
a siding both the engineer and I would 
fall asleep from sheer exhaustion. Yes, 
sir, I am glad those days have gone 
forever.” • • 

HERE can I get an old-style 
train-order hoop?” asks Miss Sel¬ 
ma J. E. Prescher, former Southern 
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ONLY CTI SENDS PARTS 
AND TOOLS TO BUILD A 
CONDENSING UNIT! 


Xou’11 soon be happV 
\n # 9 ret *f new job* 

earning 8/G money. 

... if you start training NOW for success in 

AIR CONDITIONING 

AND REFRIGERATION 

You could be earning top pay in months. It’s mostly a 
matter of getting your training now. Your best bet is to be 
a mechanic in the air conditioning and refrig¬ 
eration field. This industry is growing so fast 
that 20,000 newly trained mechanics are 
needed each year. Over 150 million units are 
in use; over 5 million new air conditioners, 
freezers and refrigerators are sold annually. 

Skilled men are desperately needed for in¬ 
stallation and repair work. Be a mechanic! 

Mail coupon for free success booklets on 
CTI’s amazing new Home Training Plan . 

You can earn cash during your training 

Because CTI training is so practical, you’ll soon be 
making profitable service calls. Perhaps you’ll work 
on your own. Or, you may prefer to get a part-time 
job with a local appliance dealer or air conditioning 
contractor. You can add to your present income this 
way. With extra cash, you can buy additional shop 
equipment, pay your tuition, even bank money. 

You could go in business and be independent You get all these qu ality mechanic’s tools 





You learn fast because you practice 
with real equipment — Get experience 

You train at home in spare time. No need to give up 
your present job; no need to leave home to attend a 
resident school. CTI sends 25 kits of parts and tools to 
build a heavy-duty, commercial-type, Va h.p. refrigera¬ 
tion high-side (illustrated above.) You do 10 trouble¬ 
shooting and service jobs—it’s almost like field training! 

After assembling and working projects with your unit, 
you may build an air conditioner, refrigerator, freezer, or 
milk cooler. All parts and tools are sent without extra 
charge—they are yours to use and keep. 


Own a business—and enjoy independence! Thrill to the satisfaction of 
being the boss. Give orders—not take them! The refrigeration field is 
ideal for getting started on your own. You can make friends as you 
make service calls. In time, you’ll have a list of potential customers. 
You can also sign service contracts with food stores, taverns, restau¬ 
rants, etc. Ever so many CTI graduates have their own successful 
shops. Most of them began with nothing more than their new training 
and pluck. You, too, can start small and grow big. Be a business man! 

You could get into the profitable 
new auto air conditioning field 

Hundreds of thousands of new cars are being 
equipped with air conditioners. Auto dealers 
are advertising for skilled refrigeration me¬ 
chanics, offering premium pay, to set up serv¬ 
ice departments. Or, you can go in business 
for yourself, and contract with auto agencies 
to do this type of installation and repair. You 
can make big profits either way. 




You get special “tools of the 
trade” as part of your training. 
Included is a pressure gauge, 
vacuum gauge and testing 
manifold. You’ll use these tools 
to assemble and test the con¬ 
densing unit. Thus, you get not 
just tools— but equipment to 
practice with. (Why settle for 
one without the other?) 

You must look into your opportunities 

Thousands of CTI graduates (and students) tell us they 
are getting better jobs, earning more money, working 
steady. Many are going in business. It is surprising how 
many report the best benefit of all is that they gained 
self-confidence. With so much at stake, can you afford 
to neglect your opportunities? Isn’t it worth a few min¬ 
utes of your time to find out? Just fill out and mail 
the handy coupon! Be sure to act today. 


This is the home of CTI, one of the world's great 
home study schools. Through this Institute you 
receive “training you can trust.” Over 40,000 
career graduates from coast to coast. 

COMMERCIAL. TRADES INSTITUTE 

1400 Greenieaf Avenue • Chicago 26, ilinois 


FIRST GET THE FACTS-THEN DECIDE 

Mail Coupon Today for 2 Free Booklets 



COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 

1400 GREENLEAF AVENUE 

CHICAGO 2$, ILLINOIS Dept. R-596 

Send me your two opportunity booklets. Success in Air Condi¬ 
tioning & Refrigeration, ond Lesson Sample. Both FREE. 

. Name.__ 






































Pacific telegraph operator, 10665 Pear- 
main St., Stonehurst, Oakland 3, Calif. 
“I mean the kind made of bamboo twist¬ 
ed into a large figure 9, about 36 
inches from top of hoop to base of 
handle, with a spring-clip • to hold the 
19 order and clearance card at the 
point where the curve joins the handle. 
We handed up flimsies to hogheads and 
conductors with those hoops. The train 
would slow down for them to pick up 
the order but didn’t stop unless the 
board said it was a 31, which had to 
be signed for.” 

Selma, nicknamed “Es Pe,” can’t find 
anyone who knows how to obtain such 
a hoop. 

This lady asked an agent to subscribe 
to Railroad Magazine, but he said he 
got all the railroading he wanted in his 
office eight hours a day and was inter¬ 
ested only in “chasing girls.” 

We are surprised to learn that anyone 
would rather chase girls than read 
Railroad Magazine. • 

O VERSEAS note from Robert 

Pscheid, Bregenz, Jahnstrasse 20, 
Austria: “I got last year a piece of 
Railroad Magazine. I found it very in¬ 
teresting because I am employed by the 
Austrian Federal Railways. I could read 
most of it. Please send me a whole copy 
of Railroad Magazine, even an old one. 
Thank you.” 

Evidently our magazine is so scarce 
•in Mid-Europe that Mr. Pscheid treas¬ 
ures even a fragment of one issue! 
The rail system he works for is still 
operating largely with steam power but 
began buying diesels in 1952 to re¬ 
place steamers as they wear out. Austria 
now has in service 100 diesel locomo¬ 
tives and 35 RDC’s (rail diesel cars) 
and has set 1975 as its deadline for com¬ 
plete dieselization.. • 

A NEW type of railroad spike, de¬ 
signed and patented by Lee Spen¬ 
cer, is being manufactured by Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Known as the Spencer-Spike, it is ex¬ 
pected to cut track-maintenance cost. 
Maybe it will. We don’t know. 

Spencer .was a roadmaster in charge 
of about 400 miles of track in the Long 
Island’s New York terminal area. Even 
after he retired he was still interested 
in track. One day he noticed some¬ 
thing. Spikes that bent while being 
driven into the ties did not loosen so 
easily as those driven in straight. He 
made many tests and finally developed 
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Spencer-spike, at left, is slightly twisted 
at the place where pressure is hardest 
and thus it resists the kind of damage 
shown in standard spike at right. 

a slightly crooked spike that would 
prevent the tie-plates, which anchor the 
rails to wooden crossties, from shifting 
and causing abrasion of the tie surface, 
depletion of the rails, and loss of track 
gage. 

This device looks like the conven¬ 
tional straight spike but has a twist of 
about 15 degrees in the upper portion of 
the shank. The twist provides a tighter 
hold on the tie-plate. New York City 
Transit Authority has adopted the 
Spencer-Spike for use on its subway- 
elevated tracks. 

Bob White is less enthusiastic. Bob 
is a Grand Trunk Western section 
boss living at 514 N. 5th St., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

Says he: “I have handled railroad 
spikes for over 30 years now and I can’t 
see how twisting a spike’s neck will fill 
the hole (slot) of the tie-plate. Heavy 
traffic will soon wear off enough of the 
twist to turn the Spencer-Spike back 
to standard. Tie-plates have a way of 
cutting into the ties and holding them¬ 
selves so that the spike will go along 
with the plate anyhow.” • 

E LEPHANT STORY. That grim con¬ 
troversial photo of Mary being 
hanged by a big hook in the Clinchfield 
Railroad yard at Erwin, Tenn., is print¬ 
ed on page 37 both as a historical rec¬ 
ord and to encourage humane treatment 
of dumb animals) We agree with those 
who denounce the method of execution 
as cruel. 

Unhappily, Mary had broken the law. 
She had slapped around a circus trainer 
with her trunk, killing him, and may 


have caused the death of two other men 
—for what provation, who knows? 

Shooting her would have been less 
brutal, but there wasn’t a gun in the 
county big enough for the job. At 
times, incurably ill pachyderms are put 
out of their misery by being fed poison¬ 
ed apples. This is a quick and rather 
painless method, but apparently the 
Tennesseans had never heard °f it* 

More than 5*000 morbidly curious 
people crowded the railyard on a gray 
Saturday afternoon in September, 1916, 
to see the death agony of a great beast 
that had entertained them happily under 
the big top only a few hours before. 

Weeping circus men brought along 
the entire herd of Sparks Brothers ele¬ 
phants to keep Mary company till the 
end. Those other “bulls” knew what 
was going on. They trumpeted with fear 
and shed tears. S. W. Bondurant, the 
Clinchfield wreckmaster, supervised the 
hanging, while his daughters had what 
she called “a ringside seat.” 

The old trouper fought for her life. 

With mighty strength she broke away 
from the scene of horror, but was drag¬ 
ged back. Finally, the railroad crane 
hoisted her aloft by a chain and held 
her up till slow death ended the strug¬ 
gle. Circus roustabouts buried her sadly 
on the east bank of the Nolichucky 
River. • 

A HELICOPTER preceded all Sea¬ 
board Airline trains entering Pinel¬ 
las County, Florida, one day recently, 
sounding a warning to motorists to be 
cautious when approaching unguarded 
railroad crossings. 

The helicopter, with a county patrol- * 
man aboard, flew directly in front of 
the trains and blared a siren and flashed 
a red light at each crossing. It was a 
unique one-day project. The helicopter 
picked up the trains as they entered the 
county and escorted them to the St. 
Petersburg city limits. 

This was done to dramatize the fact 
that several persons had been killed at 
unguarded grade crossings in the 
county. • 

S OUTHERN PACIFIC has been ac¬ 
cused by the California Public Utili¬ 
ties Commission of deliberately allowing 
its services to deteriorate in order to 
discourage passengers from using its 
trains and of presenting evidence that 
is “. . . lacking in integrity.” 

The railroad, the Commission said, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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at last...a complete, modern guide to lasting 
mutual sexual happiness for all couples. 


Illustrated 




By DR. A. WILLY, DR. L. VANDER, DR. O. FISHER 
AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 



THIS GIANT SIZE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, ENLIGHTENING 
ILLUSTRATIONS —many in life-like color. 


Now available to the public in this country, for the first time, 
is this big guide to modern married sex practice. Written and 
illustrated by the most noted physicians and medical artists on 
sexual enlightenment. See and read how you can acquire 
enduring, harmonious married love by means of hundreds of. 
exclusive, authentic pictures (many in true-to-life color), plus 
detailed step-by-step instructions written frankly and simply. 
This complete, large book includes important NEW informa¬ 
tion and illustrations never released here before. This book is 
a frank, straightforward presentation of facts to satisfy mature 
interest in the sex functions of the human male and female. 
Gives the most helpful authoritative guidance on sex problems 
of every kind — both abnormal as well as normal. Clearly 
understand and see the physiology and functions of the sex 
organs of both male and female. Many troubled men and 
women have found a new, happy married sex life and new 
confidence in themselves by reading “The Illustrated Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Sex.” Sells for $5.00—but it is yours for the amazing 
low friend-winning price of only $2.98. This offer good for a 
limited time only. Mail coupon NOW! 

I SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 



| CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO., 

| 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


Dept. F-378 

New York 


PARTIAL LIST OF 61 BIG CHAPTERS 
EACH A "BOOK" IN ITSELF 

• Techniques that bring 
complete gratification to the 
sex act for male and female 

• What causes climax in 
women 

• Blunders made by men in sex 
act. How to avoid them 

• Technique of first sex act on 
bridal night 

• Why woman fails to attain 
climax 

• Husband and wife attaining 
mutual climax 

• How male organs function 
in intercourse 

• How female sex organs 
function in intercourse 

• How sexual urge in woman 
differs from man 

• Woman’s perfect complete 
sexual satisfaction 

• How to derive perfection in 
sexual act 

• Reactions of man and woman 
during sexual relations 
compared 

Just a few of hundreds of frank, enlightening illustrated instructions! 

PARTIAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
AUTHENTIC COLOR PICTURES! 


The truth about sex vitamins 
that improve sexual powers 
Natural birth control 
New discoveries in birth 
control 

Woman’s fertile days 
Causes of sex drive in women 
Female frigidity, its causes 
and cures 

Causes and cures for sexual 
impotence in men 
Abnormal sex organs and 
what can be done 
How to correct male’s 
premature climax 
Delaying sex life’s finish 
Male change of life and its 
effect 

Causes and treatment of 
male and female sterility 
Feminine self-satisfaction 
Causes of sexual urge in men 
How sex activity affects 
weight of male and female 
How 'to use preparatory love 
towards greater satisfaction 
in sex act 


I Send me “The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex” in plain wrapper 
| marked “personal.” I will pay postman $2.98, plus postage on 
| delivery (sells for $5.00). If not completely delighted within 10 

I days, I can return book and my money will be refunded. I am 
I over 21. 

| NAME __1... i ... 

j ADDRESS .I...:...... .Li....1... 

J CITY.....l....„L......... ZONE. STATE.......1. 

I D Check here if you wish to save postage, by enclosing with coupon 
only $2.98. Same Money-Back Guarantee! 

J_< CANADIAN^ORDER^ $3.50. NO C.O.D.’s.) j 

AUGUST™ 7959 


Male Sex Organs 
Showing functions of male 
sex organ 

illustrating effects on breasts 
after pregnancy 
Showing areas of woman’s 
organs producing highest 
sensations. 

Watch step-by-step growth 
of child in pregnancy 
Complete Color Picture 
Story of Woman’s Sex 
Organs 

Pictorial Story of Woman's 
“SAFE” days 


» Picture Story of Cause of 
Sterility in women 
* Cross Section of the Hymen 
in various stages 
» Cross Section Showing Cause 
of Woman’s sexual ills 
1 Picture Story of normal 
Sexuality in male 
» Picture Story of Woman’s 
Sensation Curve 
' Picture Story of most 
important cause of impotence 
Two Inserts of Female Bodies 
showing how pregnancy 
takes place 


... plus many more pictured instructions 
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How to have 
a boom 

without a bottleneck 



' 


$1,100 more spending money 
per family . . . 

Thirty-three percent more goods . . . 
in just ten years . . . 

Economists see growth and prosper¬ 
ity in your future. American inge¬ 
nuity and skill will produce more of 
the things you want to buy ... and you 
will have more money to buy them. 

The production boom will depend 
largely on the efficient, low-cost trans¬ 
portation which only the railroads 
can provide. In 1969, there’ll be 500 
billion more ton-miles of freight to 
move each year. 

Financially sound, progressive, 
and strong railroads are essential to 
a dynamic American economy and 
to our national defense. It is of vital 
interest to everyone that the rail¬ 
roads be given the equality of treat¬ 
ment and opportunity upon which 
their future health depends. 


ASSOCIATION OF _ _ 

AMERICAN RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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A colorful era ended in 1956 when the Southern Pacific 
operated the last passenger ferry across the sparkling . 
greenish water of' San Francisco Bay for the last time. 

Southern Pacific Company 












Steam Age silhouette: a Central Vermont hogger waits for the highball at Brattleboro, Vt., in the cab of 2-8-0 type No. 452. 

Photographed in 1957 by David Plowden, 1239 Madison Ave., New York City 
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The Philadelphia Suburban Transportation Company is still keeping a few of its eenter-entrance cars for use during snowstorms. We see here a two-car train on the Ardmore line. 

Sy Reich, 92 St. Marks Place, New York City 
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The 

Railroad 

Navy 

Passenger Ferries Are Fading into 
the Sunset 9 Unable to Compete With 
Bridges , but Other Railroad Fleets 
Gain in Total Power and Capability 

by David Marshall 



The Pennsy tug Amboy , with a crew of salt-water 
railroaders, hauls barges loaded with coal from 
pier at South Amboy, N. J.', into New York City. 

Pennsylvania Railroad 


I T’S IN THE NEWS again, the 
railroad navy, and the news is 
mostly good. True, the fleets are 
dwindling numerically. In ten years 
the number of vessels owned and 
operated by railroads of the United 
States and Canada has dropped 16 
percent. As compared with a round- 
figure total of 1,900 afloat in 1949, 
you will find only about 1,600 today. 

This includes 200 steamships, car- 
ferries, and tugboats, and 1,400 pas¬ 
senger ferries, carfloats, barges, and 
lighters, plus a large variety of spe¬ 
cial-purpose craft such as floating' 
grain elevators, derricks, and pile- 
drivers, and the latest thing of all, 
floating earth-movers. 

The shrinkage began thirty years 
ago and, until recently, was taken for 
granted. In the second half of 1958, 
however, it was dramatized abrupt¬ 
ly by two events occurring in quick 
succession on opposite sides of the 
continent. San Francisco Bay lost 
its Southern Pacific passenger ferry¬ 
boats and then, a little later. New 
York Harbor was swept bare of Erie 
Railroad passenger boats. 

◄ Pud in g ton, Mich.: Night loading 
of the C&O trainferry Spartan. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
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. The last ferry of each road made a 
ceremonial farewell run, with news¬ 
paper publicity, and afterward each 
one quietly slipped her hawser and 
shoved off for the haven of unwant¬ 
ed things—where the water, we hope, 
is deep and smooth and the wearied 
wind is still. 

Passenger ferries are only one of 
many railroad fleets. Among the 
others, almost without exception, 
the numerical shrinkage has been 
accompanied by an unmistakable 
gain in total power and capability. 

With tugboats and carferries es¬ 
pecially, the gain in power has more 
than offset the numerical loss. Tug¬ 
boats and Lake Michigan carferries 
today have greater work capacity 
than ever before. So, too, the car- 
floats are fewer but bigger and, 
towed by faster tugs, can handle 
more freight than their predecessors 
handled. The same situation holds, 
with few exceptions, all up and 
down the line. 

Just a few years back, the last of 
the great Southern Pacific ferries 
that carried entire trains, including 
steam locomotives, disappeared from 
the sparkling waters of North Amer¬ 
ica. Since then, four of the finest, 


swiftest, and most powerful carfer¬ 
ries (the Chesapeake & Ohio calls 
them trainferries) have been 
launched, three on Lake Michigan 
and one on San Francisco Bay, while 
three spanking new steamships have 
entered the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways’ Newfoundland service. 

Thus, with all its gains and losses, 
the railroad navy is changing con¬ 
stantly. It stands today at the peak 
of its importance. Its vast and com¬ 
plicated maneuvers herald a new 
phase in transportation history. 

The railroad navy, working 24 
hours a day, is indispensable to rail 
operation. Though heavily massed in 
the East and on the Great Lakes, its 
scope extends from the Atlantic 
coast to the blue Pacific and coveys 
a dozen “water links” in between. 

It’s a gigantic enterprise, an in¬ 
vestment of probably $150 million, 
which is money enough to buy’ 116 
of ,the biggest diesel-electric loco¬ 
motives plus 116 modern trains of 
100 freight cars each, including met¬ 
al cabooses. 

In Canada, the railway water links 
are many. One steamship line pro¬ 
vides a bridge for rail traffic across 
the Bay of Fundy, giving the Can- 
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ferries that ply daily between Manhattan 


Commuters have a certain affection for the dependable old Lackawanna Railroad 


adian Pacific entry into Nova Scotia 
and connection with Dominion At¬ 
lantic and Canadian National lines. 
Another steamship route takes the 
CNR into Newfoundland, which has 
811.8 miles of narrow-gage track. 
The freight and passenger traffic of 
these great systems, the biggest rail¬ 
roads on our continent, also is car¬ 
ried by churning steamship to Van¬ 
couver Island off the western coast. 

Still another Canadian example of 
the railroad navy at work is the 
Lake Michigan carferry service con¬ 
necting Muskegon with Milwaukee, 
which, though operated wholly with¬ 
in the United States, is part of the 
Canadian National’s Grand Trunk 
Division. 

THHE RAILROAD was born to a 
A kinship with the sea' and so we 
are not surprised to learn that its 
navy is almost as old as the railroad 
itself. The Baltimore & Ohio was 
founded to drain the wealth of the 
Ohio Valley into the seaport of Bal¬ 
timore, Md., while the Erie was es¬ 
tablished to siphon, among other 
20 


things, the wealth of that same val¬ 
ley into the port of New York City. 
The B&O was the first road to lay 
rails, but the Erie was the first to 
operate steamboats. 

When the Erie was new its tracks 
ended at Piermont, N. Y., on the 
west bank of the Hudson, 26 miles 
north of the island city of New York. 
To reach the metropolis it had to 
cross water. And because it could 
have no rail terminal inside the city, 
the Erie created for itself, down 
through the years, a variety of har- 
borside freight terminals and pas¬ 
senger ferryhouses, all around the 
watery edges of Manhattan—and 
many an admiring railroader was 
impressed by the grand job the Erie 
had done for itself. 

New York is basically a seaport. 
The bulk of its freight traffic is 
moved by ships into and out of the 
harbor and up and down the har¬ 
bor. In order to claim a share of 
that traffic all railroads in the area 
had to acquire harborside facilities 
and fleets of steamboats and barges, 
just as the Erie had done. But the 


Erie had already beaten them to it. 

The Erie was. the first American 
railroad to boast a navy and to run 
what the law defines as a “railroad- 
on-water.” And that’s no fanciful 
phrase. It means that the railroad 
navy is legally part and parcel of 
the railroad itself. The over-water 
mileage, the water link, is part of 
the main line. 

It means, too, that the Erie’s east¬ 
ern terminal today is not Jersey City, 
where the tracks end, but New York 
City. It means that the Ann Arbor’s 
western terminal is not Frankfort, 
Mich., on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan, but Kewaunee, Wis., 60 
miles away, across the deep lake. 
And it means that the Western Pa¬ 
cific’s main line reaches San Fran¬ 
cisco although its tracks terminate 
at Oakland. 

Since the railroad navy is included 
in the main line, it follows that &II 
of its officers and crews—the railroad 
marines—are sailors as well as rail¬ 
roaders. In the United States they 
are protected by the Railroad Labor 
Act, while in Canada the railroad 
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Island and the New 


marines have a similar status. The 
superintendent in charge of marine 
operations is, in most cases, an as¬ 
sistant trainmaster as well as a li¬ 
censed ship's officer, a master mar¬ 
iner. 

It's an astonishing fact that rail¬ 
road marines, taken as a class, rank 
high among the world's most expert 
handlers of freight cars. To be sure 
of this, you have only to visit, for 
example, the Grand Trunk System's 
boatyard at Muskegon on the east¬ 
ern rim of Lake Michigan. 

There the ships and the freight 
trains come and go in slick unison, 
responding to the orders of a train 
dispatcher who ties their movements 
together in a single, integrated op¬ 
eration. 

An arriving ship discharges her 
four cuts of cars. They roll directly 
to the yard, and twenty minutes 
later they're trailing a locomotive 
down the rails that leads to Canada. 
An arriving train is taken . over by 
the marines, who classify it by 
weight and swiftly reshuffle it, for 
the load must be balanced carefully 
AUGUST, 1959 


aboard ship. The reloading of a ship 
is begun the minute that east bound 
cars are down the apron and out of 
the way. 

Day after day, and more than 
once a day, as three ships move in 
and out in orderly procession, the 
four neatly-balanced cuts of cars 
roll across the apron to the car deck, 
through the vessel’s st$rn, and are 
spotted on the four stub tracks at 
surprising speed. This is done with 
the smoothness of railroading raised 
to a fine art. 

Now and then, on rare occasions, 
there's a slipup. It happens on all 
kinds of jobs. Last January, for in¬ 
stance, a Lackawanna carfloat 
dumped half a dozen perfectly good 
boxcars into New York City's East 
River. Nobody was hurt, but the 
newspapers played it up. Someone 
had forgotten to place the chocks 
under the car wheels, and a swell 
had started them rolling. 

Reminds us of the old joke they 
tell about a boomer switchman who 
was lining r up a freight train in a 
yard at night. The boomer calmly 


signalled for two more cars. The 
first two had gone into the river! 

TT WAS the ironic triumph of pas- 
A senger ferries that they built up 
thriving communities across the wa¬ 
ter from big cities—and some of 
them met defeat at the hands of 
those same communities, which had 
since grown rich enough to build 
tunnels and bridges, 
v Today the old passenger-train fer¬ 
ries are but a memory. They could 
not live in the same world with com¬ 
petitive bridges and tunnels. Their 
final disappearance from the yellow 
flood of San Francisco Bay jolted 
the city that once had been the 
"ferryboat capital” of the world. As 
recently as 1930, in fact, fifty ferry¬ 
boats vpere operating on sixteen dif¬ 
ferent routes across the bay or the 
Golden Gate, and during that year 
alone they carried forty million pas¬ 
sengers and six million motor cars 
in and out of San Francisco. 

But for New York the demise of 
the Erie ferries was little more than 
a newspaper story. For months the 
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Huge float-bridges are part of railroad navy. This one at Bay Ridge in Brooklyn section of New York City is owned jointly 
by the Long Island Rail Road and the New Haven. A similar structure at Greenville, N. J., is operated by the Pennsy. 


Erie had been running its trains into 
and out of the Lackawanna's ter¬ 
minal at Hoboken, N. J., and Erie 
commuters had grown accustomed 
to crossing the. river by Lackawanna 
boats. Doubtless,/ though, many an 
oldtimer felt a nostalgic pang over 
the fact that the Erie ferry-house in 
Jersey City, well and affectionately 
remembered, would soon vanish. 


The newspaper accounts men¬ 
tioned an old gray and white seagull 
known as Marmeduke, who main¬ 
tained a lone vigil at the Jersey 
City ferry-slip and whose life mis¬ 
sion apparently was to scream at ar¬ 
riving and departing boats and ha¬ 
rass the crews with a torrent of in¬ 
vectives. 

There's an old tradition of the sea 


Underwater railroading: H. J. Herbert, a diver and B&B helper on the Louisville & 
Nashville, is sent down periodically to check for damage to sea-wafehed timber 
trestles caused by several varieties of wood-devouring marine pests on Gulf Coast. 


—and New York is forever a salt¬ 
water town—that gulls embody the 
souls of men returned to the scenes 
of their misdemeanors. By that 
token, at least one Erie captain is 
mighty sure that back of Marma- 
' duke's screaming and wheeling was 
the troubled spirit of Jim Fisk, who, 
just under a century ago, robbed the 
Erie in a big way and carried his 
loot across the Hudson to New Jer¬ 
sey-one million dollars packed in a 
suitcase! On that occasion Fisk cross¬ 
ed the greenish-blue river in an Erie 
ferryboat. 

As old fleets go, new fleets appear 
—and today's most interesting one is 
the tough'squadron of 33 vessels that 
the Southern Pacific, a year or two 
back, threw into its battle with the 
Great Salt Lake. Second only to the 
Dead Sea of Palestine, famed in his¬ 
tory and legend, this lake is the salt¬ 
iest body of water on earth. The 
tugs, of necessity, were built solidly 
to combat the corrosive salt as well 
as the hardness and weight of the 
water. 

The rest of the lake fleet are earth- 
movers—two different types of glori¬ 
fied barges, both of the heaviest con¬ 
struction. Their purpose is to help 
build the huge causeway that's to re¬ 
place the railroad’s 13-mile wooden 
trestle across a narrow part of the 
lake. 

One type of barge carries 3,600- 
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With the Baltimore & Ohio Navy in New York Harbor: (Left) The tug W. L. Price moves carfloats from the Jersey Central 
waterfront in New Jersey to the big city. (Right) Deck hands can find sure footing, even in foul weather, because of the 
raised checkered pattern that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. rolled for deck covering on twenty-nine new barges. 


ton load of rock which, when her dozer has ever followed the rocks all smaller but that it is stronger and is 
bottom drops out, is discharged the way over the side into the saline now three times as useful as it was 
straight downward. The bottom is a water of the lake. before. To get the best service out 

system of trapdoors that fly open all of its tugs, the Heading also blew 

at once when the craft is carefully lyOT LONG AGO the Reading itself to a whole new complement 
spotted. The tonnage drops—in the ' Railroad called in a. naval archi- of much bigger—and therefore fewer 
proverbial nothing flat —while the tect to see what was wrong with its —carfloats. At latest reports, they are 
vessel herself shoots upward nine or fleet of six tugboats on the Delaware doing rather well, 
ten feet! River. The expert worked out the Nor is the Reading’s experience 

Such earth-movers are useful only cost of basic repairs at $900,000— unusual. A year or two earlier, in 
in deep water. After the sub-surface any by basic repairs he meant only New York Harbor, the Lehigh Val- 
rocky pile-up has risen to within those that the vessels would need to ley likewise had replaced six tug- 
fifteen feet of the surface, the other keep their Coast Guard licenses. But boats with four, with similar results, 
type of barge takes over the job. all six boats were “repaired” with The four are doing three times as 
Type number two carries a much four new ones. much work as the six did. And that 

smaller load, all on her flat-top deck. So the Reading’s Philadelphia fleet story has been repeated on the Great 
She also carries bulldozers, which go was reduced numerically by one- Lakes and on the West Coast as 
rooting up and down and across the third. But the shrinkage was more well as in the East. It’s the most 
deck like maniacs, shoving her cargo than offset by a threefold gain' in the significant fact about the railroad 
of rocks over the side. fleet’s effectiveness. All six of the navy today. 

It’s a bit nerve-wracking to watch ancient boats, by operating 24 hours And there’s another point: If the 
the bulldozers. They get back of a a day, could finish nicely an average workload were not increasing, would 
huge mass of earth and rock and day’s work of transferring 300 freight the railroads—in the two examples 
muck, full-power. As the rubble goes cars across the Delaware, chiefly be- given—have followed a 4-for-6 re¬ 
overboard with a mighty splash and tween Philadelphia' and Camden, placement formula? Since two of the 
resistance ceases, the bulldozers in- But the four new tugs can move 300 new tugs develop the same power 
evitably spurt forward and stop sud- cars in exactly eight hours, and by as six of the old, it is fair to assume 
denly, as a rule, with their blades working a little overtime in the that a 3-for-6 formula would have 
three or four feet over the edge! heavy-traffic season they can prevent offered a better bargain. But marine 
Sometimes they even overlap the the piling up of freight that used to experts say that the stepup in the 
side by a foot or two. occur .in the boatyards whenever the overall power of the fleets was called 

But the operators don’t worry, daily workload ran above average. for. It follows, perhaps, that at least 
They, too, are railroad marines. They The important thing about the in the area of freight transportation 
tell you that, after all, only one bull- Reading fleet is not that it has grown the railroad navy is prospering. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


Department men, has passed beyond 
their ability to count. 

In the old days there had been no 
way to change the running orders 
of a tugboat captain except by send¬ 
ing a faster tug in pursuit of him. 
Today, with radio dispatching, it’s 
standard practice to assign the next 
job to a tugboat skipper before the 
old job is finished, to change the 
destination of a carfloat or coal barge 
while the tow is in mid-course, or 
even to direct a captain in mid¬ 
stream to turn over part of his tow 
to another tugboat. 

In 1947 both the Pennsy and the 
New Haven took up radar. Up till 
that time fog had a way of halting 
tugboat operation, sometimes for 
three or four days at a stretch. The 
railroads paid dearly for that. 
Freight piled up in the boatyards 
and on the sidings for as much as 
100 miles back from the coast. 

That never happens any more. To¬ 
day, no matter how thick the fog, 
the tugboat fleets continue to, move, 
and the freight goes through to its 
destination with hardly a pause. 

Yes, the passenger ferries are sail¬ 
ing into the sunset, but the rest of 
the railroad navy faces a bright fu¬ 
ture. With modern carfloats and 
giant barges, with radar and radio 
dispatching, and bigger and better 
tugs and trainferries, the navy con¬ 
tinues to knife its way through bil¬ 
lowing waves and howling gales. • 
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When ice piles up in Northumberland Strait between New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the Canadian National’s Abegiceit , world’s mightiest icebreaker, 
plows through. Her capacity is 19 railroad cars, 69 automobiles, and 950 passengers. 

Canadian National Railways 


Painting day on an Erie tug. The Erie was the first railroad to operate a navy, 

Erie Railroad 
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Mountain Type 
Engines 

Although the 4-8-2’s Originated in New Zealand 9 They Became 
America’s First Truly Modern Dual-Purpose Locomotives 
And Deserve a Bright Spot in the Annals of the Steam Age 


O LDTIME FIREMEN, includ¬ 
ing your author, remember 
endless hours of feeding loco¬ 
motive fireboxes by hand, With a. 
scoop shovel, when you really earned 
your pay. That occurred some years 
ago. Lets go back to Phillipsburg, 
Kansas, shortly before the first world 
war. 

A favorite sight around Phillips¬ 
burg in those days was the fast and 
flossy Rocky Mountain Rocket , whose 
Chicago and St. Louis sections pull¬ 
ed out of town separately and proud¬ 
ly, each section consisting of from 
five to eight big, comfortable, steel 
cars powered by a light Pacific. 

Small boys and town loafers gath¬ 
ered at the depot to watch them 
leave. The conductor's stentorian 
“All aboard!” was succeeded by a 
haunting whistle scream, and driv¬ 
ing wheels took hold of the rail. A 
magnificent white smoke-plume filled 
the onlookers with ecstasy. 

If you were bailing coal into those 
4-6-2's you didn't work too hard to 
keep up steam on the long run to 
Denver and Colorado Springs. But 
one day you looked in vain for a 
Pacific tied to the Rocket. Instead, 
you saw a new. and larger engine, 
one of the Rock Island's first 
4-8-2's, which pulled both sections 
out of Phillipsburg. The town loafers 
gasped and gossiped. 

Those engines were one-third more 
powerful than the Pacifies but still 
scoop-fired. They were called Moun¬ 


tain types, because the original 
4-8-2’s to operate in America had 
made their debut by bucking Blue 
Ridge -and Alleghany mountain 
grades on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
two years before. 

The appearance of 4-8-2's at Phil¬ 
lipsburg evoked ( mixed feelings of 
dismay and admiration in the engine- 
men on that division. Firing one of 
them gave you plenty of exercise. 
With ruling grades of one percent on 
the Rock Island, a single Mountain 
could handle as many as nineteen 
cars, 1175 tons. Usually, though, she 
didn't. Consolidation of the Rocket’s 
two sections saved the company 
180,000 miles of train operation per 
year. 

In 1920 the Rock Island bought 
some larger 4-8-2's and this type be¬ 
came its finest passenger power. 
Built by the American Locomotive 
Company, the new locomotives 
boasted such modern appurtenances 
as the Baker valve gear, thermic sy¬ 
phon, Alco power reverse gear, and 
Woodward engine trucks. Although 
hand-fired, they were designed for 
the application of automatic stokers 
should the need arise. 

Many of us who recall the period 
when 4-8-2's wheeled the Golden 
Gate out of La Salle Street Station, 
Chicago, regard this type as Ameri¬ 
ca’s first truly modern passenger- 
hauler. The 4-8-2 has a four-wheel 
leading truck, seen directly under 
the firebox and cylinders, followed by 



by H. L. 
Kelso 
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four pairs of driving wheels and a 
two-wheel trailing truck beneath her 
cab. The C&Os first 4-8-2’s, built by 
Alco in 1911, were relatively low¬ 
wheeled (62-inch drivers) but they 
rated a huge tractive effort of 58,000 
pounds and could exceed 70 miles 
per hour with heavy passenger trains. 
Later, when fast freights became 
more important to the C&O than 
heavy-tonnage drags, they were as¬ 
signed also to merchandise runs. 

Those earliest American 4-8-2s 
were the world’s heaviest non-articu- 


lated steam engines, outweighing 
even the huge 2-10-2’s that the Santa 
Fe had put into service .in 1904. They 
were unusual in that their main rods 
were-connected to the third—rather 
than to the second—set of drivers 
and to the rear of the cylinders. An 
articulated locomotive, as you know, 
is a hinged machine built on the bob¬ 
sled pattern. All others, including 
the 4-8-2, are rigid-frame locomo¬ 
tives. 

In 1908 the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment Railways began operating the 
very first 4-8-2’s on the globe. De¬ 
signed by Alfred Luther Beattie as 
four-cylinder balanced compounds 
(de Glehn system), they were built 
at the Addington Shops in New Zea¬ 
land for the 42-inch-gage line on 
North Island. Then in 1943 they 


were rebuilt as simple engines, ' re¬ 
taining the four cylinders. Some re¬ 
mained in service at least as late as 
the mid-fifties. 

Not long afterward, trim 4-8-2’s 
were designed to run on 50-pound 
rail, were semi-streamlined after the 
fashion of the Southern Pacifies “sky¬ 
line casing” types. They were built 
by the North British Locomotive 
Company, which also turned out 
some 4-8-2’s for the Natal Govern¬ 
ment lines in South Africa in 1909 or 
1910. Even today, modern Mountain 
types are burnishing the rails of New 
Zealand. 

Turn now to the Central of Peru, 
in South America, which touches the 
highest point reached by any stand¬ 
ard-gage railroad, 15,806 feet above 
sea level. This road hopefully bought 
five Mountains in 1925 for service 
over the lofty Andes. These engines 


Pennsy’s all-time roster shows 301 Mountain 
types. This was No. 6736 at Rockville, Pa. 
Don Wood, 29jMt. Haven Drive, Livingston, N. J. 
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Southern Pacific Nos. 4352 and 4353, shown pulling the San Joaquin Daylight , had “skylight casing” with smoke deflectors. 


were not suited for grades up to 4 
percent, their factor of adhesion be¬ 
ing so poor that they slipped badly. 
Sometimes the trains pulled them 
backward down the grade! Naturally, 
this harrassed the engineers, who 
would vent their wrath on the poor 
firemen. The story is told of one 
hogger who stopped his train at a 
lonely spot, beat up his fireboy, 
tossed him out of the cab, and left 
him there alone. 

Many European countries, particu¬ 
larly France, Russia, and Spain, have 
given much attention to the 4-8-2. 
Although the 4-8-4, or Northern type, 
ultimately dimmed their luster in 
Europe as well as in North America, 
we do not know of any performance 
records that show the 4-8-4 to have 
been superior. One French 4-8-2 was 
rebuilt into a Northern type and 
given sensational publicity, but noth¬ 
ing important ever came of her. 

The 4-8-2 also had her day in 
a long list of other countries, includ¬ 
ing the Philippines, Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Alaska, and even Java. But 
her record in North America, where 


( she blazed a trail of glory, has the 
greatest interest for our readers. 

TN CANADA, the 4-8-2 was used 

extensively on the Canadian Na¬ 
tional but was not popular with the 
Canadian Pacific. A 1947 listing of 
Canadian National Mountains num¬ 
bered 6000 through 6079 fails to 
show a 6059. This omission is odd. 
Maybe some reader can explain it. 
The last twenty CNR 4-8-2’s, built 
by Montreal Locomotive Works and 
semi-streamlined, were known as 
“bullet-nosed Betties.” Five Canadian 
National engines, 6037 through 6041, 
ran under the banner of the Grand 
Trunk Western out of Chicago. All 
had 73-inch drivers. 

William J. Parry, one of Canadian 
National’s outstanding hoggers, now 
retired,. says the fastest run he ever 
made was on the Great War Veterans 
Special with engine 6004 and twelve 
heavy steel cars. Despite stops at 
Glencoe for water and orders, he 
coyered the 110 miles between Wind¬ 
sor and London, Ont., in 105 minutes. 

We learn from L. H. Homer of 


Battleford, Sask., that Canadian Na¬ 
tional 4-8-2’s handled the Transcon¬ 
tinental Limited through the Rockies 
regularly with a consist of 18 cars, 
sometimes as many as 24. Presum¬ 
ably more than one 4-8-2, perhaps 
three, powered the train over the 
big hills. 

During the roaring forties the Ocean 
Limited and the Scotian , both rolled 
by 4-8-2’s, were Eastern Canada’s 
fastest trains, their top speed having 
been clocked at 70 mph with 17 cars. 
They ran 105 miles non-stop between 
Campbellton and Mt. Joli, and 114 
miles non-stop between Riviere du 
Loup and Levis. Total mileage, 841, 
was made in 23 hours and 25 minutes, 
an average of 56 mph between stops! 

According to Fred Sankoff, noted 
Canadian railway photographer, the 
Canadian Pacific owned two Moun¬ 
tains, both built at the road’s Angus 
Shops (Montreal) in 1914. One v was 
scrapped in 1944, the other in 1945. 

TJEMEMBER when the Seaboard’s 
Palmland was pulled by a speedy 
4-8-2? We can visualize it now, glid- 
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Photographed by the author at Woodford, Calif., in 1946 
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ing smoothly past sand dunes and But not all of the keen motive power No. 1456 has long since gone to the 
over trestles, with color and fascina- men were “taken in” by the four- blow-torch, but the religious emblem 
tion, trailing a squirrel-plume of wheel trailing truck. Those trucks from her smokebox is nailed today 
pungent smoke. What a sight! What actually supported larger fireboxes to the modest house in Atlanta, Ga., 
a memory! ^ but, according to many records, did where the great evangelist-engineer, 

One of the Seaboard s superb not make the newer engines superior now retired, is living out his sunset 
4-8-2 s. No. 263, covered 18,790 miles in performance and maintenance to years. 

in January, 1938, with the Orange those, like 4-8-2’s, with two-wheel Coming back to the Illinois Cen- 
Blossom Special running between trailing trucks. tral, we learn that its roster had a 

Richmond, Va., and Jacksonville, Neither the Illinois Central nor the total of 136 Mountains. This road 
Fla., with an enviable “on time” Southern ever owned a 4-8-4. The IC rebuilt 56 slow, powerful 2-10-2 
record. If space permitted, we could had a single 4-6-4, one of the very freight hogs into fast, rugged 4-8-2’s, 
tell of other 4-8-2 engines success- few locomotive types that was un- besides building twenty new Moun- 
fully hauling such famous trains as satisfactory during its entire history, tains at their Paducah Shops in 
the Great Northerns Empire Builder , On the other hand, both roads used 1942-’43. 

the Frisco s Texas Special, and the 4-8-2 s to great advantage in the All of this came to pass during 
New York Centrals Mohawk. halcyon days of steam. a period when the Northern type was 

We cannot forget the Pennsyl- It is our belief that the Southern s in its ascendency! Aico and Lima had 
vania’s mighty 4-8-2s,: of which 301 4-8-2’s, resplendency painted green already .outshopped a total of 76 pre¬ 

graced the all-time roster. The last and gold, were the most beautiful vious 4-8-2’s for the IC. This type 
100 were designed for dual service, and best-kept engines that America was a significant factor in keeping 
It seems, however, that the publicity ^ ever knew. Moreover, they could- the Illinois Central a steam road 
given the Pennsy s K4 s (4-6-2 s) and and did—wheel heavy passenger years after many others had gone 
numerous experimental locos has trains at speeds up to 80 mph, mile all-out for diesels, 

robbed the mighty Class M-l Moun- after mile. 

tain types of their rightful place in Among them was No. 1456, whose f ^ O NOW to the Pacific Coast, 
the sun on the Keystone Rpad. No engineer, David J. Fant, won renown ^ especially to California, where 
more efficient 4-8-2’s ever roamed the as a preacher of the Gospel as well the 4-8-2 was long a familiar and 
rails anywhere. as a railroad man. In those days, .the welcomed sight. Consider first the 

Recorded history has failed, for the Golden Age of Railroading, a hogger Santa Fes 3700s. Two engines. Nos. 
most part, to give the 4-8-2 its just could ‘use his own discretion in em- 3700 and 3701, came to the* road 
due. The Northern and Hudson types bellishing the engine to which he from Baldwin in 1918 and performed 
came at a time when the States and was assigned permanently. Fant so well that 49 more were ordered. 
Canada were making what we like to adorned the front of his smokebox Those 49, which hit the rails between 
call sensational progress. The addi- with the likeness of an open Bible 1919 and ’24, were identical in de- 
tional pair of trailing wheels under and the words, “Thy Name Is Truth,” sign except that some burned coal 
the Hudson and Northern dampened and wherever he went he expounded and others oil. With 69-inch drivers, 
the 4-8-2’s popularity and glamor, his faith to all who would listen. they never became speedsters. 



And so to bed! After long run from Altoona with 130 hoppers of coal, Pennsy 4-8-2 No. 6755 heads into roundhouse at Enbla. 
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UP No. 7854 with one of 12 sections of Shriners* Special , all pulled by 4-8-2’s. 


Photographed by Stephen D. Maguire in 1941 


Florida East Coast Ry. had Mountain types. Here is No. 430 at West Palm Beach. 


No. 405, Mountain type on the now-extinct New York, Ontario & Western in 1946. 

Stephen D. Maguire, 1411 River Rd., Belmar, N. J. 


Gerald M. Best. 511 N. Sierra Drive. Beverly Hills. Calif. 


Photographed in 1958 by David Plowden, 1629 Madison Ave., New York City 

No. 6076, one of the few CNR engines with cap stacks, at Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


“On June 22, 1930,” wrote David 
Chase, “when I was a passenger on 
the Santa Fe’s westbound Navajo , 
we ran out of water at Acomito, 
N. M. I don't know why. At any 
rate, the Scout , following us with 
engine 3719 (a 4-8-2) and the steel 
cars, coupled onto our rear coach 
and pushed us into McCarthy, five 
miles westward. There we took on 
water. Thus No. 3719 demonstrated 
that at least one of the Santa Fe’s 
Mountains was fine and efficient.” 

Knowing the Santa Fe as we do, 
we opine that two advancements 
were made on the seniority board as 
a result of that incident. The lack 
of water evidently was due to a 
faulty hose connection between loco¬ 
motive and tender. No Santa Fe 
crew would have failed to take water 
in desert country. Does any reader 
know the real story of why the. 
Navajo ran out of water at Acomito? 
It would be interesting to know. 

A unique event occurred in 1933 
when the Union Pacific ran a Shrin¬ 
ers’ Special in a dozen sections be¬ 
tween Los Angeles and Las Vegas, 
the gambling capital of America. 
The first train left L. A. behind engine 
7850, the second behind 7851, the 
third behind 7852, and so on, all 
4-8-2’s in numerical sequence! Sec¬ 
tion 12, with No. 7861, ended the big 
parade. This record has never been 
matched. (Photo on this page.) 

The UP had on its all-time roster 
80 Mountains, with 73-inch drivers, 
all built by Alco between 1922 and 
’24. One of them. No. 7002, was 
streamlined handsomely to haul crack 
passenger trains over the Western 
prairie. 

Most of Southern Pacific’s 4-8-2’s 
were built in its own Sacramento 
Shops, but the first 28 came from 
Alco between May, 1923, and De¬ 
cember, 1924. The system put its 
seventy-seventh Mountain into serv¬ 
ice in March, 1930. Adding to these 
the five engines Alco built for the El 
Paso & South Western, a road taken 
* over by the SP, we find a total of 
82 Mountains on the all-time roster. 
Here are some specifications of 
4-8-2’s on (1 )UP, (2) Santa Fe, (3) 
SP, and (4) EP&SW: 
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Three-way Canadian National pa S8 enger-train~e^rTrG^3J.h76ntario. The Mountain type locomotive at "left is No. 6014. 

Photographed by Don Wood in 1958 


Cyls. 

Dri. DIa. 

B.P. 

Weight 

T.E. 

29x28 

73" 

200 

360,250 

54,383 

28x28 

89" 

210 

355,760 

56.800 

28x30 

73” 

210 

368,000 

57,510 

29x30 

73" 

210 

391,000 

61,690 


f|^HE MOUNTAIN type answered 
A the demand for a locomotive to 
move heavier trains at higher speeds 
and less cost in dual service. Con¬ 
sider the 25 Baldwin-built Class 
M-ls that the Wabash put into serv¬ 


ice in 1930. These locos, each weigh¬ 
ing 406,400 pounds and having 
27x32-inch cylinders and 70-inch 
drivers, began to replace the Mikados 
(2-8-2’s) as fast as Baldwin deliv¬ 
ered them. Tests proved that the 
Mountain had a 22.6 greater capacity 
for tonnage, made better time, and 
earned 23 percent dividend on the 
investment. 


It would not be fair to compare 
the new with the older, lighter 4-8-2 s 
because the new ones had Standard 
BK stokers, Worthington feedwater 
heaters, Nichols thermic syphons, 
and other money-saving devices. As 
time passed, the Wabash retired 
many older engines and relegated 
its 2-8-2 s to secondary trains, but all 
Wabash 4-8-2s kept working until 


Fred Sankoff, 25 Botfield St., Toronto, Canada 

LanadianNational engine 6003, a 4-8-2 type, starts up the hill at Bayview, Ont., with train 77 en route to London in 1957 
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the diesels took over—a fine record! 

Give the Missouri Pacific credit for 
having used the 4-8-2 with the high¬ 
est drivers in the type's history. In 
1939 this road rebuilt seven light 
U. S. Railroad Administration 4-8-2's 
with 69-inch drivers at its Sedalia 
Shops into fast oil-burners with 75- 
inch drivers. The rebuilt jobs had 
Baldwin discs, Timken roller-bear¬ 
ings on all engine axles and SKF 
bearings on the six-wheel tenders, 
Walschaert valve gear, streamlined 
pilots, and retractable couplers. 

These engines paid off in a big 
way. By 1941 they were turning in a 
monthly average of 15,000 miles. 
Their previous record had never been 
far above 5,000! 

Baltimore & Ohio first tested the 
4-8-2 in 1925 by rebuilding a 2-10-2 
into a trim 74-inch-wheeled speedster 
to haul passengers over mountain 
divisions. So successful was the job 
that another engine of the same type 
was converted for similar service. In 
1930 the B&O added two Baldwin 
4-8-2’s. to its roster. 

But this type was slow taking hold 
on the B&O. Not until 1942 did the 
company really appreciate it. The 
Mt. Clare Shops then became a bee¬ 
hive of activity. Old 2-8-2's, 2-10-2’s, 
and 4-6-2's emerged as Mountains. 
Between 1943 and '46 twenty more 
engines were rebuilt into 4-8-2’s, and 
in 1947 ten new Mountains rolled 
out of the shops. 

In 1947, too, the B&O bought 13 
huge 4-8-2's from the Boston & 


Maine, which was fast being diesel- 
ized. The ex-B&M engines, becoming 
Nos. 5650 through 5662, promptly be¬ 
gan hauling B&O freight. As late as 
1952 the Baltimore road had 56 
Mountains on its active.list. 

Many big systems, including the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago & 
North Western, and the Milwaukee 
Road, never owned a 4-8-2. The Erie 
chose 2-8-2’s and 2-8-4’s for freight- 
hauling and stayed with the old 
4-6-2 for passenger power in its days 
of steam. Oddly enough, the Great 
Northern, whose operating problems 
were identical with those of the Mil¬ 
waukee and the NP, assigned Moun¬ 
tains to its best passenger trains. 

Among the relatively small roads 
which used Mountains are the Ban¬ 
gor & Aroostook, the Rutland, the Soo 
Line, the Western of Alabama, the 
Florida East Coast, and the Western 
Pacific. The WP's 4-8-2's came from 
the Florida East Coast, which sold 
other Mountains to the Cotton Belt. 

The Lackawanna listed the heav¬ 
iest 4-8-2's of them all, but the Le¬ 
high Valley's 4-8-2’s were, perhaps, 


the only three-cylinder Mountains to 
run in America. The Frisco also had 
some fine 4-8-2's that paid dividends. 
Nor must we forget the Norfolk & 
Western's 4-8-2’s, which were the 
most expertly streamlined engines 
of the type. 

O NE 4-8-2, the New York Central’s 
2873, shrouded in the fashion of 
the bathtub-appearing Commodore 
Vanderbilt , powered the twelve car 
United Drug Company Special 
which toured the States in 1936. An¬ 
other Central 4-8-2, No. 3001, is be¬ 
ing preserved in Texas, and here is 
the story: 

One of the Texas & Pacific's last 
steam engines was donated to the 
State Fair Association in Dallas for 
what was intended to be permanent 
display on the grounds. Alas, in a 
public spot with no protection from 
souvenir-snatching railfans, this noble 
specimen was vandalized so shame¬ 
fully that she became useless as an 
exhibit! Bitter protests caused the 
Fair officials to seek to replace the 
wrecked engine. But by that time 



New York Central, ‘‘The Water Level Route,” called its 4-8-2 type Mohawk instead of Mountain. Here is No. 8000, Class L-3A, 
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A rare shot. Don Wood caught these two Pennsy 
Class M-l’s from above in 1956 as they blasted 
out of Denholm, Pa., with a string of hoppers 
en route to Altoona. Observe the long tenders. 
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From photo collection of Fred Sankoff 

the T&P had no more steamers, so 
the Fair bigwigs were in a bad spot 
with history-minded citizens. 

At length they managed to buy 
the Centrals 3001, which, after al¬ 
terations and a new paint job in T&P 
shops, appeared on the Fair grounds 
disguised as a retired Texas & Pacific 
locomotive. You can see her there 
today—but don’t take along a monkey 
wrench or chisel. The old 3001 is 
well guarded! 


In referring to NYC 4-8-2’s we 
drop the word Mountain and say 
Mohawk. The Central did not fee] 
that the commonly-accepted name 
was fitting for locomotives used on a 
“Water Level Route,” so it substi¬ 
tuted one with regional significance. 
New York Central 4-8-2’s were, in 
fact, the only engines of the type 
on our continent known by any other 
name than Mountain. 

If you have followed this series of 
articles on locomotive types, you may 
recall that the Centrals Paul W. 
Kiefer helped to originate the Hud¬ 
son (4-6-4) engines. Credit him also x 
with having done much for the 
beauty and efficiency, of the Mo¬ 
hawks. 

There came a time on the Central 
when its Atlantics, Pacifies, and a 
stud of 275 exciting Hudsons could 
not adequately handle the increasing 
passenger traffic. Class L-2 Mohawks 


were hauling freight, but their top 
speed allowance on passenger runs 
was only 60 mph. This figure was 
too low for a road that competed 
with the autocratic Pennsy for speed 
records between New York and Chi¬ 
cago. To meet traffic needs, Mohawk 
types numbered 2995 and 2998 were 
rebuilt for dual service. Their per¬ 
formance was such that they became 
prototypes for later 4-8-2 classes L-3a 
and L-3b. 

The most recent later Mohawks 
carried 43 tons of coal but, due to 
track pans for taking water on the 
fly, only 15,000 gallons of water. 

Whether you call them Mountains 
or Mohawks, it should be plainly 
evident, from the fragments of in¬ 
formation we have set down here, 
that the 4-8-2’s deserve a much 
brighter spot than historians have 
given them in the glowing annals 
of the Steam Age. • 
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For the first time in history, “piggyback” rides de luxe main-line passenger train. The Chesapeake & Ohio initiated this 
move with its No. 1 streamliner. The George Washington , on the run between Staunton, Virginia and Charleston, West Virginia. 
The program gives motor carriers faster and more efficient service without interfering with normal passenger schedules. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


1 Coal-shoveling firemen worked 
hard but how does the modern diesel- 
locomotive fireman earn his pay? 

A controversial question. Manage¬ 
ment will tell you that in most cases he 
doesn’t. British Railways, among others, 
have abolished the job, except on a few 
long-distance runs, contending that two 
men in a diesel cab are as unnecessary 
as two drivers in a bus. Labor disagrees. 
The following statement by H. E. Gil¬ 
bert, International President, Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Engin- 
men, appeared in Locomotive Engineers 
Journal: 

Obviously there are no fires to tend 
on a diesel locomotive, with the excep¬ 
tion of steam generators on certain lo¬ 
comotives. However, this does not mean 
diesels operate automatically, sustain no 
breakdowns and are not subject to such 
hazards as fire, explosions, faulty wiring 
and mechanical failures. Certainly there 
isn’t a machine in existence that can 
operate without proper maintenance 
and attention. The diesel engine is a 
very large, complicated piece of ma¬ 
chinery, worth thousands of dollars. The 
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fireman protects this investment and 
assures proper functioning by: 

1. Making periodic patrols of the en¬ 

gine while en route to ascertain 
proper working condition and to in¬ 
sure continued power to the en¬ 
gineer. \ 

2. Answering alarm, signals which de¬ 
note malfunctions. In many ceases the 
fireman is able to make temporary 
repairs en route, thereby avoiding 
delays and the hazards of a stopped 
train on mainline tracks. 

3. Finally, the fireman is a skilled die¬ 
sel engineinan. He knows his busi¬ 
ness and is invaluable in protecting 
a very expensive piece of machinery 
from damage or destruction. 

Z My mother has told me that when 
l reach the age of seventeen (five years 
from now) there will not be a single 
steam locomotive operating in the 
U,S.A. Is she right? 

It’s a safe bet that no live steam will 
be left on American rails in 1964 ex¬ 
cept for a few industrial short lines and 
a few small tourist-attraction roads such 
as the Black Hills Central in South Da¬ 
kota, the Edaville in Massachusetts, etc. 


3 Does Western Union own and op¬ 
erate railroad cars? 

Yes, they have 33 on the Southern 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Seaboard Air 
Line, Atlantic Coast Line, New Haven, 
Jersey Central, Long Island, Canadian 
National ' and other roads where and 
when required. 

They are used by WU’s Plant and 
Engineering Department for mainte¬ 
nance and repair of telegraph lines by 
crews dispatched in a completely self- 
sustaining unit comprising sleeping-car, 
dining-car and tool and material box¬ 
cars. At one time the company operated 
about 200 railroad cars. 

4 Why are rail joints staggered in¬ 
stead of being placed opposite one an¬ 
other? 

If they were not staggered the track 
would tend to undulate, causing con¬ 
siderable wear and tear on equipment 
and bumpy rides for passengers. Stand¬ 
ards for tracklaying are set by the 
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ASK BARBARA: Railroad questions are answered here every 
Issue by our research expert—as many as space permits. Top priority 
Is given to sub|ects that seem to be of wide general Interest. Address 
Miss Barbara Krelmer, Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. No replies will bo sent by mail. 


American Railway Engineering Associa¬ 
tion’s Manual, which states: 

“Rails shall be unloaded opposite the 
locations on which they are to be placed 
in the track, with suitable gaps allowed 
for short lengths. Rails shall be so placed 
that the joints in each line of rail shall 
not be more than 30 inches from the 
centers of the opposite rails and pre¬ 
ferably not more than 18 inches. Loco- 
tions of joints can best be determined 
with a steel tape.” 

5 Which locomotive has the greatest 
tractive effort? 

Sy Reich tells uS that the steam loco¬ 
motive with the greatest tractive effort 
is Norfolk & Western’s Y5, Y6, Y6a, 
Y6b classes, numbers 2101-2200, with 
152,206 pounds t.e. when operating 
simple. The steam-turbine electric with 
the most t.e. is N&W 300, the Jawn 
Henry (retired but not scrapped), 144,- 
000 pounds. 

The straight electric with the top t.e. 
was the Great Northern Class W-l 
B-D/D-B units, Nos. 5018-5019, with 
183,750 ppunds. The diesel-electric with 
the greatest t.e. was Pennsylvania’s 
Class BP-60a Baldwins, with 204,500 
pounds each. 

The single diesel-electric unit with the 
most t.e. is the Seaboard Air Line’s 
4500-5413 Class, 104,600 pounds per 
unit. The gas-turbine electric with the 
greatest t.e. is the Union Pacific’s 51-75 
Class, 137,900 pounds. 

Thus, the locomotive with the most 
t.e. is the Pennsy’s BP-60a’s. And the 
unit with the greatest t.e. is GN’s W-l’s. 

6 Does the word highball, meaning 
a drink, have a railroad origin? 

Yes. It can be traced back to the old- 
time highball signal. A ball raised high 
on a pole authorized the train to pro¬ 
ceed. Gradually the term came to be 
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used in raising a glass of whiskey and 
soda as a toast. 

7 Were steel rails used as early as 
the 1860's. 

Yes. The first one was rolled in the 
United States in 1865. By the 1870’s, 
steel rail had come into extensive use, 
and by the late ’90’s it had replaced 
iron rail almost entirely. 

8 (a) Conneaut, Ohio, is the Nickel 
Plate's home terminal of the Buffalo 
Division, and yet yard crews of engine- 
men and switchmen work at Buffalo 
yards . Why (b) How does a man in one 
of these categories qualify for road 
trips to Conneaut and back? (c) Can 
an engineer living at Buffalo hold a 
regular NKP road job? 


(a) Engineers and firemen of the 
NKP’s Buffalo Division each have one 
senority roster, and have both road and 



The handsome face of a Baltimore & 
Ohio 4-8-2, No. 5574, photographed 
by Don Wood on a July day in 1956. 



yard rights which allow them to work 
in either service, depending on their 
desires and seniority, (b) To qualify for 
road service an engineer must make at 
least one trip every 90 days; otherwise 
he must make a review trip on his own 
before he can mark up for road service, 
(c) An engineer living at Buffalo must 
work on the road, but since Conneaut 
is the home terminal, he must deadhead 
to that point on his own time and take 
his place in the freight pool or an as¬ 
signed run. 

Incidentally, Buffalo switchmen have 
a separate roster from road trainmen 
and do not have road rights. Therefore, 
their employment is confined to the 
Buffalo yards. 

9 If a 40-ton boxcar and a truck of 
the same tonnage were placed side by 
side on level track and adjoining high¬ 
way and given a 60-mph shove, which 
one would coast further? 

The boxcar would coast five times as 
far as the truck because far less fric¬ 
tion is encountered by flanged steel 
wheels on steel rails. 

10 Is there a common-carrier rail¬ 
road in the United States that has only 
one employe? 

Yes. P. B. C. Smith is the sole oper¬ 
ator of the 13.3-mile Emory River (con¬ 
necting with the Southern), which hauls 
freight between Mahan and Lancing, 
Tenn. The ER has one locomotive and 
no cars. According to ICC statistics, 
seven roads in this country have but 
two employes each, and 12 employ a 
total of 27. 

11 What was the longest run ever 
made by a steam locomotive without 
drawing her fire? 

The longest one we know of was 
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(upper left) Wm. G. Prentice, 41 Chapin Crescent, Toronto, Canada 



(Left) An 0*4-0 “street motor.” This was a common type built by Baldwin in 1875, first used in Philadelphia and now ex¬ 
hibited at Penang, Ontario. (Right) Who can identify this oldtimer for A. A. Schlieske, 6424 Komensky Ave., Chicago, Ill.? 


made about thirty years ago by locomo¬ 
tive No. 4113 of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, which completed the re¬ 
markable distance of 7,350 miles in 26 
days without having her fire knocked. 
The endurance run might have con¬ 
tinued except for a Department of Com¬ 
merce regulation stipulating that all 
locomotives undergo federal inspection 
and go to the shop every 30 days. 

During the 26 days of the run, No. 
4113 consumed 1,171,466 gallons of 
water and 1,516,424 pounds of coal, 
and handled a total of 15,509,812 gross 
ton-miles. A thorough inspection on 
completion of the test showed her to be 
in good condition. 

12 Is it possible to see steam loco¬ 
motives in Illinois or Missouri? 

We do not know of any active steam 
in either state, but there are a few in¬ 
active steamers at the St. Louis Museum 
of Transportation in St. Louis County, 
Mo. (Very soon we will publish a de¬ 
tailed list of retired steam locomotives 
on display all over the States and 
Canada.) 

13 What would you call the loco¬ 
motive shown top, right? 

Walter A. Lucas, former managing 
editor of the Locomotive Cyclopedia, 
identifies her as an 0-4-0 “street motor,” 
built by Baldwin in Nov., 1875, and 
tried that year on a horsecar line in 
Philadelphia. Eventually the car was 
reconstructed (to overcome vibration) 
and named Baldwin No. 1 , then sent to 
the Citizens Ry. of Baltimore. Orders 
for similar machines followed, and by 
1880, 107 separate motors and 12 steam 
cars were built. 

The difference between a steam motor 
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and a steam car was: the “steam motor” 
was a separate small locomotive, as 
shown in the photo, intended for haul¬ 
ing one or more horsecars, while the 
“steam street car” was built to carry 
passengers. These cars (or locomotives) 
were used in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Cuba, New Orleans and many 
other cities. Such a car was known as 
a “dummy” because it was substantially 
noiseless and showed very little steam 
while operating. 

In later years the name was applied 
to any small locomotive (used in city 
service) enclosed with a housing to 
cover the machinery. This type was 
used first by the New York Elevated 
R.R. and eventually by the New York 
Central on the West Side of Manhattan. 
The latter were transferred to Syracuse, 
N. Y., and used until diesel switchers 
took over. 

14 April Railroad (page 68) men¬ 
tions the Morse Telegraph Club of 
America. Is membership open to Cana¬ 
dians? 

Yes. Its name is being changed to 
Morse Telegraphers International Asso¬ 
ciation. 

15 Are any steam engines stored or 
exhibited in the state of Vermont? 

Yes, Elwin K. Heath, Barre, Vt., tells 
us that the Central Vermont has some 
in storage at St. Albans. They include 
CV 2-8-O’s, 4-8-2’s, 2-10-0’s, several 
GT and CN 2-8-2’s, a GTW 4-8-2 and 
several GT 0-6-0’s. All are in poor con¬ 
dition and are stored too close to be 
photographed. 

The Rock of Ages Corp., in Granite- 
ville, has the following on exhibition at 


their quarry: Their No. 6, an 0-6-2ST; 
the original McKeesport Connecting 
No. 27; and two ex-Barre & Chelsea 
locomotives—No. 5, 0-6-2ST and No. 6 
(built by Baldwin in 1912). The latter 
has been repainted and restored, and 
the name Hercules is on the cab panel. 

The Shelburne Museum houses CV 
220, a 4-6-0 and an old STJ&LC com¬ 
bination car. 

Boston & Maine old No. 494, a 4-4-0, 
is on exhibition at White River Junc¬ 
tion, near the Municipal Building, 
placed there by the Railroad Enthusi¬ 
asts of Boston, Mass. 

16 What is 52-pound rail? 

Rail weighing 52 pounds per yard. 

17 When and where was the origi¬ 
nal rail-flaw detector car used? 

The first field test of Dr. E. A. Sperry’s 
detector car took place on the Wabash 
in Nov. 1928. It revealed 64 transverse 
fissures, 135 horizontal fissures and six 
other rail defects in a distance of 154 
miles between Montpelier, Ohio and / 
Gary, Ind. 

The Sperry Rail Service of Danbury, 

Conn., was organized in 1957 when the 
Sperry Laboratory detected a transverse 
rail fissure for the first time in history, 
on New York Central rail. 

18 Do you know of an instance 
where three members of one family 
worked first-, second- and third-trick 
telegraphy in one station at the same 
time? ■ 

Yes, in 1912 three members of the 
Parker family held those tricks at Supai, 

Ariz., a Santa Fe boxcar depot'. They 
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If you visit Tennessee’s Blue Ridge Mountains this summer you can ride the steam-powered three-foot-gage Tweetsie Railroad. 
J. Scheer and E. Black tell about it in “Tweetsie,” an illustrated book. (Heritage House, 5308 Monroe Road, Charlotte, N.C.) 


elephant 
by the Clinchfield Rail- 
Tenn., Sept. 13, 1916. 

were 'Mr. and Mrs. Parker and their 
daughter, “Bunny,” who is now Mrs. 
Florence Terwilliger of 1740 E. Pinchot 
St., Stockton, Calif. / 

19 Was Barnum & Bailey's Jumbo 
the only circus elephant ever killed 
by a locomotive? 

The only one we know of. The ac¬ 
cident occurred Oct. 15, 1888, at St. 
Thomas, Ont., Canada, with Grand 
Trunk freight engine 88, two years be¬ 


fore GT freights were equipped with 
air brakes. 

A number of circus elephants have 
perished in circus-train wrecks in vari¬ 
ous countries, and wild elephants have 
been hit and killed by locomotives in 
African jungles. In 1916 a Sparks 
Brothers Circus elephant named Mary 
ran amok and fatally injured three 
trainers. She was executed officially by 
a Clinchfield Railroad wrecking crew at 
Erwin, Tenn. A derrick car swung the 
huge beast aloft by her neck and held 
her up until she was pronounced dead. 
Because of her ponderous weight, death 
is said to have been instantaneous. 

20 Where can l get a copy of the 
Great Northern book published in 1946? 

The only such book we know of is a 
pictorial album published by the Kalm- 
bach Publishing Co., 1027 N. 7th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

21 How do Italian railroads com¬ 
pare with ours? 

The Italian railroad system route 
mileage is just under 10,000. Ours is 
nearly 221,000. Italian railroads haul 
mostly passengers. Latest available fig¬ 
ures show 384 million passengers a year 
—about four-fifths of the U.S. figure. 
On the other hand, Italian railroads’ 
freight tonnage is'only about two per¬ 
cent of U.S. railroads’ freight tonnage. 

Steam locomotives in the U.S.A. are 
almost extinct, but Italy still operates 
nearly 2,500 of them in addition to 
more than 1,600 electric locomotives 


and over 100 diesels. But its steamers 
are dwindling, while electrics and die¬ 
sels are increasing. Total Italian motive 
power units run about 15 percent of the 
U.S. total. Another big difference be¬ 
tween the two countries is that Italy is 
pushing an electrification program that 
soon will embrace half of its total rail- 
route mileage. America’s modest rail 
electrification is decreasing. Italian rail¬ 
roads have 162,000 employes — about 
one-fifth of the U.S. figure. 

22 Is there a railroad periodical for 
the blind? 

Not that we know of. However, the 
Texas & Pacific issues a Braille version 
of its regular Eagle dining-car menu. 

23 (a) What are the specifications 
for a railroad watch? (b) Under what 
circumstances were they adopted? 

(a) It must have no less than 21 
jewels and be at least a size 16 with an 
open dial, heavy black arabic numerals, 
black hands and a crystal in perfect 
condition. It must keep time within 30 
seconds for one week. It must be regis¬ 
tered and accompanied by a “watch 
card,” with the date of last checkup by 
an official railroad watch inspector. A 
railroader must not paste pictures in 
his watch case, (b) The railroad watch 
had its beginning on a disastrous April 
day in 1891 at Kipton, Ohio, when a 
westbound train was rammed headon, 
killing 11 people. Investigation showed 
that the wreck occurred because an 
engineer’s watch was four minutes slow. 
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One of the few narrow-gage diesels in America, U.S. Army No. 3000, has multi¬ 
trucks, which makes it available for use on foreign lines of less than 3-foot j 

Dave Ingles, 1909 Golfview, Dearborn, 
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24 Please furnish the following data 
on short lines (a) List those with pas¬ 
senger service; ( b) that operate railroad 
post office cars with clerk; and (c) the 
names of the three shortest member 
lines of the American Short Line RR 
Association. 

(a) The following ASLRA have pas¬ 
senger service as indicated by Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 1957, the 
latest available report: 


New Mark 20, 20,000-gallon jumbo tank car built by North American Car Corp. 


Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish 

Atlantic & East 
Carolina 

Boston & Maine 

Buffalo Creek & 
Gauley 

Carolina Western 

Cape Fear Rys. 

Central of Ga. 

Claremont & Con¬ 
cord 

Delaware & Hud¬ 
son 

Denver & Rio 
Grande Western 

Detroit & Mackinac 

Duluth & North¬ 
eastern 

Frankfort & Cin¬ 
cinnati 

Georgia Northern 

Grasse River 


Hampton & 

Branchville 
Hoosac Tunnel & 
Wilmington 
Louisville & 

Wadley 

McCloud River 
Midland Conti¬ 
nental 

Moscow, Camden & 
San Augustine 
New Jersey & New 
York 

North Louisiana 
& Gulf 

Quanah, Acme & 
Pacific 

Sierra Railroad 
Tucson, Cornelia 
& Gila Bend 
Virginia Blue Ridge 
Wadley Southern 
Wrights ville & 
Tennille 


(b) The following operate post of¬ 
fice cars: 

Belfast & Morehead Lake 
Boston & Maine 
Central of Georgia 
Delaware & Hudson 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 

(c) These are the three 
member lines of the Association: 


Virginia Central 
Warwick Railway 
Jerseyville & 
Eastern 


There are no more passenger ferries in San Francisco Bay, but Western Pacific’s 
new train ferry Las Plumas does a great job of moving freight cars across the bay. 

. Western Pacific Railroad 


.71 miles of road 
.90 miles of road 


.96 miles of road 


25 What changes have resulted from 
the merger of the Nashville, Chatta¬ 
nooga & St. -Louis with the Louisville 
& Nashville? 

They have been many and varied. 
Sleepers between Louisville and Atlanta 
have been re-routed (via Chattanooga 
instead of Knoxville) and the City of 
Memphis has been discontinued. Three 
new divisions have been created—the 
Nashville, the Chattanooga and the 
Western & Atlantic, with former track¬ 
age of the NC&StL making the princi¬ 
ple contribution. 

Trains of the Nashville Division have 
been re-routed via Waverly, Bruceton 
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and McKenzie, Tenn. At Chattanooga 
plans are under way for building new 
freight and passenger stations and a new 
freight yard. (The downtown stations 
and Cravens Yard will be abandoned.) 
Leewood Yard, just outside Memphis, 
will be reconstructed. Shop operations 
at Paris, Tenn., will be transferred to 
Bruceton. Obviously, there will be an 
integration of the NC&StL’s office per¬ 
sonnel with the L&N’s. 

26 When was the first unbroken line 


gage. 
, Mich. 


of railroad completed between Atlantic 
waters and the Great Lakes? 

In 1851. 

27 What are tie plates? 

The plates of steel between the rails 
and the ties which provide the rail with 
a uniformly firm foundation. They help 
to hold track gage, and prevent the 
rail from cutting into the ties under the 
heavy impact of trains. • 
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Running Extra 


When you answer a question re¬ 
quested in Information Booth or 
Running Extra, be sure to mention 
the item number and date of issue. 


O. W. BROOKS, Sec-Treas., Lodge 
3078, Brotherhood of' Maintenance of 
Way Employees, Box 187, Emporium, 
Pa., sends additional data on Hugh 
Stephen’s comments about the Hunting- 
ton & Broad Top (page 41, April): 

He agrees that the H&BT always was 
standard gage, but points out that a 
narrow gage line paralleled the H&BT 
for about 18 miles. He refers to Trains 
“map of operating and abandoned rail¬ 
roads of Pennsylvania,” which shows: 

H&BT Mountain Railroad & Coal 
Co., standard gage; about 80 miles, in¬ 
cluding branches; operated in Hunting- 
ton Co., between Huntington, Sexton, 
Hopewell and Everett; abandoned 1954. 

East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co., 
heavy traffic, 3-foot gage, about 40 
miles, including branches; operated in 
Huntington Co. between Mount Union, 
Orbisonia and Robertsdale; abandoned 
about 1950. 

Both roads were used mainly to haul 
coal and lumber. 

WE GOOFED (item 3, April) in 
stating that the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton never had an electrified section. 
Actually, it had, years ago. We are glad 
this error was caught by several read¬ 
ers, among them Steve Maguire, James 
J. Genat, Norman Rolfe, T. M. Deter 
and Frederick Weiss.' . 


No. 580 wrecked at Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
in collision-1892.” 

This item belonged to his father, who 
was 20 at the time of the accident. He 
saw 580 collide with another train on a 
trestle and picked the brass cap from 
the wreckage. 

Who can furnish details of this wreck? 

MORE data on the original trans¬ 
continental rail comes from Roy A. 
Wykoff, Jr., Iowa Soldiers Home, Mar¬ 
shalltown, Iowa, who says there is a 
section of it in front ,of the Box Elder 
County court house at Brigham City, 
Utah; which came from the area near 
Promontory Point. 

JOSEPH FOX, Monomark BM/- 
EXN3, London, W.C. 1, England, says 
our report on early freight lines (item 
37, Feb.) reminds him of an anecdote 
about > the early days of railways in 
Britain. He writes “In 1855 the Mid¬ 
land had no London line of its own but 
its rails joined the London & Birming¬ 
ham at Rugby. The high-class L&B 
turned up its aristocratic ' nose at the 
cargo. ‘Coal by railway!’ exclaimed its 
manager. ‘They’ll want us to carry dung 
next.’ The coal went by rail, however, 
and has continued to do so ever since.” 

DISPOSITION of two Copper River 
& Northwestern engines is questioned 
by Pvt. Joseph Moore, MCAF, New 
River, Jacksonville, N. C., who says the 
McCloud River Railroad (April issue) 
is not in Oregon, but in California, near 
Mt. Shasta, where it ties in with the 
Great Northern. The town of McCloud 
is about 40 miles east of that point. 
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Addition of three modular track diagram sections to the existing Traffic Control 
Center at Tucson, Arizona will permit Southern Pacific to control an additional 145 
miles of CTC territory between Lordsburg and Anapara, New Mexico. Dotted lines 
show where they will be placed. Existing TCC machine controls 125 miles of CTC. 

Union Switch & Signal 


JOHN C. PARRY, 51 Oakwood 
Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J., has a 
dome-shaped brass object (about 2Vs 
inches high) with the number 580 
stamped on it. Inside is a label which 
reads “Cap to oil cup on Lehigh Valley 


WILLIAM M. BILL, Rte. 1, Fred¬ 
erick, Md., says C. Milligan was the 
author of the poem The Old Caboose 
(item 30, April). It first appeared in 
the “Chicago Tribune,” but he did not 
supply the date! 
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REFERRING to item 14, April, 
C. W. Witbeck, P.O. Box 970, Hamond, 
La., points out that the Illinois Central 
brought out the first aluminum reefer 
about 1946. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG’S private car 
(April issue) came from Utah to the 
Columbia & Western, according to Er¬ 
nie Plant, 6344 Argyle St., Horseshoe 
Bay, B.C., Canada. The C&W was a 
narrow gage out of Trail, B.C., later 
taken over by the Canadian Pacific. The 
car had been used by officials before it 
was sent to the Alaska Railway. It 
served as a business car in Alaska until 
the Army took over during World War 
II. Then it was stripped of its beauti¬ 
ful carvings and converted to a bunk 
car for officers. After the war it was 
operated as caboose No. 240. Mr. Plant 
has no more recent data and wants to 
know what happened to it after that. 

TWO wooden railway passenger cars 
are wanted by Daniel Harbaugh, 2643 
Streetsboro St., Hudson, Ohio, for use 
in a summer camp. His preference 
would be a sleeper and an observation 
car which he wants to place on a per¬ 
manent foundation in an “L” shape. 

J. L. WATSON, 1233 S. Hoover St., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif., has a New York 
& Erie pass dated 1853. Does any reader 
have an older one? Mr. Watson might 
buy it. His pass collection numbers 
about 820. Many are over 100 years 
old. His train-order collection is from 
329 roads all over the world, and in 
seven languages. 

WHO can identify a clear glass globe 
with all-brass fittings, made by Wm. 
Porter’s Sons, New York, with patent 
dates of April 23, 1867, Aug. 3, 1869 
and June 13, 1877? 

Earle C. Hanford, 56 Wayne Ave., 
Freehold, N. J., would like to buy such 
a lantern. 

ADDENDA re Anthony & Northern 
(April ’59). came from William A. Gib¬ 
son, National Railway Historical So¬ 
ciety, 1401 Fillmore, Topeka, Kan. 

He says Mr. Chandler’s answer ac¬ 
tually applies to the Kansas City & 
Northwestern rather than the A&N, 
which he points out (Official Guide, 
Jan., ’56) became the Wichita North¬ 
western—100.20 miles, 76 from Pratt 
to Vaughn, Kan., with a 24-mile branch 
line from Trousdale to Kinsley, Kan., 
tri-weekly train service and motor car 
connection between Pratt and Kinsley. 
The motor vehicle, had a bus-type body 
on railroad wheels. 

Since he does not give date of aban¬ 
donment, perhaps some reader can en¬ 
lighten us. 
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Seatrain Lines, Inc., which began hauling loaded freight cars by water in 1929 an¬ 
nounces a new sea-borne container service, the Seamobile, operating between New 
York City, and Houston, Texas. Each Seatrain ship has four decks with four tracks 
per deck and can hold 100 railroad cars or 80 railroad cars plus 64 Seamobiles. 


STEVE KALTOFF, 749 Cary Dr., 
San Leandro, Calif., questions F. D. 
Messinger’s statement on CTC operated 
by one dispatcher. He points out that 
only ,214.7 miles in the 344.1-mile 
stretch between Portola, Calif., and 
Weso, Nev., is CTC and the remaining 
129.4 miles is joint Western Pacific- 
Southern Pacific double track with au¬ 
tomatic block signal system. 

WHO has data on the dwindling 
Maryland & Pennsylvania — the back- 
woods short line nostalgically known as 
the “Ma and Pa”? Fred Sauerbrey, 1906 
East Joppa Rd., Baltimore 34, Md., and 
other East Coast fans, would appreci¬ 
ate a brief history for publication in this 
department. 

RUSSELL HAWKINS, 119 S. Grant 
St., San Mateo, Calif., wants informa¬ 
tion on New York Central’s 5500 Pop¬ 
pet valve engine. How did her per¬ 
formance compare with the other 
4-8-4’s and what was her horsepower? 

COMMENTING on the caption on 
page 38, Feb. issue, E. Everett Ed¬ 
wards, 10280 Clio Rd., Clio, Mich., 
says: “Train 21 at Grand Rapids would 
be bound for Muskegon (not Detroit), 
since Train 56 is the day train for that 
destination.” 

ALVIN JUSTES, Route 1, Box 254A, 
East Bernstadt, Ky., wants details of a 
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freight wreck that occurred March 21, 
1910, on the Louisville & Nashville. 
Who can furnish names of the trains, 
crewmen, cause, etc.? 

ITEM 29, Feb. issue: Paul Rigden, 
5538 Main Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio, feels 
railfans will be glad to know that the 
New York Central sent him the head¬ 
light, marker lights and number plate 
(No. 1977) from their last retired 
steamer (Riverside, Ohio, May ’57). A 
photographer sent him a large picture 
of No. 1977. 

He has a rather large memorabilia 
of NYC items, such as headlights from 
Hudson type No. 5212 and Niagara 
type No. 6073, as well as the emblem 
of No. 6024. He has the Keystone plate 
No. 5351 from the last Pennsy steam 
engine^ retired at Philadelphia in Nov. 
1957. 

His collection also includes old lan¬ 
terns from various roads and an all¬ 
brass bell from the Lehigh Valley which 
can be rung by air, steam, or by hand. 

F. E. GILLASPEE, 1813 Kenneth 
St., Modesto, Calif., wants information 
on the Apache Railroad which runs 
between Holbook and McNary, Ariz. 

GANDY DANCERS: Two readers 
have sent answers to our query about 
the origin of the term (Apr. issue). 

Dave Wertz, Box 353 Bakersfield, 
Calif., writes: “Old section men say 


that back before the turn of the cen¬ 
tury an extra gang foreman on the 
Northern Pacific, named John Gandy, 
had a rule that any man caught standing 
still was fired. So the fellows would 
suffle around during a lull—hence the 
term.” 

O. W. Brooks, Box 187, Emporium, 
Pa., has this answer: “It comes from 
the Gandy Tool Mfg. Co., in Chicago, 
makers of track tools.” 

We’ve heard of this origin before 
but have never been able to prove that 
such a company existed. Who knows? 

ROBERT LARSON, 2127 S. Fifth, 
Rockford, Ill., (answering item 16, 
Dec. ’58) has a Hammond’s Atlas of 
the World, 1939 edition, that lists most 
of the active railroads and discontinued 
lines in each state, including important 
electrics. Each railroad is keyed. 

“HAS any named train other than 
the Empire State Express been operat¬ 
ing continuously since 1892?” R. G. 
Cornelius asked in the April issue. 
“Yes,” replies Lewis Walter, 34 High- 
view St., Norwood, Mass. He calls at¬ 
tention to The Federal, joint New Ha- 
ven-Pennsy train between Boston and 
Washington, which has been running 
steadily since May 8, 1876. He believes 
this is the oldest named train in the 
United States still running continuously. 

ARNOLD LEWIS, Butte, Mont., 
wants a brief history of the Utah & 
Northern narrow-gage that operated be¬ 
tween Ogden, Utah and Butte, Mont., 
fropi about 1881. 

WHO knows the date of an accident 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
known as the “Excursion Picnic Wreck,” 
at Glenwood, Ill., around 1900? Mrs. 
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Ruth Burcham Howard, 407 W. Wood¬ 
bury St., Danville, III., says she was in 
it but can’t pinpoint the date. 

MIXED TRAINS: Readers from all 
over the country have sent in additions 
to Lowell Williams’ list (April issue). 
Here they are: 

Boston & Maine /has two in daily 
operation on the Portsmouth Branch 
from Manchester to Portsmouth, N.- H., 
-40.4 miles. This train is an ancient 
combine, serving both passengers and 
crew. It boasts a pot-bellied stove, oil 
lamps and old-fashioned icebox which 
holds a can of fresh spring water. (All 
within 50 miles of Boston!) 

The Belfast & Moorehead Lake runs 
daily mixed trains between Burnham 
Jet. and Belfast, Maine, 33:1 miles. 

Northern Pacific operates Nos. 199 
and 200 between Beach, N.D. and Ollie, 
Mont., 26 miles, on Mondays and Fri¬ 
days only. It is actually the Glendive- 
Dickinson local freight, which on Mon¬ 
days and Fridays works the Ollie 
Branch. On those days the caboose has 
passenger seats and a baggage section. 
It uses an old reefer and water car to 
supply stations on the branch. Motive 
power is a GP-7 or 9. 

The Norfolk & Western’s Abingdon 
(West Jefferson) Branch has Nos. 201 
and 202, which stop at Whitetop, Va., 
and reach one of, if not the highest 
elevation of any trackage east of the 
Mississippi (discounting Mt. Washing¬ 
ton Cog Railway), 3,565 feet. 


The StLSW has.a mixed run between 
Waco, McGregor and Gateville, Tex. 
(about 40 miles) which may be the 
only passenger service the Cotton Belt 
offers in Texas. 

Arkansas has the following: The Chi¬ 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific has two 
trains between Tinsman and' Crossett. 
The Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy has 
four between Kensett and Searcy, The 
St. Louis South-Western has two between 
Malden, Mo. and Trumann, Ark.; two 
between Paragould and Blytheville; two 
between Stuttgart and Gillett; and two 
between Pine Bluff and North Little 
Rock. North Louisiana & Gulf has two 
trains between Hodge and Gibsland. 

The state of Texas has the following: 
The Santa Fe—two trains between Carls¬ 
bad, N.M. and Pecos, Tex.; two between 
Pampa and Clinton; two between Lub¬ 
bock and Seagraves; two between Pan¬ 
handle and Borger; and two between 
Ft. Stockton and Presidio. There are two 
between Camden and Moscow (steam 
powered) on the Moscow, Camden & 
San Augustine. The St. Louis-South- 
Western has two between Addison and 
Fort Worth and two between East 
Waco and Gatesville. 

JIMMIE H. TATUM, 412 West First 
St., El Dorado, Ark., wants information 
about the Bois D’Arc & Southern, a 
seven-mile line at Seagoville, Tex., aban¬ 
doned in 1946. 

SHOO-FLY RAILROAD: James H. 


Whippo, 218^ Park, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., has some interesting data on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana (which he 
calls the “Shoo-Fly”). He saw the first 
train, which was pulled by the John 
Young , a beautiful locomotive with 
bright red driving wheels and polished 
brass around the boiler ar\d over the 
cylinders. The top of her smokestack 
Was almost the width of the track. She 
was a woodburner and the fuel was 
stacked high in the tender. Charley 
Francisco (afterward pastor of a Qua¬ 
ker meeting house in Richmond, Ind.), 
was the first engineer. He took Mr. 
Whippo and his friends for rides in the 
engine. The GR&I opened up new vistas 
for the people of that isolated area 
which was hemmed in by, forests. 

GEORGE HENNESSY, Cedar Rap¬ 
ids, Iowa, wants to know what railroad 
pioneered longer, wider and higher 
berths in sleeping cars. 

E. M. NEFF, 1515 Maryland Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, sends more data on 
the Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern, 
taken from old copies of the Official 
Guide : April, 1883 shows that it ran 
from Cincinnati to Lebanon as the Cin¬ 
cinnati Northern; Nov., 1893 lists it 
as the Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern; 
Nov., 1909 lists it under PRR owner¬ 
ship; and in the Aug., 1922 issue, the 
CL&N has lost its identity and is merely 
a branch of the Pennsy. • 



After years of service on the Jersey Cen¬ 
tral, this Camelback was used by a con¬ 
tractor on the Jersey Turnpike from 
April, ’50 to Nov., ’51, then sold for scrap. 

Collection of Phelps & Frankenfeld RR. Club 
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Westbound Pennsy M-l (4-8-2), No. 6979, 
drifts along main line through Duncannon, 
Pa., sporting white feathers from pops and 
generator stack. String df hoppers is just out 
of Enola en route to Altoona. Scene dated 
Sept., ’56, can never again be duplicated. 

Don Wood, 29 Mt. Haven Drive, Livingston, N.J. 






































Engineer Coupens adjusts headlight 
on BHC No* 9, ,a Mogul named Chef 
Crazy Horse , built by Cooke in ’82 
for Colorado, & Southern narrow-gage. 

train, not a straight passenger train. 

I know about the two-foot-gage Eda- 
ville Railroad at South Carver, Mass., 
on the thick end of Cape Cod, and the 
Pine Creek line near Freehold, N. J. \ 
Also the Rail City Museum setup at 
Sandy Creek, N. Y.; the slim-gage 
Tweetsie that runs out of Johnson City, 
Tenn.; the trackage on the University 
of Miami (Fla.) South Campus; Ward 
Kimball’s private Grizzly Flats Railroad 
at San Gabriel, Calif., and Knott’s 
Berry Farm at Buena Park, Calif., and 
the Crystal Springs & Southwestern in 
Travel Town, Los Angeles. 

These and a few other full-scale 
amusement roads haul passengers with 
steam power but not one of them, like 
the BHC, is a common carrier. 

You must have heard of the super- 
colossal portraits of four American 
Presidents that Gutzon Borglum sculp¬ 
tured in deathless granite high on Mt. 
Rushmore in South Dakota. This bold 
work of art, dedicated in 1927, is lo¬ 
cated near the gleaming rails of the 
Black Hills Central. You’ll see it, of 
course, when you visit our pike. 

All summer long and into early Au¬ 
tumn, when the forests flame red and 
gold, you can hear the full-throated 
bellow of a steam whistle. Trace its 
echoes to Hill City, an unspoiled toym 
thirty miles south of Rapid City. There 
where the railroad begins, you leave 
behind U.S. Highway 16 and banal 
civilization and you wander back into 
the past. 

You’d better reach Hill City shortly 
after daybreak, when bluejays are scold- 
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ing and deer are browsing timidly on 
the lush grass, if you would mingle with 
the early-rising railfans who inspect 
our engine, No. 69. 

This sturdy old Consolidation, known 
as Klondike Casey , was built in 1908 
for the narrow-gage White Pass & 
Yukon in Canada and Alaska. She has 
21x29-inch cylinders, modest 42-inch 
driving wheels, and boiler pressure of 
160 pounds per square inch. Her weight 
is 213,000 pounds. Tractive effort, 
28,260 pounds. For 48 years she 
wheeled passengers and freight in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Then the 
WP&Y dieselized, and No. 69 was load¬ 
ed into a steamship at Skagway, Alaska, 
for the first leg of her long journey to 
Hill City. 

Each morning Fireman Mackey and 
I get Klondike Casey coaled and water¬ 
ed and fired up for another day’s work 
—sixty miles daily, six round trips of 
ten miles each between Hill City and 
Oblivion. We transport up to 1,000 
passengers a day. during the season. 
You can find photographs of the 69 in 
numerous picture collections. 

I am proud to run a steam engine in 
the Diesel Age. Very few Americans 
do. It gives me joy to see our five his¬ 
toric coaches fill up with excited, hap¬ 
py men, women, and children for the 
run to yesterday. 

Up 4 percent grades we go, around 
16-degree curves, across lofty fills, and 


through spectacular cuts hewn long ago 
by brawny, determined men with hand 
packs and black powder, and then we 
plunge downhill and up across the next 
hogback, all on narrow-gage rails. Such 
things make the trip interesting. 

I feel that I almost own the train. 
Two years ago, on her first run, I took 
her up the famous Tin Mill Hill, just 
out of Hill City, and I’ve handled her 
on almost every trip since then. 

Enthusiastic patrons, of our narrow- 
gage did not wait for the road to be 
completed before they began flocking 
to the scene. From the day the first 
spike was driven, they swarmed around, 
coming to Hill City on two-week vaca¬ 
tions, encouraging the steel gang that 
worked on the tracks and checking the 
progress from day to day. 

The line was built from three direc¬ 
tions. One group of workers started 
from Hill City, up Tin Mill Hill, and 
spent much time installing dual-gage 
switches on the wye that stood already 
at the point where the slim-gage BHC 
comes into the standard-gage Burling¬ 
ton main track to share the Hill City 
depot. 

A second gang built the narrow-gage 
wye at Oblivion, deep in the forest, 
grading and clearing timber as they 
went along. The third construction crew 
began about midway and toiled first 
toward one end, then the other. I took 
the first primitive train over the new 



Three-way switch at Oblivion came from the century-old East Broad Top Railroad 
in Pennsylvania. The two engines are Klondike Casey and Chief Crazy Horse. 
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route the moaning after the last spike 
was driven. August 18, 1957. 

Our earliest runs were made : with a • 
minimum of facilities. We had a small, 
war-surplus, gasoline pump that worked 
half the night to fill the tender from a 
cool, shallow stream across from our 
storage tank. Later in the day, after our 
third trip, when we needed more water 
• we’d stop at the edge of town and fill 
the tender with a fire hose attached to 
a city hydrant, while passengers watched 
with lively curiosity. 

By June, 1958, however, we were 
able to take water each trip from a tank 
newly built at Hill City. This tank was 
bought with dollar subscriptions that 
came to the BHC from well-wishers all 
over the States and Canada. 

Our first run to the wilderness ter¬ 
minus of Oblivion stampeded a herd of 
white-faced cattle. They had probably 
never before seen or heard a steam en¬ 
gine. The herd stirred uneasily as we 
rounded a curve into their view. At 
first one or two of them turned and 
headed leisurely' for the forest. Then, 
when I yanked the whistle cord for a 
small dirt-road crossing; the whole herd 
suddenly charged into the timber. They 
ran through the woods and out the other 
side, only to meet our train as it round¬ 
ed the next curve. 

Now and then we still startle deer, 
but the cattle in the mountain meadows 
have become more blase and simply 


stare at the train' as we roll by. .Occa¬ 
sionally we shoo a deer off the track. 

Sometimes folks ask me, “How did 
the Black Hills Central get started in 
the first place?” Well, a group of rail- 
fans headed by William B. Heckman 
wanted America to have another operat¬ 
ing steam railroad “for boys of all ages,” 
as he put it. Loconiotives exhibited in 
museums and parks were fine, he rea¬ 
soned, but live steam was much more 
exciting. 

So Biff and his associates organized 
the BHC and had it incorporated under 
South Dakota laws, with Biff himself as 
president. Many fans backed the idea. 
When the company began issuing sou¬ 
venir Founder’s Certificates at a dollar 
each to finance the project, applications 
and dollars came in by mail from Eng¬ 
lish-speaking North America and half a 
dozen foreign countries. Some persons 
sent five or ten dollars apiece. Others 
enrolled their friends and relatives as 
Founders. One loyal supporter went so 
far as to enroll fifty people! 

Besides the Certificates, which com¬ 
mend donors for their interest in oldtime 
railroading, each supporter is given a 
round-trip ticket to Oblivion which he 
can use and then save as a souvenir. 

Some Founders have been active in 
locating retired engines, cars, and other 
relics for display at our museum in 
Oblivion. One man came up with an 
odd-looking switch of the. Civil War 


They Burned Union 

Mobs Turned the Railroad Strike of 1877 into a Carnival 


by 

TT'ARLY in 1877 railroad manage- 
ments in Eastern U.S.A. announced 
that their employes’ wages would be re¬ 
duced 10 percent, the new schedule to 
go into effect June first on some roads, 
July first on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

This was the second cut in five years 
and it really hurt. There had been some 
excuse for the first one, because it came 
at a time of general business panic, 
when big investment houses were forced 
to the wall and money was scarce. But 


“Carload Andy” Ospring 

by ’77 the nation had begun to snap 
out of the depression. 

Rank-and-file railroaders protested 
against the second cut as high-handed 
and unfair. On top of that, they com¬ 
plained of irregular employment, many 
men being laid off three or four days at 
a time even while they were away from 
home. They complained also of slow 
pay. Sometimes wages were held up as 
long as three months in a. row! 

The Pennsylvania Railroad ordered 


period that you can see today at the 
wye. Another citizen donated a two- 
foot-gage steam locomotive to our col¬ 
lection. Still another helped us to get a 
standard-gage business car. 

Pretty soon Oblivion will have an 
1800-type depot to house the exhibits, 
including a model railroad layout, and 
a snack counter, for even railfans like 
to eat. We may eventually get a tele¬ 
phone for communicating with Hill City, 
but such new-fangled contraptions are 
regarded with suspicion at the end of 
steel. 

Already, more than 30,000 passen¬ 
gers have ridden the BHC to Oblivion. 
The fare is $1.65 for adults. With no 
freight income and no head-end revenue 
from passenger trains, the BHC relies 
entirely on passenger fares and cash 
from the Founders’ Certificates to pay 
its expenses, but the anticipated increase 
in vacation traffic this summer is likely 
to halt the issuance of Certificates. 

Our plans call for adding more cars 
to our train this summer, and in time 
we will probably have a second train. 
When and if we do, I hope to take her 
on the first run to Oblivion. I’ll do the 
same for you, my friend, when you 
visit the Black Hills on your vacation 
this summer—and I hope you will. 

Yep, thar’s steam and engine-smoke 
and shinin’ narrer-gage rails in them 
thar hills that you climb on the round 
trip to Oblivion. • 


Station 

of Blood and Violence 


that all freight trains be doubleheaded 
between Pittsburgh and Altoona. Prior 
to that time Pennsy doubleheaders had 
been rather scarce. The object of this 
order, -as the trainmen observed, was to 
cut operating expense by eliminating 
one regular train crew on each double- 
header. The new trains were consider¬ 
ably longer and their crews had twice as 
much work and more responsibility. 

On the day this order was issued, 
June 19th, two brakemen and a fireman 
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at Pittsburgh refused to go out on a 
doubleheader. The train dispatcher then 
recruited a train crew from among the 
yardmen. The strikers attacked the 
scabs, as they called them, with coup¬ 
ling pins and clubs. They would not let 
these men take over their runs. 

As incoming trains arrived, their 
crews for the most part sided with the 
strikers. Tension mounted. In just a few 
hours Pittsburgh freight service was tied 
up and the city was gripped by the 
worst riot in its history. Most of the 
Pennsy’s property in that area fell into 
the hands of excited railroad workers, 
underprivileged men demanding what 
they thought were their rights. 

At first neither the city officials nor 
police interfered, because the situation 
was reasonably peaceful. But late in the 
evening on the first day of the strike 
the division superintendent appealed to 
the sheriff’s office for protection in his 
efforts to get the doubleheaded freight 
trains moving. Railroad officials tried 
to harangue the crowd, which was get¬ 
ting larger and more menacing by the 
minute, but were shouted down. 

Public feeling in and around Pitts¬ 
burgh was definitely against the rail¬ 
road. The superintendent, anticipating 
that violence would break out, wired to 


the Governor of the state for aid. The 
Governor was away from his . office on 
business, but his Adjutant General sent 
the state militia to Pittsburgh. General 
Pearson arrived on the morning of July 
21st with three regiments bent on main¬ 
taining peace. 

These troops, units of the National 
Guard, consisted mostly of Philadel¬ 
phians. They were assigned to hold an 
important railroad grade crossing near 
the Union Station. When they began 
unloading from trains the crowd went 
wild with enthusiasm, for ‘they knew 
that the soldiers sympathized with them. 
The Pennsy officials noticed it, too, and 
made the mistake of asking that the 
state militia be withdrawn from the city; 

Hours passed. The crowd was swol¬ 
len by people pouring in from neigh¬ 
boring towns and its mood was becom¬ 
ing more and more truculent. The new¬ 
comers included coal miners, who fa¬ 
vored labor in all kinds of disputes 
and who led drab lives and came to the 
city for excitement. Many hoodlums and 
roughnecks also swarmed in. 

T ATE that afternoon other armed 
^ forces, arrived, militia men from 
the Pittsburgh district. They were sta¬ 
tioned at key points near The railroad 


property adjoining the depot. General 
Pearson told his men not to fire a shot. 

As night came on and gaslights flick¬ 
ered in houses, buildings, and public 
lamp-posts, the troops scattered them¬ 
selves all over the city, many deserting 
their posts to mingle with the people. 
The crowd that thronged around the 
Pennsy roundhouse soon became un¬ 
ruly. Riot was brewing. 

A number of the troublemakers had 
firearms. They aimed shotgun blasts at 
the roundhouse windows and kept it up 
sporadically, despite warnings from the 
troops that bloodshed would follow. if 
they did not stop. Late that evening, 
some of the soldiers, apparently dis¬ 
regarding orders from their commander, 
fired on the crowd, killing two or three 
rioters and wounding others. 

That did it. With yells of rage, the 
mob reacted violently. Small fires had 
been started here and there on railroad 
property, and the first bloodshed turned 
the hoodlums into pyromaniacs, deter- 
,mined to wreak havoc on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. The mob besieged 
militia men in the roundhouse. 

Soon the roundhouse was blazing. 
Then the freight house and the pas¬ 
senger station went up in flames. The 
mob howled insanely. There was no 
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stopping them. Fire spread to numerous 
freight and passenger cars, reducing 
them to charted wood and tWisted 
metal. While the freight house was 
burning, some men pilfered its con¬ 
tents, rolling out k,egs of whisky to add 
drunkenness to the growing disorder. 

It is surprising that, in view of the 
mob’s temper and the enormous amount 
of damage done, there were relatively 
few casualties in the Pittsburgh riot. A 
much larger number of violent deaths 
occurred elsewhere in connection with 
the great railroad strike. 

Many of the people in the crowd at 
Pittsburgh gradually became aware that 
they hadn’t eaten in nearly twenty-four 
hours, and they thinned out before 
dawn. Pennsylania Railroad officials, 
eager to get them out of the city, an¬ 
nounced that they had set up tables 
loaded with food on the opposite side 
of the Alleghany River and this food 
was free for the asking! 

The people then began drifting across 
the river, for something to eat, and the 
riot subsided. Thus it came about that 
the railroad company fed members of 
the mob which had caused heavy dam¬ 
age to its property. After their appe- 
tites had been appeased, the folks re¬ 
turned meekly to their homes. 

The destruction done to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad was estimated to be well 
over five million dollars, and that was a 
huge sum indeed, in those days, par¬ 
ticularly during hard times. The Pehnsy 
lost its Union Station, the roundhouse, 
a large hotel, a grain elevator. In fact, 
most of the forty buildings destroyed 


by incendiaries were railroad property. 

The rolling stock loss exceeded 15 
passenger cars and 850 freight cars. 
More than 100 locomotives were de¬ 
stroyed, many of them having been 
caught there, unable to move when the 
riot got under way. Many of the freight 
cars put to the torch were loaded with 
merchandise, which also was lost. 


W HILE the strike was on, through 
freight and passenger • trains by¬ 
passed the Smoky City. Damage done 
to the Pennsy was confined to the Pitts¬ 
burgh district. Meanwhile, the trouble 
was spreading. John King, Jr., first vice 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, ex¬ 
pressed surprise that it hit his road. 

“The B&O,” he said, “was the last 
company competing for the great trade 
of the West which made the second 
wage reduction of 10 percent. Since the 
panic of 1873, not only have rates on 
through freight and other traffic been 
reduced by severe and active competi¬ 
tion, but the. quantity in the aggregate 
has been diminished. Especially in this 
true of the coal trade.” 

The new wage schedule included: 
Conductors, between $1.33 and $1.66 
per day; brakemen, $1.00 and $1.33; 
engineers, $2.25 and $2.93 (not count¬ 
ing a 25-cent premium), and firemen, 
$1.35 and $1.53. 

What Mr. King referred to as “severe 
and active competition” was the cut¬ 
throat rivalry for freight and passenger 
business which had brought rates down 
to ridiculously low levels, often below 


actual cost. For example, livestock was 
hauled from Chicago to New York, 

' more than 900 miles, at one dollar a 
carload! And passengers were trans¬ 
ported between the two big cities for as 
little as $2.50 a round trip! 

/ Someone had to pay for these losses, 
and naturally the employes were stuck. 

On July 16th forty men in B&O 
freight service at Baltimore, Md., show¬ 
ed their wrath by leaving their trains 
and declaring a strike. The company 
responded by hiring forty “scab” train 
and engine men to take their places. 

There were rioting and bloodshed on 
the B&O, among other systems, in what 
turned out to be the greatest and most 
violent demonstration of railroad labor 
that the world had ever known. The 
walkout spread over fourteen states. It 
tied up almost every road between the 
Hudson River and the Mississippi, from 
Virginia to the Canadian border, and 
it cost more than a hundred lives and 
railroad property worth millions of dol¬ 
lars. But it did not involve the Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, which 
had been organized only a few years 
before and was still rather weak. 

Federal troops were called, out in five 
of the fourteen states, and at length 
bayonets and bullets “pacified” the mal¬ 
contents. The great strike of 1877 fiz¬ 
zled out. Trains began running again on 
schedule, including the Pennsy’s much- 
hated doubleheaders. 

William H. Vanderbilt, president of 
the New York Central, issued this state¬ 
ment: “We have passed through a 
period of unparalleled excitement.... I 
appealed to you to resist willful lawless¬ 
ness at the hands of rioters, to protect 
the property of this company, and as¬ 
sist in restoring order. Your response 
has won the admiration and respect of 
the entire company Of our 12,000 em¬ 
ployes, less than 500 have shown any 
disposition to embarrass us.” 

As a token of his appreciation, Van¬ 
derbilt distributed $100,000 among the 
employes, except executives and clerks, 
rated according to their position on the 
payroll. 

Thus ended the first big railroad 
walkout. Although the men did not win 
the wage scale they had fought for, they 
demonstrated a power that the officials 
would never forget. They showed, too, 
the need for organization. And as they 
organized here and there over the years 
and as their organizations grew in 
strength, wages and working conditions 
improved. The strike of 1877 was a 
long-range victory. • 
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R. C. Lake, on Pennsy’s electrified Mary¬ 
land Division, uses device like fish-pole, 
with gage at bottom, to measure the 
wear of a contact wire. 

Pennsylvania Railroad 


Ever see a way-car equipped with Marcum airbrake signal? Indicators would be 
in this position, crosswise to car, if a train were coupled ahead and brakes set. 


Train quickly for repeat income in the exciting, secure 
Claim Investigation and Claim Adjusting field. Our 
students and graduates are already earning $6 to $10 
an hour SPARE TIME — and up to $10,000 a year Full 
Time. You need NO prior experience or higher educa¬ 
tion. And your age does NOT matter. 

HERE IS YOUR CHANCE FOR ACTION 
AND REAL JOB SECURITY 

As a trained Claim Investigator you will (1) INVESTIGATE FACTS 
and (2} DISTRIBUTE MONEY as the representative of wealthy 
organizations. 

No other business offers you greater opportunities for success and secur¬ 
ity. Here's why: The huge, rapidly expanding Claim Investigation and 
Adjusting Profession right now distributes more money than any other 
service industry. And it’s growing fast. Over 200 MILLION ACCIDENTS 
must be investigated this year for insurance Companies, Airlines, Rail¬ 
roads, Steamship Lines, and Government Offices. 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS 

Investigate full time for one company — or open your own business from 
your home and earn up to $10 an hour as investigator for many com¬ 
panies. NO investment in equipment needed. We show you how. 
It's easyl . 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 

SEND NOW for Big, FREE, illustrated Universal Schools Catalog. We 
will show you how simple it is for you to become a fully qualified Claim 
Investigator. At home in your leisure you can get know-how that used to 
take years to master. And the cost is low. You may earn while you learn. 
Many students have paid for the cost of their training — 3, 4, 5 times 
over — long before graduation. FREE employment help. No obligation 
on your part. No salesman will call. Send coupon TODAY. Gl 
APPROVED. 

UNIVERSAL SCHOOLS INC. 
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* | UNIVERSAL 

! 6801 Hillcrest Avenue Dept. 

Dallas 5, Texas 

| Please rush me your FREE book on Claim 
J obligate me and no salesman will call. 
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of Niagara, St. Catherines & 


Sy Reich accompanied Steve Maguire on last run 
Toronto Ry. Steve took these four pix. (Above) No. 620 crosses Ten-Mile Creek. 


No. 620 waits while freight motor 21 pushes cars into siding at Port Colborne. 


Car 620 on bridge of old line to Niagara Falls, Ont., on last day of operation. 


There was snow on the track that final day. Here is line car 30 used as a plow. 


Steve Maguire's 

TRANSIT 

TOPICS 


W ILL crewless trains eventually run 
the 725 miles of New York sub¬ 
ways? It could be. New York City 
Transit Authority is 
exploring the possi¬ 
bility of. converting 
its whole under¬ 
ground system to' | 
automatic operation! 

Crewless trains 
have been tried out 
experimentally, with 
some success, on the 
New Haven Rail¬ 
road and overseas on 
the French National. st8ve Ma,ui,e 
If applied to subway trains, this plan 
would cause some technological unem¬ 
ployment. You could hardly blame Mike 
Quill for not liking it. Mike is head of 
the local Transport Workers Union. His 
objective is to keep as many TWU mem¬ 
bers on the payroll as possible and at 
top wages, regardless of whether or not 
he inconveniences millions of subway 
riders with a strike or raise fares. 

NYCTA announces that, if the plan 
is adopted, its first step would be to con¬ 
vert to automatic control the short 
'shuttle line between Times Square and 
Grand Central Terminal. The Transit 
Authority estimates that this could be 
done in less than a year for about one 
million dollars. The cost, says NYCTA, 
could be made up eventually by savings 
on the wages of crews. No mention is 
made of how Mike and his merry men 
would react to the abolition of crews. 

Complete subway automation would 
eliminate 90 percent of the 3100 motor- 
men and 75 per cent of the conductors 
and platform men now employed. Of 
those left, most would work on station 
platforms, using manual levers to su¬ 
persede the automatic operation when¬ 
ever necessary. 

Existing cars, tracks, and ‘ platforms, 
with minor modifications, would be 
used in the new plan. Electronic con¬ 
trols would be placed on the cars, plat¬ 
forms, and in. the tracks. Trains would 
be dispatched by an automatic mech¬ 
anism into which the desired schedule 
is fed. 
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Aside from financing, .all that is 
needed to make the shuttle trains crew¬ 
less is approval by the City Board of' 
Estimate. If it were attempted, TWU 
would pull the biggest transit strike in 
history. 

Charles L. Paterson, NYCTA chair¬ 
man, says the difficulties do not appear 
’ to be insurmountable. Further studies 

would have to be made, he says, before 
automatic operation could be extended 
to the entire subway system. 

Also making headlines are two offers 
by private individuals to buy and oper¬ 
ate the city’s entire transit system, re¬ 
taining the present 15-cent fare. Will, the 
city sell? We don’t know—yet. 

EXCEPT for Toronto Transporta¬ 
tion Commission streetcar system, all 
passenger trolleys will be gone from 
Canada by early September. Included 
in the demise are Canada’s last two in- 
terurban lines, the Niagara, St. Cath¬ 
arines & Toronto Railway and the 
Canadian National’s Montmorency Di¬ 
vision, the latter formerly owned by 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Com¬ 
pany. 

Quebec-St. Joachim passenger ser¬ 
vice ended in. the early morning of 
March 16. An independent bus line took 
over. Rail freight service is expected to 
be dieselized shortly. 

Twelve days later, the last interurban 
left Port Colborne for Thorold, Ont., on 
the NSTC&T line. This service was re¬ 
placed by a bus, but trolley freight con¬ 
tinues on the network out of St. Cath¬ 
arines, Ontario. 

Early this year Ottawa Transporta¬ 
tion Commission began to convert its 
streetcar lines under a plan that called 
for complete “bussing” by June 1. The 
end of the trolleys, combined with a 
cut in bus operation, referred to by 
OTC as “streamlining” the service, has 
cut 200 employes from the payroll. 

September 6 is the date set for trol¬ 
leys to disappear from all Montreal 
streets, reports the Montreal Transpor¬ 
tation Commission. Six trolley lines, 
with a total of 25 miles of route, will 
vanish. They are the Papineau, Rose- 
, mount, Delorimier, Millen, and Mon¬ 
treal North. The Cartierville line would 
be gone by the time this issue is out. 

Ever since the MTC took over the 
Montreal system in 1951 and began 
converting to* buses, the number of 
revenue passengers has been dropping 
steadily. The future looks bleak for 
Montreal rapid transit. We’ve heard 
reports that a European company was 
interested in building a Montreal sub- 
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way, but MTC Chairman Duperron 
denies knowledge of any such plan. Ap¬ 
parently MTC is committed to slow, 
congested bus operation, with no future 
program for anything better. 

In Eastern Canada a few juice freight 
lines are still operating, but eventually 
most of these are likely to be dieselized. 
Thanks to Jean Le Clerc, R. D. Brown, 
John Eagle, and John Vogel for send¬ 
ing us the news. 

ELECTRIC RAILROADERS’ AS¬ 
SOCIATION, celebrating its 25th An¬ 
niversary, plans a railfan week-end at 
Washington, D. C., on August 15 and 
16, featuring a tour of D. C. transit 
lines, a Pennsylvania Railroad trip, and 
a convention meeting with entertain¬ 
ment. The public is invited. Contact the 
Convention Committee at ERA head¬ 
quarters, 145 Greenwich St., New York 
City. 

GONE is the hope that trolleys will 
be running in the District of Columbia 
after 1963. President O. Roy Chalk of 
the D. C. System, has lost his appeal for 
lengthening this deadline, reports H. H. 
Diers, 4722 Chesapeake St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., and the company 
is now resigned to the dismal prospect 
of total rail abandonment. 

First on the bus substitution schedule 
are Georgia and Wisconsin Avenues and 
7th Street, with Cabin John later this 
year, and the Mt. Pleasant line ending 
in 1960. The rest of this fine railway 
system will be torn up piecemeal. The 
last lines to operate,. 14th and 11th 
Streets, will go in 1963. 

Capital Planning groups, studying a 
report on Washington traffic by De- 
Leuw, Cather &! Co., of Chicago, are. 
giving President Eisenhower plans for a 
$2.5 billion system of freeways and 
rapid-transit, subways in the Capital 
area that extends into Maryland and 
Virginia. ' 

Under the report, two rapid-transit 
electric railway lines would utilize me¬ 
dian strips of new freeways, which 
would underpass downtown Washington 
in crisscrossing subways. These would 
total about 35 miles of track and cost 
about $450 million. 

One route starting in Bethesda, Md., 
would run downtown, jog around Capi¬ 
tol Hill, and go out under the Anacostia 
River to a terminal near Suitland Park¬ 
way. The second route would originate 
in the Silver Spring-Wheatland section, 
run downtown and under the Potomac 
River, and terminate in Alexandria, Va. 
The stations would be about a mile 
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YOU COULD BE 
YOUR OWN BOSS! 

Run an Automotive Wholesale 
Distributing Company of Your Own 

If you were a Bowes distrib¬ 
utor you would be a successful 
small businessman enjoying the 
profits of your own hard work. 
You would,have a better home, 
a better car and could afford to 
send the kids to college. 

What’s more you would, as 
your own boss of such a com¬ 
pany, get the kind of satisfaction 
that you couldn’t find working 
for somebody else. You'd be sell¬ 
ing- to service station operators 
and garage owners—fellows much 
like yourself, who always wanted 
to run a small business of their 
own too. You would be handling 
a nationally advertised line of 
automotive products which your 
customers must have to run 
their business. 

For people like you who have 
seriously thought about running 
their own business, the Bowes 
“Seal Fast” Corporation has pre¬ 
pared a booklet, “So You Want 
To Be Your Own Boss!” In it a 
number of different small busi¬ 
nesses you might be interested in 
are described and compared as to 
work, investment and possible 
profits. 

This booklet also tells why 
Bowes is now offering a few men 
the chance to become one of their 
distributors. 

If you're not afraid of hard 
work and can make an invest¬ 
ment of about $8,500 in truck 
and stock, you may get a chance 
to become one of these distribu¬ 
tors with a “protected” territory. 

If Bowes picks you, you will 
be thoroughly trained until you 
are well on your way to a sub¬ 
stantial and secure income. 

For complete information on 
how you can go into business for 
yourself as a Bowes distributor 
and your free copy of our book¬ 
let, “So You Want To Be Your 
Own Boss! ” send your request to: 
Mr. Charles E. Bowes, President, 
the Bowes “Seal Fast” Corpora¬ 
tion, 5902 E. 34th Street, Dept. 
2398, Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

Bowes Distributors throughout 
the country are part of a multi¬ 
million dollar operation. They 
- represent a firm which in 40 
years has grown to be one of the 
largest of its kind, with plants in 
London, England; Hamilton, On¬ 
tario; Riverside, California, and 
Indianapolis. Its credit rating is 
the highest (AAA-1) available. 







chanical or electrical failures on fixed 
rails.” 

Readers can judge for themselves. 


Closed trolley in Bangkok, Thailand capital, waits for another car at turnout. 

J. W. Higging, Tokyo, Japan 


of the Buffalo, N. Y., bus system deliv¬ 
ered a tirade against the plan for rail 
rapid transit suggested by Melvin H. 
Baker of the Buffalo Redevelppment 
Foundation. Mr. Thomas’s idea of flex¬ 
ibility differs sharply from that of the 
Monitor. Said he: “They (the buses) are 
far more flexible than rapid-transit ser¬ 
vice provided on steel rails by vehicles 
with steel wheels. They are free from 
system-wide delays resulting from me- 


UNUSUAL interurban cars—only two 
that design ever built—were operated 
on the Stark Electric Railroad between 
Canton and Alliance, Ohio, from 1914 
to T8, writes McKinley Crowley, 714 
St., NW, Canton, who often saw 
He supplied our photo. 
Jewett in 1914, they were 
18 and 19. The front end 
was sharply curved in parabolic design 
and the cars were generally referred 
to a “wind-splitters.” A very few other 
roads had cars with this front design, 
but 18 and 19 had the entrance not on 
either side but in the rear, of all places, 
where loading at terminals apparently 
was made easier. 

Whatever the loading difficulties may 
have been, they were solved July 4, 
1918, when the two cars met head-on 
in an accident that destroyed both front 
ends. Eventually the cars were rebuilt 
to standard design. 

THE ONLY trolley operation left in 
Rhode Island, a freight switching line 
at Lonsdale owned by Berkshire-Hatha¬ 
way, Inc., ended last Dec. 18, reports 
Norton Clark, 29 Richardson St., New¬ 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Clark was at the controls on the 
freight motor, No. 2, on her final run. 


\ 

apart, with a large downtown terminal 
station near Twelfth and, E streets, 

N.W. 

THE VALUE of rapid transit under 
severe weather conditions is shown in a 
Christian Science Monitor, clipping sent 
by William C M Kessel, 101 Center St., 

Hamburg, N. Y. 

“When a twin deluge of snow and 
shoppers hit Cleveland streets,” it says, 

“the only commuters who got home on 
time were those who rode rapid transit. 

Private cars and buses were locked in 
a traffic snarl which took almost'four 
hours to unravel. But the 50,000 who • 
rode either of the two rapid-transit 
systems were home in plenty of time 
for dinner. 

“The fact that rapid transit is not 
only fast but relatively weatherproof 
is one of the big reasons why Cleveland 
is laying major emphasis on this ap¬ 
proach in dealing with the tremendous 
problem of moving commuters and 
shoppers. 

“There are other reasons, too. One is 
that the cost is not excessive when com¬ 
pared to the huge price tags on new 
freeways. Another is the curious fact 
that rail transit seems to be more socially 
acceptable than buses. Furthermore, it 
is more flexible than other' types of 
transportation. When a big shopping 
day or sports event brings extra thou¬ 
sands of people downtown, they can be 
moved simply by speeding up schedules 
and adding cars.” 

On the other hand, President Thoma Stark Elec, car 19 at Canton, O., in 1917. Only two of this kind were ever built. 
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RETURNING from a South Ameri¬ 
can railfan trip, Bill Jensen, 140 Callan 
Ave., Evanston, Ill., recalls some trolley 
lines that he doesn’t think any North 
American raifan has ever seen. 

He mentions, for example, three mu¬ 
nicipal systems near Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
' all using single-truck open cars, on the 
route of the electrified Paulista Rail¬ 
road. He says Campinas has both a city 
systepa and an interurban line running 
20 miles to Sorocabara. Another town, 
Sao Carlos, boasts three lines using 
pretty red cars built in Belgium. It’s a 
hilly place, with all lines terminating at 
the railroad station. Piracicaba, also 
hilly, operates three trolley routes. 

Sao Paulo, a very large city, has 
many trolley routes, but as track deteri¬ 
orates its a policy to abandon the cars 
to buses. In the car yards Bill saw open 
car No. 1, freshly painted and ready 
for shipment to the Branford Electric 
Museum, which bought it. 

At Campos de Jordoa, another hilly 
town, a line runs to the Central of Bra¬ 
zil Railroad at Pindamonbangaba over 
private right-of-way. Bill describes its 
interurban cars as “goofy-looking.” 


There are several city routes here, total¬ 
ing about 50 miles of track. Farther 
north he found an old car line between 
Aparaceda and Guarantingueta, aban¬ 
doned about a year ago. 



At Campo Grande he saw three long 
country trolley lines using open cars, 
and at Belo Horisonte he discovered a 
flock of open cars and some that ap¬ 
peared to be closed cars but had no 
windows, sash or glass, except on the 
ends. Salvador has a broken-down sys¬ 
tem with little service left and lots of 
bus competition! Vitoria has two long 
routes with one branch line. 

All Bolivian trolleys have been aban¬ 
doned except for two ex-La Paz cars 
used on a six-mile line up the mountain 


from La Paz, an electrified branch of 
the Peruvian Railway. 


New Publications 

1959 DIRECTORY OF WORLD ELECTRIC LINES, a 
revised and reasonably accurate listing in 24 pages, 
of every trolley and interurban line in the world, 
has been published by Earl Clark, 144 Glencoe 
Place, Cincinnati 19, Ohio, to sell at $2 per copy. 

Even museums and preserved cars are listed. This 
directory is valuable for reference. A prior issue 
last year sold out soon after publication. ♦ 

PORTLAND RAILROAD (ME.) ROLLING STOCK. 
CARHOUSES, POWER SUPPLY, by O. R. Cum¬ 
mings, is the second part, of the story of the Port¬ 
land trolley lines published on slick paper in Jan. 

•59 issue of TRANSPORTATION, issued by the Con¬ 
necticut Valley-Chapter of NRHS. Its 34 pages con¬ 
tain excellent photos and rosters of the cars dating 
from the earliest operation. Another worth-while 
work by Mr. Cummings. 

THE EVANSTON RAILWAY CO., by James J. 
Buckley, tells the story of this Illinois trolley line in 
40 pages, with photos and scale drawings. Also in¬ 
cluded is the one-car North Shore & Western Ry., 
an Evanston line that is now forgotten. The Evanston 
book can be had for §2 from Electric Ry. Historical 
Society, 7625 W. Gregory Str., Chicago 31, III. 

The ERHS also has published a reproduction of 
the Perley A. Thomas Car orks catalog of 1930, 
twelve pages, with views of cars sold, mostly to 
southern trolley lines. Price $1. 

Soon to go to'press is a full-sized book covering 
every phase of the interurban trolley, tentatively • 
entitled THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE INTER¬ 
URBAN, co-authored by Professor George W. 

Hilton of Stanford University and John F. Due. 

Publication by Stanford University Press is due 
late this year. We have seen a rough copy of the 
manuscript and can assure you that it covers every 
detail of_ the interurban as completely as you'd 
want. Besides the story of the interurbans and the 
cars operated, you'll find sociological angles, fi¬ 
nancing, construction, etc., as well as corporate 
histories of at least 300 traction companies. More 
news of this book later. • 


GOOD JOBS 
WAITING 

...for ttaYoung ul Heart! 

Hotels, Motels, Clubs 
Call for Trained Men and Women 

Fresh out of school? Count a few gray hairs? Whatever your age 
—you are wanted in the hotel, motel, and club field as long as 
you are "young in heart!” And you STAY young because your 
work is stimulating, fascinating, alive! 

You are surrounded by an ever-changing picture of people and 
events. Waiting for you are exciting, ever-growing opportunities 
in luxurious hotels, thrilling resorts, glamorous clubs, beautifully 
appointed new motels. 

Lewis training qualifies you, quickly, easily, at home, in leisure 
time, or through resident classes in Washington. Thousands of 
Lewis graduates are now succeeding as Managers, Hostesses, As¬ 
sistant Managers, Stewards, and in 55 other types of important, 
well-paid positions. 

You’ve seen them—even * envied them—for the life, they live 
is so thrillingly "different.” Yet, not so long ago, most of them 
knew no more—perhaps less—about hotel, motel or club work than 
you do right now. ? out of 10 of them had no previous experience. 
What they have done—YOU can do. 

You Can Stop Into a Well-Paid Position 
Certified to “Make Good” 

Lewis Training qualifies you quickly at home, in leisure time, 
or through resident classes in Washington for those well-paid, 
ever-increasing opportunities. Soon—very soon you can join the 
countless Lewis graduates now "making good.” A happy, ever¬ 
growing future awaits you in this business—previous experience 
has proved unnecessary and you are not dropped when you are 
over 40. 
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Photographed at Now York's famous Essex House 
Send for Free Book Today 

Our FREE book, "Your Big Opportunity,” explains how you are reg¬ 
istered FREE in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service; how you can be 
a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to "make good.” MAIL COUPON 
NOW. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 



Room YEL-119-95, Washington 7, D. C. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY I 


An Accredited 
School of NHSC 


Approved For 


All Veteran 


Training 


Training School 

19-95, Washington 7, D. C. 


1 

without obligation, details as I 
hotel, motel, and club field. I 

I 
I 
I 
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Only a few oldtimers can recall this junction of three electric car routes at 
Sixth Street and McDonald Avenue, Richmond, Calif., as it looked 52 years ago. 


Three photos from collection of Erie C. Hanson, 952 36th St., Richmond, Calif. 


Los Angeles type car 48 on East Shore & Suburban Railway enters the underpass 
beneath Southern Pacific tracks in 1908. (Below) No. 54 at SP depot in 1906. 


Trolley Line 
to SP Depot 

by ERLE C. HANSON 


T> ICHMOND, then a newly-incor- 
-H- porated city in the sand dunes west 
of San Francisco Bay, joined the ranks 
of streetcar communities May 2, 1904, 
with the organization of East Shore 
& Suburban Railway Company. A. S. 
Macdonald and William G’. Henshaw 
held the franchise for building a single- 
tracked, standard-gage across a barren 
stretch of a mile and a half from the 
new Standard Oil refinery to the South¬ 
ern Pacific station, and the refinery’s 
president, W. S. Rheem, bossed the job. 
The company’s otfices and a small ter¬ 
minal car yard were built in the re¬ 
finery grounds. 1 

At the beginning of operation, July 
8th, there were three California-type 
cars, Nos. 11, 12, and 14, built by W. L. 
Holman of San Francisco. Each had 
doors at both ends but not in the center. 
Later,- a fourth car, No. 16, was bought 
from the San Francisco & San Mateo 
Railroad. 

The first car to run over the line was 
gay with flags and streamers and was 
packed with officials and as many other 
passengers as could squeeze into it. 
Richmond’s population cheered en 
masse. Farmers and business men from 
miles around had driven into town in 
wagons and buggies, with their families 
and well-stocked lunch baskets, to ride 
the newfangled trolleys. 

Cars were painted maroon with cream 
trim and were equipped with destina¬ 
tion signs, one of which read, “Southern 
Pacific Depot.” 

After three months’ operation, the 
new service was doing so well that 
steps were taken to extend the tracks to 
the Alameda County line for connec¬ 
tions with streetcars of Oakland Transit 
Co., Consolidated. This was done in 
the spring of 1904. While one of the 
linemen, Arthur Smith, was stringing a 
i trolley wire on the new extension he 
lost his balance and was killed by fall¬ 
ing on the live 600-volt DC wire. This 
was the company’s first fatality. 

With completion of the extension in 
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An increase of passengers led the 
company to add another car to the 
County Line route. As Class 50 equip¬ 
ment was used on this route, No. 41, 
one of the L.A. type cars, was renum¬ 
bered for use on that route. 

In the fall of 1905 branch lines 
reached out along Ohio and 23rd 
streets, the latter being the East Rich¬ 
mond line. Richmond had been incor¬ 
porated Aug. 7, 1905, and more land 
was annexed shortly afterward. New 
streets were laid. By 1907, a third 
single-tracked branch line had been 
built on 6th and 8th streets, and con¬ 
nected with the Ohio Street route. 

In 1908, the Southern Pacific built 
an underpass beneath their tracks at the 
depot, with the agreement that the 
ES&S Railway maintain it. 

In 1910 a fourth line was laid, this 
one into the foothills to the picturesque 
Grand Canyon Park, scene of many 
picnics. During 1910 five more cars 
were added to the roster. Cars 55 
through 57 were purchased from the 
Danville Car Co., while Nos.« 51 and 
58 came from American Car Co. Then 
No. 51 was renumbered 41. 

Also, during 1910 the ES&S was ac¬ 
quired by the Oakland Traction Co., but 
kept its identity until March 21, 1912, 
when the San Francisco-Oakland Ter¬ 
minal Railway consolidated the ES&S, 
along with several other roads. This 
company operated the lines in Rich¬ 
mond until, one by one, each was re¬ 
placed by motor coaches. 

On Nov. 7, 1933, all existing street 
railway service formerly owned by the 
Eastshore & Suburban was taken over 
by buses. Richmond is now “just an¬ 
other bus city.” / • 


June, four new cars with high-speed 
St. Louis 23-A trucks arrived from St. 
Louis, where they had seen service at 
the St. Louis Exposition. These were re¬ 
painted to match the company’s colors 
and were numbered 50, 52, 53, and 54. 
The latter had large picture-type win¬ 
dows. 

After that a new car barn and yard 
were built near the Southern Pacific 
crossing and additional rolling stock 
was acquired from the St. Louis Car 
Company. Included were nine double¬ 
truck Los Angeles types with a five- 
window front, Nos. 41 through 49. 
These were used on the original main 
line while the Exposition cars ran only 
on the extension. 

This procedure was necessitated by 
a safety rule forbidding loaded trolleys 
to cross the SP tracks. Passengers who 
wanted to travel the entire distance had 
to get out, walk across the tracks at 
the depot, and pay another nickel for 
the rest of the way. At the county line 
it cost a third nickel to ride the con¬ 
necting trolleys into Oakland. 

It was not uncommon for a passenger 
carrying a loaded shotgun to ask a mo- 
torman to stop the car so that he could 
fire at a scampering jackrabbit. Or the 
motorman might stop and wait long 
enough for a passenger, who had left 
a fishing line dangling into a water hole 
on a previous trip, to check whether or 
not he had caught anything. 

The company bought, seventeen acres 
of ground that lay a half-mile from the 
main line and landscaped a beautiful 
spot which they named Eastshore Park. 
Then they built a branch line to this 
park, which soon became a popular site 
for social and civil events. . 


District of Columbia Shortlines 

Roster Compiled by Sy Reich 
East Washington Railway 


Class 

Road Nos. 

HP 

Builder 

Bid. Mdl. Wheel Arngt. TE 

Weight 

Dates 

— 

101 

300 

GE 

45 ton B-B 22,500 

90,000 

1946 

— 

102 

300 

Whitcomb 

65 ton B-B 32,500 

130,000 

1944 



V 

Vashington 

Terminal Company 



RS-I 

40-64 

1000 

Atco-GE 

RS-I B-B 60,000 

240,000 

1944-1950 


Miscellaneous Notes 

Roster accurate as of April.,!, 1959. Abbreviations: 
Bid. Mdl.—Builder's Model; Wheel Arngt.—Wheel 
Arrangement; TE—Tractive effort in pounds; Alco-SE 
—American Locomotive Co.-General Electric. 

Eiast Washington Ry. locomotives are painted green 
with black cab and underbody, yellow' lettering. 
Washington Terminal Co. locomotives are painted 
black with yellow lettering. No. 102 is ex-U.S. Army. 
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E. Wash. Ry. operates 3.5 miles between Chesapeake 
Jet,, D. C., and Seat Pleasant, Md. Principal service 
is to a power plant with other miscellaneous load¬ 
ings; is also hauled locally. Washington Terminal 
Co. operates the Washington Union Terminal and 
52 miles of approach trackage and yards. It Is 
owned by the Pennsy and the Baltimore & Ohio 
and has connections with these two railroads. In 
addition, trains of the C&O, RF&P, and Southern 
operate over Pennsy trackage onto the. WT tracks 
to use the Washington Union Station. • 
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MENMST40 


Afflicted With Getting Up Nights, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you are a victim of the above symp¬ 
toms, the trouble may be due to Gland¬ 
ular Inflammation. A constitutional Dis¬ 
ease for which it is futile for sufferers 
to try to treat themselves at home. 

To men of middle age or past this 
type of inflammation occurs frequently. 
It is accompanied by loss of physical 
vigor, graying of hair, forgetfulness and 
often increase in weight. Neglect of 
such Inflammation causes men to grow 
old before their time—premature senil¬ 
ity and possible incurable conditions. 

Most men, if treatment is taken in 
time, can be successfully NON-SURGI- 
CALLY treated for Glandular Inflam¬ 
mation. If the condition is aggravated 
by lack of treatment, surgery may be 
the only chance. 


NON-Sm/CAL TREATMENTS 


The NON-SURGICAL New Type treat¬ 
ments used at the Excelsior Medical, 
Clinic are the result of discoveries in 
recent years of new techniques and 
drugs plus over 20 years research by 
scientific technologists and Doctors. 

Men from all walks of life and from 
over 1,000 communities have been suc¬ 
cessfully treated here at Excelsior 
Springs. They found soothing and com¬ 
forting relief and new health in life. 


RECTAL-COLON 

Are often associ¬ 
ated with Glandu¬ 
lar Inflammation. 
These disorders, we 
can successfully 
treat for you, at 
the same time we 
treat Glandular In¬ 
flammation. 

REDUCIBLE 

HERNIA 

1$ also amenable to 
a painless Non'- 
Surglcal treatment 
that we have de¬ 
veloped. Full de¬ 
tails of this treat¬ 
ment given In our 
Free Book. 


EXAMINATION 
AT LOW COST 

When you arrive 
here our Doctors who 
are experienced spe¬ 
cialists make a com¬ 
plete examination. 
Your condition is 
frankly explained 
and then you decide 
if you will take the 
treatments needed. 
Treatments are so 
mild hospitalization 
is not needed—a con¬ 
siderable saving in 
expense. 

Write Today For Our } 

The Excelsior Med¬ 
ical Clinic has pub¬ 
lished a New FREE 
Book that deals with 
diseases peculiar to 
men. It could prove 
of utmost importance 
to your future life. 
Write today. No ob¬ 
ligation. 


EXCELSIOR 
MEDICAL CLINIC 
Dept. BI051 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Centlemen: Kindly send me at once, your 
New FREE Book. I am interested in full 
Information (Please Check Box) 

□ Hernia □ Rectal-Colon □ Glandular 

Inflammation 

NAME_ 




















Rain was stfll beating down when the shuttle car 
reached the sagging, flood-battered, wooden trestle. 


Pacific 

Electric 


Drifting Down the Boomer Trail, 
Eddie San<i Finds a Juice Line 
With Many of the Same Problems 
He Had in Steam Railroading 

by HARRY BEDWELL 

A RAILROAD classic, copyright 1941 by Popular Publications, Inc. 


Y OU COULDN’T miss the lusty 
tempo of this modern juice 
railway that, in the late thir¬ 
ties, was covering Southern Cali¬ 
fornia with a shining steel web. 

Eddie Sand, young and redheaded 
and adventurous, had boomed over 
many a steam road, pounding brass 
in busy terminals and lonely way 
stations. Heretofore he’d always 
worked within sight and sound of 
engine smoke, within earshot of 
haunting steam whistles, but on a 
sudden impulse one bright June af¬ 
ternoon he and his boomer pal, 
Wallace Sterling, tall and heavily 
built, stopped off at Los Angeles and 
hired out to the Pacific Electric. 

“It’s a major system,” he told Wal- 
ley, “and we may as well find out 
what makes it tick.” 

“We’ll give it a whirl,” said Wal- 
ley, “and see what happens.” < 

The big-bodied fellow took a dis¬ 
patcher’s trick on the Southern Di¬ 
vision while Eddie, with the face 
and build of an Arrow collar man, 
was sent to San Bernardino. 

In the gray dark of early morning 
and high fog, Eddie boarded the pa¬ 
per train, two large steel cars of the 
1200 Class. A few sleepy passengers 
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stumbled aboard and collapsed into 
seats. Bundles and rolls of morning 
newspapers and mailbags were 
stacked high in the roomy cars. The 
train slid down the ramp and swung 
away across the lower end of town 
at a quiet, subdued speed. Hazy 
street lights blinked owlishly. 

The conductor took Eddie’s pass, 
scrutinized it, and punched it. 

“Going to be a relief agent at San 
Berdoo,” Eddie nodded cheerfully. 

Los Angeles dropped behind, and 
sprawling suburbs edged up to the 
line in the thinning dark. Now and 
then the conductor cast off rolls and 
bundles of newspapers . and he 
paused to stow mail sacks in locked 
bins by deserted depots that soon 
would be coming alive with rush- 
hour traffic. 

As soon as they passed El Monte 
the motorman in his cubicle on the 
front platform let her out. The train 
faltered slightly as he shoved down 
the controller handle. Then the pace 
quickened with a powerful surge. 
They sped through a dim landscape 
of sweet-smelling citrus and walnut 
groves. 

Dull gray fog was flung behind 
as the foothills intervened between 


the sea and the inland valley. The 
sun blazed. Mountains were thrust 
up on the left, and they plunged , 
through a vast vineyard. The few 
stops they made were abrupt. From 
top speed, with one application of 
the air, the motorman halted the 
train at exactly the right spot. 

“That juice-winder of yours is a 
little severe with his air, isn’t he?” 
Eddie asked the skipper. “But he’s 
certainly accurate.” 

“We’ve got to make time,” came 
the answer, “and that’s one way to 
save the seconds. Over here on the 
north we do it that way.” 

The big steel cars moved out from 
a standing start at a gliding run. 

“Now, over on the Southern Di¬ 
vision,” the conductor went on, “the 
motorman cuts her down a long way 
off, then keeps pinching her with 
several applications. Finally he noses 
up to a stop. But they’ve got more 
time to fool around, I guess.” 

CAN BERNARDINO was only a 
^ swift interlude, a quick image 
that flickered into the line of other 
jobs to follow. The station was a 
huge structure with traffic to move 
and a thousand items to check. 
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yours for 1 / 30 th the cost of diamonds! 
/***% authentic 

L^apra L^emA 


than diamond* 


wore dazzi 


hand-cut, hand-polished, hand-selected 


. Get full facts, FREE, on the most 
omazing discovery by\ modern science 
CAPRA GEMS A mirocle of science 
described in recent issues of 
Soturdoy Evening Post end Reader s Digest. 
They're more dazzling than diamonds, 
yet cost much less. CAPRA GEMS' 
actually higher than 


refractive quality is 

diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, » 

dazzling CAPRA GEMS are hand cut ^ 

priced within the reach of all who f/y**^'^*^ 

love fine gems. A 1 carat diamond stone f J 

costs you approximately SI 000. A \ 

comparable choice selected, 1-carat \ 

CAPRA GEM is yours for S27, federal tax included 
and can be bought on small easy payments 
GET THE FACTS NOW . . . Valuable illustrated booklet shows a wide selection 
of men's and women's rings. Gives full details, including prices ond 
settings . . . shows all CAPRA GEMS actual size. Limited supply, so 
today 
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Days blazed with sim, but in San 
Berdoo you didn’t bother about the 
heat. Your work was pitched to a 
keen pace that kept you absorbed. 
Freight as well as passengers. Citrus 
fruits had to be moved with speed 
and precision. Empty refrigerator 
cars must always be- available at the 
packing houses, and the loads start¬ 
ed on their long way promptly. The 
waybills covering their movements 
must be rechecked carefully as to 
routing and icing instructions. Any 
error was pounced upon by some¬ 
one along the line and sharply called 
to your attention. 

Usually, as the motorman sounded 
his gong preparatory to departure, 
some flying figure, male or female* 
darted from somewhere, headed for 
your ticket window. The belated 
passenger needed a commutation 
book before boarding the car now 
ready to depart. And it was a re¬ 
sponsibility of agent and clerks to 
know the name of the rapidly ap¬ 
proaching patron and the kind of 
ticket book desired, and to’ have it 
punched and the buyer’s name in¬ 
scribed on the cover. You had to 
cultivate a memory for faces and a 
deft accuracy with the ticket punch. 

Eddie Sand soon discovered there 
were only minor differences in run¬ 
ning stations for steam and juice 
railways. Waybills, abstracts, cash 
books, balance sheets, and monthly 
reports were standard forms in both 
kinds of transportation. 

Being a relief man he was, of 
course, transferred from one station 
to another for short periods, replac¬ 
ing the regular agents who were 
away for vacations or illness. 

Covina and Glendale, Berea and 
Yorba Linda, Santa Ana and Van 
Nuys differed only in size and a few 
details. At Huntington Beach and 
Redondo you encountered the tour¬ 
ists, the weekend excursionists in 
droves who come to swim’ in the 
sparkling, blue surf and picnic on 
the white beaches. Even the travel¬ 
ing auditors, who, checked you so 
carefully in and out of the stations, 
showed occasional glimmers of hu¬ 
man feelings. 

Eddie took it all in his stride. He 


had come a long way in the railroad 
game, part of that way with Wallace 
Sterling. He and Walley visited each 
other now and then. They would 
pick up willing girls to make a four¬ 
some and they enjoyed the night 
spots of Los Angeles as well as the 
quiet woods and streams to the 
north, depending upon their moods. 

Weeks and months, hardly reck¬ 
oned, slipped back into eternity. 
The clang of gongs &nd the purring 
of motors gradually wove their notes 
into the background of Eddie’s con¬ 
sciousness. They dimmed but, never 
completely obscured the memory of 
steam-powered hotshots roaring over 
the glinting rails of mountain, desert, 
and prairie. 

Things were placid here on the 
Pacific Electric. The stubborn, sul¬ 
len gring of the big juice locomotives 
as they swung out with their heavy 
loads punctuated the flow of time 
and lulled him into contentment. 
They subdued, for a time, the old 
restless urge. 


TjWIDENTLY Sixth and Main in 
Los Angeles had decided that 
Eddie Sand was worth his pay, for 
they continued him on the extra list 
after most of the regular agents had 
finished their vacations. 

Early in December, he went to 
Whittier to relieve a man who had 
been sent to the hospital. Whittier 
was a nice little city spread on a 
slope of the Puente Hills, surround¬ 
ed by colorful citrus groves and oil- 
well derricks sprouting from the up¬ 
per reaches above. It had a busy 
station, with an assistant, a ticket 
clerk, a warehouse man, and an ex¬ 
press driver to help. 

Eddie slipped into the endless 
routine. . The holiday rush of express 
shipments kept the men working 
long, hard hours for ten days before 
Christmas. But the business netted 
Eddie a fat commission and a 
stealthy feeling of prosperity. 

Around Yuletide the winter rains 
set in—two days of it instead of the 
white blizzards to which Eddie had 














been' accustomed in the prairie 
' states. The newspapers were specu¬ 
lating on whether or not Pasadena’s 
annual Tournament of Roses and 
the Rose Bowl football classic would 
be drowned out. But the sky cleared 
partially on New Year’s day, and 
rain was withheld during the gay 
parade and for most of the game. 

Late in the afternoon came a hard 
downpour. The ground was already 
soggy. Eddie Sand, reading a book 
in his boarding-house room, began 
to get uneasy. Years of railroading 
had made him wary of the elements 
on a rampage. 

He put down his book at last, 
slipped into his coat, and went out. 
The rain lashed his face and ran in 
rivulets from his hat. A big red elec¬ 
tric car pulled slowly up the hill, its 
headlight a blurred disk. 

In the waiting-room he twisted 
the crank of the wall telephone to 
call his friend Walley, who was dis¬ 
patching on the Southern Division. 

“This is Eddie,” he said. “Does the 
deluge mean anything to your streak 
of. rust?” 

“The brass collars seem to be wor¬ 
ried,” Walley growled back. “Engi¬ 
neer’s office is working tonight and 
they’ve called some of the section 
crews. Nothing’s come apart yet, 
but it might.” 

“Any use of my sticking around in 
case of need?” Eddie asked. 

“Naw!” said Walley. “You run 
home and hit the hay.” 

“What about this line, the Whit¬ 
tier line? Any signs of it going out?” 

“They say there’s too much in the 
Rio Hondo and the San Gabriel 
River, but I don’t know of anything 
you or I could do about it.” 

Eddie turned homeward. All that 
night he was conscious of the omin¬ 
ous drumming on his roof and the 
moan of gusty wind. His senses, 
alert to the unusual, wouldn’t let 
him . sleep soundly. At five in the 
morning he slid quietly from bed, 
turned on the gas under the coffee 
pot, and began to dress. Fifteen min¬ 
utes later he was on his way. 

\ . 

TVTIND growled sullenly. Dull 
clouds hung down to the tops 
of drenched street lights. Rain raked 



the deserted streets in hissing sal¬ 
voes. As Eddie approached the sta¬ 
tion, he saw the first Los Angeles- 
bound car drift down the hill, tor¬ 
rents of water racing beside it along 
the curbs. 

He slapped into the waiting-room, 
took down the receiver of the dis¬ 
patcher’s telephone, and listened. 
The wire was lifeless. In the office 1 
he lit the gas heater and dried him¬ 
self. The sputtering gas flames had 
little effect oh the damp chill. 

Gray darkness paled a little as 
dawn came on. Early commuters 
stamped into the waiting-room. An¬ 
other car drew up from the yard and 
took these passengers aboard. 

You felt helpless when wires were 
down and storm battered the thin 
line of rails. That was the strategy 
of the elements—to block you off 
without communications and let you 
imagine the worst. 

The assistant agent came in, sput¬ 
tering and dripping. “Swell weather 
for fish!” he shouted, and clung to 
the gas stove. An express driver 
parked his light truck beside the sta¬ 
tion and entered tire office. Then the 
ticket clerk stamped in. 

A low, stubborn grind of flanged 
wheels grew through the wash of 
rain, and a car nosed up before the 
station, its open section piled with 
U. S. mail. Half a' dozen passengers 
got off. 

The express driver headed his 
truck up to the side of the car, and 
the conductor stacked it with mail 
sacks. The truck pulled away to the 
post office. Ducking across the pave¬ 
ment, the conductor slammed into 
the waiting-room. He tried the dis¬ 
patcher’s telephone, cursed it, and 
strode into the office. 

/ “You' guys can sit back and relax,” 
he said. “You won’t have anything 
else to do from now on, ’cause we 
can’t use that San Gabriel River 
bridge if this moisture keeps on.” 

“Is she getting rickety?” Eddie 
asked. 

“And how!” the conductor said. 

“Did the dispatcher tell you any¬ 
thing when you left Los Angeles?” 

“Sure. Take it easy.” 

“Aren’t there any operating of¬ 
ficials out on the line?” 


“Not yet,” the : conductor stated. 
“This storm has been tearing up 
everything. The Long Beach. and 
San Pedro lines are out, and the 
Santa Ana line’s cut in a couple of 
places. There’s also a semi-annual 
high tide just now along the coast, 
and with this wind behind it the 
ocean is coming away inshore. It’s 
done a lot of damage to the New¬ 
port line.” 

Ragged gaps were being cut in 
the web of busy steel. Men had to 
spread their efforts out over expand¬ 
ing areas. Eddie slid into his coat 
and turned to his assistant, Ralph 
Snyder. 

“Ralph,” he said, “I’m going back 
with this car to take a look at the 
San Gabriel bridge. You stick 
around.” 

rpWO DOZEN drenched passen- 
-*■ gers boarded the car. Eddie stood 
on the* head end beside the motor- 
man as they coasted downhill. They 
swerved across the highway and 
onto the private right-of-way. The 
motorman gave the controller valve 
a couple of points, and they rolled 
at half speed through the wet, gray 
gloom. 

“This damned track is adding soft 
spots fast,” he grumbled. 

They passed an outbound car un¬ 
der reduced speed. At Los Nietos 
they picked up four passengers hud¬ 
dled under the shelter. Soon they 
were approaching the San Gabriel 
bridge cautiously. 

A misty figure in streaming slicker 
waved them down and climbed up 
on the front step. He hung from the 
gate bars and blew water from his 
dripping nose. It was Tom Fleming, 
assistant trainmaster. The conductor 
came forward from the fear end. 

“Hello, Eddie!” Mr. Fleming 
greeted, and glanced at the train¬ 
men. “That inbound side of the 
trestle is bending like a horseshoe. 
Engineer says we can’t use it any 
more. So you’ll have to cut over to 
the outbound hack to cross the 
river, then go back on die other 
side.” 

There was a crossover at either 
end of the trestle, and a circuit on 
which signal lights in boxes bn line 
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poles could be cut' in and used to 
protect one-way'traffic. 

The conductor, going back 
through his car, swung outside onto 
the top of the folded rear fender. 
Mr. Fleming dropped off at the 
crossover and opened the switch. 
Eddie stepped down to the mud. 

Slowly the car headed through to 
the opposite track. The conductor 
pulled the trolley pole down as the 
car slowly eased over. Then he set 
the wheel on the wire again. The 
car rolled on through the rain with 
a booming hollow sound as it 
crossed the long trestle. 

“Want to see the San Gabriel 
when she’s really a river?” Mr. Flem¬ 
ing asked. 

They splashed out onto the in¬ 
bound trestle. The wide bed, usu¬ 
ally a dry wash, was now alive with 
churning water, tumbling madly on 
its short way to the sea. 

“You’d not think the old'gully 
could ever be this wet,” the assistant 
trainmaster said cheerfully. 


The pilings, the legs of the 
trestles, were set at short intervals, 
and the vents between weren’t wide 
enough to clear the rubbish caught 
in the flood. Driftwood clung to the 
pilings and the current wedged it 
into a slowly-forming dam. The wa¬ 
ter, backed up behind this solid ob¬ 
struction, exerted a steady pressure 
that was tilting the pilings inward. 
But this dam protected the lower, 
the outbound trestle, and it was not 
yet affected. 

At the farther end of the trestle, 
where the current was swiftest, 
gandy dancers with long poles were 
trying to keep the refuse moving 
through a few of the vents. 

Boxes, barrels, parts of collapsed 
buildings, crates, all the litter caught 
by the suddenly flooding stream, 
came tumbling down to lodge against 
the growing dam, or to race through 
the open vents. 

“Has this sort of thing ever hap¬ 
pened before?” Eddie asked. 

Mr. Fleming nodded. “Yes, but 


not so bad. This railway is out of 
business in some places right now.” 

A GIANT uprooted oak tree rolled 
■f*- swiftly along the current. Its 
thick limbs, thrust up above the 
crossties, clung to the beams of the 
trestle. Branches entwined them¬ 
selves among the pilings. The struc¬ 
ture grunted. Current caught the 
huge butt and swung it around in a 
savage arc, driving it against the 
timbers. It battered them, with unre¬ 
lenting blows. Pilings were torn up 
from the river bank. 

“From here out,” the assistant 
trainmaster said, “we’ll have to walk 
the passengers across. No more cars 
can run here till we’ve used a pile- 
driver.” 

“What do you mean, walk the pas¬ 
sengers across?” Eddie asked. 

“Stop the cars short of those sags,” 
said Mr. Fleming, “let the passengers 
hike across, and.pick them up on the 
other side. It’s been done before.” 

Eddie checked .the length of 
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drenched structures. “Mister, they’re 
sure going to get rain-soaked if they 
have to walk all that distance be¬ 
tween cars. There’ll be plenty of 
complaints.” 

The assistant T.M. nodded. “Any¬ 
how, we can run the cars from the 
Whittier side out. on the trestle al¬ 
most to the weak spots, so they won’t 
have to walk far.” 

He conferred with the section 
foreman and then hustled him and 
his crew away on their hand-car to 
fetch timbers and planking from the 
nearby Los Nietos supply yard. 

They returned at once with the 
material and quickly built a loading 
platform connecting the two bridges 
near the sags. Pretty soon an in¬ 
bound train muttered out of the 
rain. An outbound called as it ap¬ 
proached from the west. 

Mr. Fleming said: “Eddie, will 
you run up there and meet that out¬ 
bound train at the .signal box and 
tell him he’ll have to transfer his 
passengers and turn around here? If 
he has any mail or newspapers, the 
section gang will run them across on 
the push-car.” 

He turned back across the bridge 
to meet the inbound. Eddie splashed 
over the sag in the trestle and inter¬ 
cepted the outbound. 

Conductor and motorman leaned 
from the front vestibule of their car 
and took his instructions calmly. 
They’d known previous California 
floods. The conductor explained the 
plan to his passengers. They took it 
with good-natured protests and be¬ 
gan to unload in the rain. They 
streamed out across the outbound 
trestle, the men helping the woman 
over the slippery ties, and Eddie 
followed. 

The inbound train had come out 
upon the bridge and was unloading 
its passengers on the new platform. 
The two groups mingled and sepa¬ 
rated again, jesting and hurrying to - 
the shelter of the cars. 

Mr. Fleming turned to Eddie. “If 
the Rio Hondo bridge goes out, too, 
I don’t want to be caught without a 
car between them, for shuttle service. 
You stay here and keep the trains 
lined up while I run down to the 
other bridge and see what it looks 
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like. The dispatcher’s telephone is 
still out, and we’ve got to handle 
this ourselves.” 

The motorman changed ends, cut 
.out the head end, took his controller, 
airbrake handle, and stool to the 
other end, and cut that end in. in¬ 
stead. The conductor rang two bells 
from the rear platform, and the car 
moved away into the dreary drench. 
Mr. Fleming crossed to the other car. 

The river was still rising. It was 
gouging deeper into the embank¬ 
ment of the west approach. Eddie 
supervised the transfer of passen¬ 
gers. 

Mr. Fleming came back on the 
next outbound. “That Rio Hondo 
bridge doesn’t look so good,” he re¬ 
ported. “I’m not taking a .chance. 
Beginning right now,' I’m going to 
use this car as a shuttle and transfer 
passengers across the Rio Hondo, 
too.” 

Eddie remarked, “I’d better be 
getting back to my own job.” 

Mr. Fleming nodded. “We’ll 
transfer every thing—passengers, mail, 
and express. But you won’t have any 
freight business at Whittier till the 
bridge is in again.” 

Eddie climbed aboard the Whit¬ 
tier-bound car as it pushed back the 
rain. 

"OUSINESS moved listlessly about 
the station. The storm and the 
end of the holidays had depressed 
all activities, but the telephone kept 
ringing with queries about the serv¬ 
ice. Eddie cleaned up his monthly 
reports and answered correspon¬ 
dence. 1 

He sent out mail and express on 
his 11:15 shuttle and on its return 
the open section was loaded with 
the same. The warehouse man and 
the driver transferred the express to 
the wareroom on hand trucks. Eddie 
stripped the shipments of waybills. 

Afternoon papers told of the 
storm’s ravages. All Southern Pa¬ 
cific and Union Pacific lines in that 
area had ceased operating. Even the 
Santa Fe’s main stem eastward via 
Pasadena was out, but the line 
through Fullerton to San Bernardino 
was still intact, and Santa Fe trains 
were being routed that way. The 


Pacific Electric tracks were torn to 
shreds, highways • were flooded, 
bridges washed away. ‘ Nearly all 
traffic was blocked. Los Angeles was 
almost isolated. 

At five o’clock the conductor of 
the shuttle brought his car back 
from the San Gabriel and reported 
to Eddie: “The bridge is out. We 
can’t use it again till it’s cobbled up. 
Tom Fleming has tied up every¬ 
thing on the Whittier line and gone 
back to town. Said to tell you to sit 
tight till the rain ends and the line 
is reopened. Mister, the commuters 
in Los Angeles are going to be as 
sore as hell when they learn they 
can’t get home tonight.” 

You couldn’t believe that such a 
paralysis could strike a busy pike 
without your being able to do some¬ 
thing about it. Eddie put in a long¬ 
distance call for the Southern Di¬ 
vision dispatcher on duty. Telephone 
service was badly disrupted; it was 
forty minutes before Wallace Ster¬ 
ling came on the phone. 

“Look,” Eddie pleaded, “do we 
have to cease operations till this wet 
weather says we can begin again?” 

“You figure it out,” said Walley. 
“I dispatch trains only when they’re 
running, which they’re not doing 
right now. Why don’t you use your 
well-known ingenuity? You’ve been 
in jams before.” 

. “Sure!” Eddie said bitterly. 

Walley chuckled. “This big sta¬ 
tion is like a morgue tonight. You. 
could shoot a cannon in the waiting- 
room and likely not hit anybody. 
Most of the brass collars are out on 
the line. Why don’t you go home 
and forget it?” 

Eddie said he would, and hung 
up. He closed the Whittier depot: 

1YTEXT morning the rain had 

^ dwindled to gusty showers. Ed¬ 
die Sand was early on duty. A few 
hopeful commuters turned up. It 
was depressing to tell them there’d 
be no service. The driver decided it 
was a good time to clean up the ex¬ 
press room and grease his hand 
trucks. 

Eddie had been marooned by 
storms before and hadn’t fretted at 
train delays. But to cut off the Pa- 
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cific Electric’s fast and frequent 
service, always crowded, affected a 
lot of peoples daily lives. 

Four 800-Class cars and three reg¬ 
ular crews whose runs began at 
Whittier were tied up here. Their 
crews gathered in the office and sat 
about joking, gossiping, and lament¬ 
ing lost time. Eddie filed tariffs 
glumly. How were you going to use 
ingenuity against all this water? 

A brief sound drifted in through 
the gusty rain, a note as familiar as 
his own. pulse. The boomer listened. 
If that wasn’t a steam locomotive 
whistle it wasn’t anything. And it 
indicated that rail traffic was on the 
move somewhere. 

“Where’s that whistle coming 
from?” he asked the chattering train¬ 
men. 

They hushed and listened. At in¬ 
tervals, in the wind, the faint sound 
came again. 

“Must be the Santa Fe going 
through Los Nietos,” a motorman 
guessed. “Last night’s paper said the 
line via Fullerton was still operating, 
with all eastern trains routed that 
way.” 

“Then,” said the boomer, “if that 
line is open, their regular local serv¬ 
ice would be running, too.” 

Los Nietos was only a few miles 
from Whittier. The Pacific Electric 
crossed the Santa Fe near there and 
a paved highway connected with 
the interurban’s passenger stop. Ed¬ 
die called the Santa Fe station agent 
at Los Nietos. 

“Mister,” he said, “do I hear trains 
moving on your railway?” 

“Yeah,” answered the agent, “but 
don’t take it hard. You people really 
have the best of it. Not a thing to 
do. Me, I got to herd all the main¬ 
line trains from the Pasadena side 
plus my regulars. They’re keepin’ 
this single track hot.” 

Eddie had a shrewd idea. “You’ve 
got plenty of trains. Maybe you 
need more business. How about a 
shuttle service between you and me 
to connect with your local passenger 
trains to and from Los Angeles? 
That way I could move all my ex¬ 
press and mail, besides all. the pas¬ 
sengers who’d want to .go that way.” 
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“Fine!” the Santa Fe man said. 
“You fetch them over, and haul them 
away. We’ll transport your dead 
freight and live people.” 

He gave Eddie the schedule of 
his local passenger trains. 

“Okay,” the boomer agreed joy¬ 
ously. “We’re heading your way.” 

He hung up the receiver and 
looked at the idle PE trainmen. 
“Who’s first up?” he asked. 

They had been listening to his 
end of the telephone conversation 
and now they eyed Jiim dubiously. 

“Johnson and me is first up,” Con¬ 
ductor Maguire said at last, “but I 
don’t know about going on a shuttle 
service between here and Los Nie¬ 
tos. You need authority "from the 
Old Man. He gets tough when you 
step out of line.” 

“He’s out on the road somewhere,” 
Eddie said, “and it would take all 
day to locate him. Meanwhile, let’s 
get die wheels rolling to handle the 
business.” 

“Take it easy, Eddie,” Maguire 
warned. “A lot of brass collars at 


Sixth and Main will look this over 
close and critical, and I don’t think 
we’ve ever done anything like this 
before.” 

“We’ll find out about that later,” 
Eddie said. “I’ll take the responsi-. 
bility. If you and Johnson are first 
out, the two of. you bust down to the 
yard and bring up a car and leave 
here in time to catch the 9:10 Santa 
Fe from Los Nietos to Los Angeles. 
Then wait for the. 9:45 from the 
city, and come back.” 

The boomer had it all figured out. 

Johnson shifted uneasily. Then he 
cut in: “Listen, Eddie, we need the 
work, but I don’t think Superinten¬ 
dent Donaldson would like it.” 

Eddie was patient. “It’s up to me,” 
he said'. “We’re supposed to take 
care of the business the best we can. 
You’re not refusing to take this run 
out if I say so, are you?” 

Johnson softened. “I guess not,” 
and Maguire nodded approval. 

“Okay, then. Get your car around 
here. You haven’t much time.” The 
boomer turned to his assistant. 
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“Ralph, here's our new shuttle 
schedule. Call up the newspapers 
and give it to them. Then call all the 
commuters you know. Spread the 
news.” 

rrtEN passengers strayed in and 

hopefully took the first car out. 
Eddie chalked his new schedule on 
the blackboard in the waiting-room. 
Then he phoned the postmaster to 
suggest that the U. S. mail be de¬ 
toured to the new setup. After that 
he put in a long-distance call to 
American Railway Express at the 
Arcade Station in Los Angeles. A 
distracted clerk answered him. 

“What about forwarding my ex¬ 
press shipments via Santa Fe to Los 
Nietos?” Eddie said. “I could pick 
them up there.” 

“Gosh!” groaned the clerk. “I don't 
know.” 

“Let me talk to the depot agent 
or somebody else in authority.” 

“The route agent is around here 
some, place. I’ll see if I can find 
him.” 

Route Agent Corwin came on the 
wire. “Sure,” he said. “That's fine. 
You’re meeting all the Santa Fe lo¬ 
cals? We'll depend on it. I'll load 
your stuff out on the next one. Good 
boy, Eddie!” 

They should know about this at 
Sixth and Main , Eddie thought, but 
the superintendent isnt in. I dont 
want to talk to anyone with lesser 
authority. These underlings are too 
cautious and they might put the 
brakes on my arrangements. Still 
and all , somebody should know. 

The picture of the golden-haired 
girl at the information booth flashed 
into Eddie's mind and he grabbed 
the phone again. 

Her voice was reassuring. “Good! 
Now give me that schedule again. 
The Whittier people will be glad of 
this. A lot of them here want to go 
home at night. Let me know of any 
changes. I'll spread the word 
around.” 

Eddie went into the express room 
where the driver had stacked the 
outgoing shipments. 

“We'll load this on your truck and 
drive over to catch the 10:40 into 
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town,” he said, “and we'll wait for 
the outbound.” 

They snugged the express matter 
under a tarpaulin and took the ware¬ 
house man along. The second shuttle 
car departed as they drew away 
from, the station. There was nearly a 
seated load. Wind tossed brief show¬ 
ers over the drenched landscape. 
The driver took an oiled road, eas¬ 
ing the light truck through flooded 
drainage dips. 

The car had arrived at the cross¬ 
ing ahead of them. Passengers 
streamed along the highway toward 
the Santa Fe station and crowded 
into the waiting-room. 

Eddie made himself known to the 
agent as he entered the office. It 
was like coming back to the old 
homestead. The dingy fixtures were 
the same as in a thousand other 
depots . . . familiar smells of inky 
copying clothes and wet batteries 
. . . restless movements and subdued 
voices in the waiting-room. 

A main-line limited, eastbound, 
called for the board, its whistle 
pounding stifled echoes through the 
wind. The semaphore lever rasping 
as the agent pulled in the signal had 
the old, cordial sound.. Even the 
proudest train bowed to the authori¬ 
ty of that painted strip of metal. 

As soon as the local passenger 
train rolled in from the east it took 
Eddie's passengers aboard. The 
driver drove his truck alongside the 
express car and hastily loaded it. 

The outbound local was twelve 
minutes late. The driver handled 
the mail to the Pacific Electric car 
waiting at the highway crossing, 
while Eddie and his warehouse man 
unloaded the express on two hand 
trucks. Then they hitched the hand 
trucks to the motor truck and pulled 
them down the highway. 

“Nice thing for a new uniform,” 
the conductor growled as they 
shoved the last piece of express to 
him through a window of the open 
section. 

“Wear your overalls next time,” 
Eddie advised with a grin. 

He didn’t expect to be taken seri¬ 
ously, but the conductor was peeved. 

“Yeah, and what'd the . Old Man 


say if he caught me working in 
overalls?” 

“I'll take care of that.” 

The conductor dried his hands 
and stared at the agent. “You’re 
taking in a lot of territory,” he said. 

npHE ENSUING DAYS were made 

exciting by a diversity of prob¬ 
lems as Eddie Sand organized and 
maintained a joint service with the 
Santa Fe. The storm subsided, but 
still he worked in a remote, restrict¬ 
ed circle, preserving the lean thread 
that connected it with the outside 
world. 

For a while Sixth and Main ig¬ 
nored the Whittier situation. Evi¬ 
dently the officials there were too 
busy, but they’d get around to it 
when more important items had 
been ironed out. 

You can’t be sure how the brass 
collars will react till they confront 
you with a decision on your handling 
of operations. Then, if they disap¬ 
prove, jthey are likely to be harsh. 
Eddie had been through that sort of 
thing before. Sometimes it doesn’t 
pay to show initiative, but he was 
willing to take chances. 

Meanwhile, it was encouraging 
to note how people rode his make¬ 
shift service and their quiet ways of 
endorsing it. The older men, some 
of them executives in the city, 
paused for genial remarks. A girl 
department-store buyer, brisk and 
business-like, gave Eddie crisp nods 
and social opinions on the weather. 
You like to be appreciated. 

At length the flood receded. Ex¬ 
tra gangs and work trains moved out 
over the broken lines. On the fourth 
day, from Los Nietos, Eddie heard 
the snort and stamp of a pile-driver 
working at the San Gabriel bridge. 
Highways and rail lines were return¬ 
ing to normal. 

On the fifth day, in mid-afternoon, 
the first Pacific Electric car got 
through from Los Angeles. It came 
in behind his shuttle and stopped 
before the station. Alec Donaldson, 
the division super, got down and 
came into the office. 

“We have your line open now,” he 
said, “with a single track across the 
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WILL YOU SPEND ’2 

TO SAVE YOUR HAIR? 


How many hard-earned dollars 
have you spent to save your hair? 

How- many hair tonics, gadgets, 
restorers, electrical devices, have 
you tried in the last few years— 
with no success? How many times 
after an unsuccessful hair-grow¬ 
ing attempt have you sworn not 
to spend another cent on an¬ 
other hair treatment? 

Yet, you buy the next prod¬ 
uct that comes on the market 
with hair-growing claims. 

CAN YOU GROW HAIR? 

Doctors who have spent a life¬ 
time studying hair and hair growth 
have concluded that nothing now 
known can grow hair on a bald i 
head. So, if you are bald, prepare ? 
to spend the rest of your life that - 
way. Accept it philosophically and \ 
quit spending hard-earned dollars on 
hair growers. 

If you can’t grow hair—what can 
you do? Can you stop excessive hair 
loss? Can you save the hair you still 
have? Can you increase the life expec¬ 
tancy of your hair? Probably. Please read 
every word in the rest of this statement care¬ 
fully, since it may mean the difference to you 
between saving your hair and losing the rest of it 
to eventual BALDNESS. 

HOW TO SAVE YOUR HAIR 



DOUBLE MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 

In seconds, Ward’s Formula kills the 
three parasitic germ organisms re¬ 
tarding normal hair growth. This 
has been proven in scientific tests 
by a world-famous testing labora¬ 
tory (copy of laboratory report sent 
on request). Ward’s removes infecti¬ 
ous dandruff, stops scalp itch, brings 
hair-nourishing blood to the scalp, 
tends to normalize very dry or oily 
scalp. In brief Ward’s Formula cor¬ 
rects the ugly symptoms of seborrhea, 
stops the hair loss it causes. Ward’s 
Formula has been tried by more than 
350,000 men and women on our famous 
‘ Double-Your-Money-Back Guarantee. 
Only 1.9% of these inen and women 
were not helped by Ward’s and asked for 
their double refund. This is truly an amaz¬ 
ing performance. Treat your scalp with 
Ward’s Formula. Try it at our risk. In only 
10 days you must see and feel the marked 
improvement in your scalp and hair. Your 
dandruff must be gone. Your scalp itch must 
stop. Your hair must look thicker, more attrac¬ 
tive, and alive. Your excessive hair loss must 
stop. You must be completely satisfied—in only 10 
days — with, the improved condition of your scalp and 
hair, or simply return the unused portion for Double - 
Your Money Back. So why delay? Delay may cost 
your hair. Ward Laboratories, Inc., 19 West 44 Street, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. © 1956 


Itchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, very dry or oily p- 
scalp, are symptoms of the scalp disease called sebor- , Ward Laboratories, Inc. Dept. 3407B 
rhea. These scalp symptoms are often warnings of , West 44 street, New York 36, N. Y. 
approaching baldness. Not every case of seborrhea re- 1 Rulh Wa(<1 -, Formula to me m once. 1 mux be eompieiely j«t»i 
suits in baldness, but doctors now know that men and 1 j„ on i v 10 .lav* or you guarantee refund of double i 
women who have this scalp disease usually lose their hair. | money back upon return of bottle and unuied portion. 

Seborrhea is believed caused by three parasitic germ | 


organisms (staphylococcus albus, pityrosporum ovale, | 
microbaciltus). These germs first infect the sebaceous | 

* J J 1 _ a. J in. 4-V* a U Air f/ilt J a 1 AC T'Vin Vi QI r m 


glands and later spread to the hair follicles. The hair | Ci _._2one_State_ 

follicles atrophy, no longer can produce new hairs. The , u EncloM?d Cnd s2 , lend (ch « k , colh , mon ey order) 

result is “thinning hair and baldness. 1 Q Send C.O.D. 1 will pay postman S2 plus postal charges. 

But, today seborrhea can be controlled—quickly and , Canada, foreign. APO, FPO, odd S0< — No C.O.D. 
effectively—by treating your scalp with the amazing I 
scalp medicine called Ward’s Formula. 


double money back guarantee 


the 1011 at 18 with 42, : ” the horn 


two bridges.” He had tight furrows 
about his eyes and a tired list to his 
shoulders. “How are your crews 
lined up? We want to start regular 
service just as soon as we can get it 
organized.” 

Eddie- gave him the score. 

“Can you have them all called out 
and put back on their runs?” the 
superintendent asked. “The dis¬ 
patchers phone will be in shortly; 
but until it is, will you’keep things 
moving here?” 

Eddie agreed, and Mr. Donaldson 
turned away, preoccupied. “I’m 
going on down the La Habra line,” 
he said. 

The boomer felt disturbed at the 
super’s attitude. Not even a casual 
word of approval for what he had 
done. In a way, this juice line and 
these communities had gotten under 
his skin. He’d become so engrossed 
with them that the old urge to roam 
hadn’t stirred at all. Now that the 
pressure had eased up, things were 
different. 

Eddie turned again to his desk and 
put it in order, taking out his items 
of personal equipment. 

Mr. Donaldson’s voice broke 
through his brooding. “You would 
have heard from me before this, Mr. 
Sand, except that Walley Sterling 
said it wasn’t necessary. He said you 
could handle things' out here, what¬ 
ever happened. And Walley is usu¬ 
ally right. So, being neck deep in 
trouble, I let it go at that.” 

The network about his eyes re¬ 
laxed in a slight smile. Then he 
tramped wearily out to the car and 
climbed aboard. The redheaded 
boomer returned the little items of 
personal equipment to his desk. 

TADDIE leaned on a switchboard 
and stared down at the top of 
Wallace Sterling’s head as the dis¬ 
patcher bent an ear to eerie voices 
that flitted from the muffled loud¬ 
speaker horn. Walley thumbed 
switches as red dots glowed and died 
on the board. The room was ghastly 
under the stark glare of big electric 
globes. 

“ ’Spatcher!” Walley. muttered. 

“This is Wright on the 763 with 
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droned. 

Walley rotated the big train sheet 
with left thumb and forefinger and 
stabbed in a black entry. Then he 
barked at the transmitter, “What 
made you thirty-two minutes late?” 

The disembodied voice reported: 
“A truck on the highway just this 
side of Wilmington crowded us too 
close and took off part of the right 
front steps.” 

Walley was asking the questions. 

“Did you get the dope on him?” 

“Yeah, and ten witness cards 
signed.” 

“Make an accident report?” 

Walley was in a glum mood, 
which was unusual. Eddie studied 
him apprehensively, and said: “It’s 
my day off tomorrow. I thought I’d 
pick up a girl and ride down to 
Venice for a swim, and maybe dance 
and have a fish dinner. Want to 
come along?” 

Walley grunted. 

The speaker mumbled: “Carlson 
on the 276 with car 801. The pump 


keeps running and the motorman 
can’t stop it. How about a change- 
off? We’ll be in at 15.” 

“I’ll try,” Walley said. He flipped 
a switch, and the speaker answered 
his ring with a brisk, “Stationmas- 
ter!” 

“Yeah,” said Walley. “Change off 
the 801 in at 15. Pump won’t stop 
working.” 

“I ain’t got anything to change 
him off with right now,” the voice 
blared. 

“That comes under the head of 
your hard luck,” Walley snapped, 
and cut the connection. He looked 
at Eddie. 

“The other day,” he said, “I was 
talking to a brass pounder who’s 
been wintering here, and now he’s 
going back to work for a logging 
road in British Columbia.” 

An impatient voice blared out of 
the speaker: “Hey, dispatcher! Slaw- 
son tower won’t answer me.” 

“What in hell do you want me to 
do?” Walley yelled. He turned to 
Eddie again. “He was telling me that 
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there are a lot of soft telegraph jobs 
up there. And its a swell country- 
lakes and streams, and fishing. You 
know, Eddie, California is a mighty 
dry country.” 

“Yeah,” Eddie agreed, “except 
we've got an ocean close at hand.” 

Walley sighed. “This job will get 
you talking to yourself if you stick 
here long enough.” 

Floodlights washed over the busy 
platform below. The gleam of but¬ 
tons and braid twinkled on blue 
uniforms. Dimmed headlights moved 
up the incline. The silken drone of 
motors and the sounds of the rest¬ 
less traffic surged up from the ramp. 

The surge of traffic; Eddie Sand's 
thoughts went adrift long the care¬ 
less road he’d come. Bright moments 
bloomed along the way, abrupt 
flashes when you lived sustained 
periods of time in split seconds—and 
then the long, lazy drift down the 
boomer trail. 

Pictures of great trains with long 
billowing smoke plumes heading 
swiftly into the prairie dusk, and 
stubby freights with three blasting 
engines crawling up a grade. 

The air had the mingled smells 
of sea fog and the parched winds of 
the desert. And another faint odor 
that always came, with the season, 
no matter where you were. Spring 
had crept in stealthily. It had incu¬ 
bated the microbe that was setting 
Walley on his way to see what lay 
beyond the next ridge. 

The dispatcher mumbled: “How 
about going up to British Columbia 
with me? We've been here a long 
while, Eddie, and this time of year 
the birds and boomers migrate. 
You'n me were never meant to be 
home guards.” 

But juice-line traffic has its own 
emphatic tones, Eddie, was thinking 
in rebuttal, a sustained, quick ca¬ 
dence that can pick you up and take 
you along. The sound of it was 
streaming up to him now. 

“I guess not yet.” He-fumbled for 
words. “Maybe later. Send me a wire 
from Canada. Tell me what it’s like 
up there.. I think I’ll stay here a 
while longer with the Pacific Elec¬ 
tric Railway.” • 
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Steamer helps diesel locomotive with the Santa Fe’s El Caputan in Cajon Pass. 


Photo by the late H. Sullivan 


SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 

STEAM LOCOMTIVES 

2-6-2 (Prairie) Type 


Class 

Road Nos. 

Cyls. 

Drt. 

BP 

Weight 

TE 

Builder 

Date 

1000 

toio 

23i/ 2 x23 

70 

200 

237,300 

37,500 

Baldwin 

1901 



4- 

8-4 (Northern) Type 



2900 

2900-2925 

2927-2929 

28x32 

80 

300 

510,700. 

66,000 

Baldwin 

1943-’44 

3751 

3751-3753 

3763 

30x30 

80 

230 

468,800 

66,000 

Baldwin 

l927-‘29 

3765 

3765-3775 

28x32 

80 

300 

499,600 

66,000 

Baldwin 

1938 

3776 

3776-3764 

28x32 

80 

300 

494,630 

66,000 

Baldwin 

1941 



2-10-4 

(Selkirk 

or Texas) 

Type 


5001 

5001-5010 

30x34 

74 

310 

538,520 

93,000 

Baldwin 

1938 

5011 

5011-5035 

30x34 

74 

310 

538,000 

93,000 

Baldwin 

1944-’45 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Class 

Road Nos. 

HP 

Builder 

Model 

Arrgt. 

TE 

Weight 

Date 

Note 

II 

11-15 

2000 

GM-EMC 

E- 6 A 

A1A-AIA 

53,925 

316,700 

1939-'42 

1,3 

II 

1 IA-I3A.I5A 

2000 

GM-EMC 

, E- 6 B 

AIA-AIA 

51,600 

305,400 

1939-MI 

2 ,s 

16 

16-21 

I6C-2IC 

1500 

GM-EMD 

1 F-3A 

B-B 

61,875 

247,500 

1946 

16 

I6A-2IA 

I6B-21B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3B 

B-B 

61,600 

246,400 

1946 

s 

16 

22-36 

22C-36C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3A 

B-B 

61,150 

244,600 

1948-'49 
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Roster by Sy Reich 


Miscellaneous Notes 

R OSTER compiled from data supplied by Santa Fe 
Public Relations Dept., is accurate as of Jan. 8, 
1959. It includes all locomotives operated on the 
AT&SF, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, and the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, all of which belong to the 
AT&SF System. 

Abbreviations used: BP—boiler pressure; TE—trac¬ 
tive effort; Whl. Argt—Wheel Arrangement; GM- 
EMC—Electric-Motive Corp.—General Motors; GM- 
EMD—General Motors—Electro Motive Division; 
A!co-GE—Americal Locomotive Co.—General Elec¬ 
tric; FM—Fairbanks-Morse; Dav-Bess—Davenport- 
Besseler Corp.; Whitcomb—Whitcomb Locomotive 
Works; Alco Pr.—Alco Products; BW—Baldwin- 
Westinghouse. 

Passenger diesels are painted red and silver, with 
yellow and black striping, silver underbody, black 
lettering. Freight diesels, blue and yellow, with 
contrasting lettering, black underbody. Yard and 
road switchers, black with white striping, lettering, 
and insignia. 

{!)—II wt. 306,900, TE 51,650. 15 wt. 313,300, TE 
52,650. 

(2)—f IA wt. 303.900. TE 51,100. I2A wt. 309,500, TE 
52,775. 

(3)—59-62, 75-78 wt. 318,400. TE 52,325. 

(4)—59A-62A wt. 312,400, TE 52,100. 

(5)—Rebuilt from AT&SF 1-9, ‘2A-4A; see renum¬ 
bering for details. These were originally builder’s 
model E-IA, except 2A, which was an E-IB, built In 
1935, '37, '38. 

(6)—Rebuilt powered by EMD, 1750 hp. 5IC wt. 
320,620, TE 53,500. 

(7)—107 scrapped in 1954. 100, I00A, I00B, I80A 
rebuilt into 732-735. I42C, 158-168, 159C-I6IC, I63C, 
I64C, 186-189, I89C wt. 242,000, TE 60,500. I58A-168A, 
I58B, I62B, I65B-I67B, I86A, I86B, I88A, 188B, I89A 
wt. 239,090, TE 59,770. 

(8)—244-249, 252-268 wt. 249,700 TE 62,425. 269-280 
wt. 245,500 TE 61,375. 269C-280C wt. 246,300, TE 
61,575. No units numbered 205.205C. 

(9)—205B.C, 241 B,C scrapped in 1955. 244A-249A, 
252A-268A are s, wt. 249,230, TE 62,310. 269A-280A 
are s wt. 250,000, TE 62,500. 269B-280B wt. 246,550, TE 
61,637. No units numbered 205A, 205B. 

(10)—559-561 wt. 246,000, TE 61,500. 

(II)—Ex Alco demonstrators DL-600—DL-601, ac¬ 
quired in 1955. 

(12)—Rebuilt in 1957 to 900 hp., model SW-900. 

(13)—726-731 are s, wt. 254,000, TE 63,500. 

(14)—2100-2109 wt. 358,250, TE 89,560.'2152-2156 are 
s wt. 364,650, TE 91,160. 2157 was an Alco demon¬ 
strates . 

(15)—Alco demonstrator from TP&W. 

(17)—2606 acquired second hand from Baldwin in 
1950. 

(18)—2650-2654, 2848, 2879-2893 are s. wt. 258,100. 
TE 64,525. 

s—equipped with steam generator. 


16 

22A-36A 

22B-36B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-3B 

B-B 62,000 

248.000 

1948-’49 

s 

37 

37-47 

37C-47C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 61,250 

245,000 

1949/52 


37 

37A-48A 

37B-47B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 62,750 

251,000 

1949/52 

s 

50 

50 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PA-I 

AIA-AIA 55,475 

336,100 

1941 

s 

50 

50A 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PB-I 

AIA-AIA 57.625 

345,600 

1941 

t 

51 

51,51C 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PA-2 

AIA-AIA 53,825 

322,460 

1946 ’ 

s,6 

51 

5IA 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PB-2 

AIA-AIA 51,525 

312,750 

1946 

s,6 

52 

52-78 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PA-2 

AIA-AIA 53,090 

317.900 

l946-’48 

s,3 

52 

52A-62A, 

70A-73A 

2000 

Alco-GE 

PB-2 

AIA-AIA 50,865 

308,350 

1946-‘48 

s,4 

80 

80-87 

2000 

GM-EMD 

E-8A mod. 

AIA-AIA 54,130 

324,750 

I952*’53 

s,5 

80 

80A-84A 

2000 

GM-EMD 

E-8B mod. 

AIA-AIA 54,815 

328,840 

l952-’53 

s,5 

90 

90.90B 

2000 ' 

FM 

ALT 100.3a 

AIA-AIA 56,025 

327,300 

1947 

s 

90 

90A 

2000 

FM 

ALT 100.3a 

AIA-AIA 56,575 

329,100 

1947 

‘ s 

99 

99 

1350 

GM-EMD 

GP-7M 

B-B 62,400 

249,600 

1954 


100 

100-138 1350 GM-EMD FT A B-B 58,225 232,900 l94l-’45 

140-195 

197-199,407,410-413,427,429,430,I07C, 1 IOC, 111C, 118C.I20C-I22C, I24C-I27C, I29C.I3IC-I35C, 

I37C, I40C, I42C.144C, I46C, I49C, I50C, I57C, I59C-16IC, I63C. 164C, I68C, I70C-I72C, I74C-I77C, 

182C, 189C, 192C-194C, 197C, 199C,411 C,412C,413C 

R,7 

100 

IQ0A-I38A 1350 GM-EMD FT B B-B 57,550 230,200 l94l-’45 

I40A-I79A 

181A-I95A, l97A-l99A,407A t 4IOA-4l3A 1 4l5A,427A,429A,430A, IOOB-I06B, I0BB,I09B,1128-117B, 

119B.I23B,I28B,I30B, 136B, 138B. MIB. I43B, I45B, I47B, I48B, 151 B-I56B.158B. 162B, 165B-1&7B, 

I69B, I73B.I78B-I8I B. I83B-188B, I90B, I9IB, l95B,l98B 1 407B,4l<O f B.427B.429B.430B 

R,7 

200 

200-280 

200C-280C 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 62,250 

249,000 

l94B-’5l/53 

8 ,R 

200 

200A-280A 

200B-280B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 62,250 

249,000 

l948-’5l/53 

R,9 

281 

281-289 

28IC-289C 

1750 

GM-EMD 

F-9A 

B-B 61,875 

247,500 

1956 


281 

281A-2B9A 

281B-289B 

1750 

GM-EMD 

F-9B 

B-B 61,875 

247,500 

1956 


300 

300-314 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 61,000 

244,000 

1949/52/53 


300 

300A-314A 

300B-3I4B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7B 

B-B 62,500 

250,000 

1949/52/53 

s 

325 

325-344 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-7A 

B-B 61,000 

244,000 

1950/51/53 


325 

325A-344A 

325B-340B 

1500 

GM-EMD 

F-78 

B-B 62,500 

250,000 

1950/51/53 

• s 

450 

450 

360 

Dave-Bos 

_ 

B-B 22,125 

88,500 

1941 


451 

451 

360 

Whitcomb 

_ 

B-B 22,200 

88,800 

1941 

R 

460 

460-468 

380 

GE 

44 ton 

B-B 22,025 

88,100 

1942-’44 


500 500 

AUGUST, 1959 

1000 

FM 

ALT I00.6A 

B-B 61,775 

247,100 

1945 
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I’ll Show You How to Make 
BIG MONEY the First Hour! 

Get into a high-paying business without spend¬ 
ing a cent! I’ll rush you, absolutely FREE, a 
powerful Starting Business Outfit. It contains 
EVERYTHING you need to start making ex¬ 
citing cash profits the first hour! 

As the Mason Shoe Counselor in your town, 
you can start taking easy orders the minute 
your Outfit arrives. You need no experience. 
I’ll show you how to add as much as $168.00 
EXTRA Income a month for just 2 orders 
a day.. .how to take orders from friends, rela¬ 
tives, neighbors, folks where you work. 

EVERYONE wants comfortable shoes. Mason 
Air-Cushioned shoes are backed by the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee Seal, have been ac¬ 
cepted for advertising by the American Med¬ 
ical Association. Some topnotch men have 
taken up to 20 orders their first day.. . earn¬ 
ing up to $10 an hour! 

NOT SOLD IN STORES! 

Mason Shoes are not sold in stores, so folks 
must buy from YOU and KEEP buying from 
you! You feature 160 dress, sport, work shoe 
styles for men, women . . . with such EXTRA 
features as Air Cushion innersoles, Steel Shanks, 
work soles of Neoprene, Cork, Cushion Neo¬ 
prene Crepe, Safety Shoes. 

' You'll run the best “shoe store” business in 
town, because you actually "carry” a greater 
selection than a store. You draw on our stock 
of over 200,000 pairs in sizes 2*/a to 15, widths 
AAAA to EEEE. No need to substitute . .. 
folks get the-style, size, width they order. No 
wonder you can expect fast profits! 

Rush Coupon for Your FREE Outfit! 
Start now! We will rush, absolutely FREE, 
EVERYTHING you need to start making 
money the first hour! Make the extra cash you 
need . .. send the coupon TODAY! 

MASAN SHOE MFG. CO., Dept. F-580 

ITlM^VII CHIPPEWA FALLS. WISCONSIN 

I Mr. Ned Mason, Dept. F-580 

l Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, WIs. j 

j Please set me up in a MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS I | 
J can run from home. Rush FREE and postpaid my Start- ! 
| ing Business Outfit with EVERYTHING I need to start I 
j making extra cash from the very first hour! ,j 

| Name. ..... j 

j Address ... j 

U T° vm . .. . .. .. _ .-State .j 


Send for FREE Outfit 















Kansas, placed in operation in 1954. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER TO 
READERS OF 
RAILROAD 

MAGAZINE 

Perhaps you did know that you can buy low 
cost HO models of new railroad equipmenl 
such as the Aerotrain, the Budd Car, GP-9, 
and F-7. Or that there are full scale models 
ready to run of such glamorous old timers as 
the 1865 General. 

Have you ever yearned to own full 
scale custom built replicas of the Sier¬ 
ra 2-6-6-2 or the Pennsy E-6. Would 
you like to build your own full scale 
model railroad easily and at low cost? 

Model railroading has never offered so 
many wonderful models as today and at such 
low cost. And model railroading has never 
been easier. Not only are there hundreds of 
fun-packed kits but you can now also buy 
most everything you need ready to run. Even 
scale track comes in easy to snap together 
sections. 

A mojdel railroad brings back railroading as 
you've dreamed about, because you only 
model what you like. Mountain railroading 
or heavy main line. Colorado narrow gauge 
in the old Otto Mears tradition, or trolley 
modeling with power right off the overhead. 

RAILROAD MODEL CRAFTSMAN is the 
magazine that'll tell you how and 
where to get all this material and then 
how to put it together. Each big 
monthly issue is packed with the latest 
news oh the hobby, construction proj¬ 
ects, prototype plans of locos and cars, 
and much more. 

Because we feel so sure that RAILROAD read¬ 
ers would enjoy rounding out their railroad 
hobby, we're making this special offer. You 
can get the next 15 issues of RAILROAD 
MODEL CRAFTSMAN for the regular sub¬ 
scription price of only $5.00. This is a $2.50 
saving over the newsstand rate. RMC is mail¬ 
ed flat in a heavy protective envelope. Rush 
your subscription today. 

RAILROAD MODEL CRAFTSMAN 
Subscription Dept., Room RR 
Ramsey, New Jersey 

Please rush me the next 15 issues of RAILROAD 
MODEL CRAFTSMAN at the special money saving 
rate of only $5.00. 

Name ... 

Street ..|. 

City and Zone...State. 

Please add 50c outside U.S.A. and Canada 
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Santa Fe diesel repair 


501 

501-502 

1000 

FM 

ALT I00.6A 

B-B 

60,300 

241,200 

1948 


503 

503-540 

1200 

FM 

H12-44 

B-B 

61,875 

247,500 

l950-’53 

10 

544-564 





61,150 

244,600 

l955-’57 

541 

541-543 

1600 

FM 

HI 6-44 

B-B 

61,600 

246,400 

1956 

s 

II,s 

600 

600-601 

2250 

Alco . 

RSD-7 

C-C 

91,500 

366,000 

1954 






94,750 

379,000 



602 
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No. 58, an Alco-GE locomotive, 


is seen leaving Chicago with Santa Fe train 123. 


This baby with the barber-pole Striping is No. 2102, a Santa Fe road switcher. 
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R—Locos Renumbered 


S ANTA FE locos have been renumbered on several 
occasions. These are listed with the original num¬ 
ber first, then subsequent numbers separated by 
commas. The numbers for separate units are sepa¬ 
rated by semicolons. 

101, IOOC, 102; I0IC. 103; I08C, 174B, I05B; I3IA, 
I06B; 1310, 428, 107; I44C, 419, I07C; 131B. I08B; 
I07B, II0A; I42C, 418, HOC; I3SC, 426, NIC; II8B, 
408A, II3B; II8A, II4B; I20C, 417, 118; II4C, I7IB, 
II8A; I4IC, 414, I JSC; 121B, II9B; NIC, 409, I20C; 
II9C, J2IO; I29B, 426A, I93B, I22A; I22C, 422, I28C, 
I22C; I23C, 124; 126, I4IC, I2BC; 125C, 126; I36C, 
I27C; I35B, I3IA; II8C, 408, 1310; I69C, 406, 132; 

I43C, 405, I32C. 

140, I34C; 132, I35C; I39B, 4I6A, I36B; HOC, 137; 
I32B, I37A; 138 , 402, 1370; I40C, I37C, 138; MOB, 
I69C, 138A; 140A, I43C, I38B; I07C, 140; I33B, I40A; 
I09C, I40C; I68C, 415, I42C; 137, 144C; I39A, 145; 
139, I46C; I37A, 147B;. I49B, I5IB; I20C, I52A; I45B, 
420A, I52B; I22C, I53A; I50B, I53B; I24C, I54A; 

I38A, I34C, I54B; I26C, I55A; I38B, I37C, I55B; 

1280, I56A; I25C, I54B, I94A, I56B; I30C, I57A; 

I34C, 400, I57C; I32C, I58A; I33C, I58B; I34C, I59A; 
I36C, I60A; I38C, I6IA; I40C, I62A; I43C, 163B, 

I89B, I62B; I42C, I63A; I44C, .I64A; I46C, I65A; 

I47C, I65B; I48C, I66A; I49C, I57B, I66B; 

I50C, I68A; I37C, 401, I68C; II9C, 169A; * 1180, 
I69B; 1170, I70A; II5C, 171 A; 1130. I72A; 111C, 

I73A; I76B,' I73B; I09C, I74A; 178, I74C; I07C, I75A; 
I05C, I76A; I14C, 177; I74C, 178; I17C, 180; I02C, 

I80B; 116C, 181; I03C, I8IA; I04C, 181B; 1150, 182; 
IOIC, 182A; I78C, I82B, I82C; I05C, 183; I05B, I83A; 
I06C, I75B, I83B; I73C, 184; I77B, I84A; HOC, I73B, 
I84B;,I79C, 185; II3B, I85A; II4B, I85B; I65C, 186; 
I37C, I60B, 186A; I39C, 161B, I86B; .I66C, 187; I06B, 


187A; I08B, I87B; I67C, 188; I45C, I64B, I88A; I4IC, 
1628, I88B; I58C, I59B, 189; 

I35C, I89A; I62C,- I89C; T24, I23C, 190; I24B, I90A; 
I26B, I90B; I30C, 191; I25B, 191 A; I27B, 191B; I5IC, 

192; 151B, I92A; H2C, 421, 1920; I53C, 193; I23C, 

I53B, I93A; I45C, 420, I93C; I54C, 194; II6C, I70B, 
194A; I48C, 1940; I55C, 195; I27C, I55B, I9SA; 129C, 

I56B, I96A, I95B; I57C, 197; I3IC, I57B. I97A; I56C, 

196. I97C; I36C, 198; I36B, I98A; II2C, I72B, I98B; 

I28C. 199; I34B, I99A; I32C, I99C; 205A, 241B; 205, 

241C; 306, 325; 306A, 325A; 306B, 325B; 307, 326B; 

307A, 326A; 3078, 326B; 315, 334; 3I5A, 334A; 3I5B. 
334B; 

308, 327; 308A, -327A; 308B, 327B; 309, 328; 309A, 
328A; 309B, -328B; 310, 329; 3I0A, 329A; 3I0B, 329B; 
311. 330; 31IA, 330A; 31 IB. 330B; 312, 331; 312A, 33IA; 
3I2B, 33IB; 313, 332; 3I3A, 332A; 3I3B, 332B; 314 
333; 3I4A, 333A; 34IB; 333B; 316, 335; 3I6A, 335A- 
3I6B. 335B; II3C, 407; II4B, 4I9A, 422A, 407A; I42B, 

4I8A, 422B, 407B; II9C, 410; II9£ 4I0A; I37B, I4IC 

41 OB; I46C, 411; I46B, 411 A; I39C, 416, 411C; I47C 
412; I47B, 4I2A; 138C, 403, 4I2C; I52C, 413; I2IC 
I52B, 413A; 118, 4I3C;. 

I5IC, I68B, 4I5A; I06C, II8C, 427; I20B, 4I7A, 
427A; HOB, 407A, 404A, 427B; 177, II4C, 407C, 429; 
I22A, 429A; I22B, I88A, 429B; I08C, 408C, 430; IIOA, 
430A; I MB, 409A, 430B; 251B, 281 A, 25IB; 25IC, 281, 
25IC; 252B, 282A, 252B; 252C, 282, 252C; 253B, 283A, 
2538; 253C, 283,. 253C; 254B, 284A, 254B; 254C, 284 
254C; 255B, 285A. 255B; 255C, 285, 255C; 256B, 286A, 
256B; 256C, 286, 256C; 265C, 287, 265C; 266B, 287A, 
266B; 2110, 2099; 

2800-2818, 3000-3018;’2899, 3019; I A, I, 83A; IB, 10. 
I A, 2611, 84A; 2A, 2, 80; 2B, 2A. 4, 81; 3, 82; 3A, 
82A; 4, BOA; 4A, 8IA; 5, 83; 6, 84; 7, 85; 8, 86; 9 87- 
BIB, 63, SIC; 52B-62B, 64-78 ; 300, 451; 525-533, 625-633; 
2385-2388, 2396-2399; 2350-2367, 2400-2417. • 


BOOKS of the RAILS 



100 YEARS OF RAIL- 
ROAD .CARS, com¬ 
piled and edited by 
Walter A. Lucas, il¬ 
lustrated, 196 large 
pages, Simmons- 
Boardman Books, 30 
Church St., New York 
City, $8.50. 

A rich array of 
pictures and plans of 
rolling stock, past 

and present, this Walter A. Lucas 

book is a delight to 
those who take railroads seriously, par¬ 
ticularly model builders. With a fair 
amount of skill and patience you could 
use" its authentic data to create scale 
models. The material is culled from 
eight editions of Car Builder's Cyclo¬ 
pedia, some of them long out of print 
and rare, as well as Railway Age and 
the author’s personal collection. 

For years Lucas was managing editor 
of the Locomotive and Car Builder's 
cyclopedias. has written many maga¬ 
zine articles and several books, includ¬ 
ing the famous Pocket Guide to Ameri¬ 
can Locomotives (steam, diesel, elec¬ 
tric), 340 pages, 175 illustrations, which 
Simmons-Boardman sells at $4.95. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF U.S. TRANS¬ 
PORTATION, by Roderick Craib, illus¬ 
trated, 124 large pages, indexed, Sim- 
mons-Broadman Books, 30 Church St., 
New York City, $6. 

Nearly all of its 228 illustrations are 
railroad photographs—good ones, too. 

V 
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Many we had never seen before. Craib 
is an editor of dieselized Railway Age 
but his bok glorifies steam railroading. 
It’s a book you’ll want for your library. 

LAST TRAIN FROM ATLANTA, by A. A. 
Hoehling, illustrated, 558 pages, Thom¬ 
as Yoseloff, HE. 36th St., New York 
City, $6.95. 

This story is not fiction. It is the well- 
documented epic true story of what 
happened to Atlanta, Ga., “the only 
American city ever to taste the hell of 
total war,” during three and a half 
months of 1864. It consists mainly of 
excerpts from letters written by men 
and women in the doomed city—soldiers, 
nurses, doctors, housewives, merchants 
—also quotations from Northern and 
Southern newspapers, communiques, 
and diaries. 

Inasmuch as the Civil War was the 
first war in which railroads played a 
major role, the author devotes much 
space to them. Interest centers around 
the old wooden trainshed, the one Gen¬ 
eral Sherman burned to the ground but 
which was recreated in 1939 for the film 
Gone With the Wind. “Day and night 
trains were chugging in with more 
wounded, more sick—boxcars, flatcars, 
coaches and, infrequently, specially 
fitted hospital cars. As the long, misery¬ 
laden trains rolled into the city, the 
bells tolled and tolled, as if in requiem.” 

Hoehling quotes frank, vivid details, 
including the actual words of nurses 
who met those casualty trains. The last 
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BE A CLERK 
alt my life? 

NOT ME!! 

Of course you say you won’t. 

But you may be unless you do something 
about it. 

Hoping and wishing won’t get you a better 
job and more money. 

.You must prepare for that step ahead—be 
ready to make promotion come. 

DON’T LIMIT YOURSELF 
TAKE OFF THE BRAKES 

For over 50 years more than 1,400,OOOambitious 
men and women have turned to LaSalle train¬ 
ing for greater job security, more money, and 
larger success in life. 

At least you should investigate. It may be 
the turning poinc in your life to a better job 
and more money. So send che coupon without 
delay. Check che field of your choice and we’ll 
send you without obligation the requirements 
and opportunities in that field. 

Accredited Member , National Home Study Council 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LASALLE Extension University. • 

A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 759R, Chicago 5, III. 

Please send free book and full information about 
your home-study training and the opportunities in 
the field I have checked. 


§ Accounting 

Law: LL.B. Degree 
Business 

Management 
□ Traffic & 

Transportation 
□ Industrial 

Management 


□ Foremanshlp 

□ Stenographic- 

Secretarial 

□ Stenotype- 

Machlne 

Shorthand 

□ Sales Training 


Name. . 
Address. 
City.... 


.Age., 


THE GREAT DAYS OF STEAM 

Tbs spirit of prototype railroading in steam days—now 
presented for the first time In a series of limited edition 
reproductions from original drawings by Wiliam Wagner. 
These finely rendered halftone drawings are done In faith¬ 
ful detail for the discriminating railfan from outstanding 
pictorial subjects from BPS photo flies. NOW AVAIL¬ 
ABLE: D. & H. 4-0-6-4 at Starucca, and G.N. 4-8-4 In 
action at St. Paul. Printed on extra heavy white stock, 
pictures measure 17" x 13" plus wide borders for framing; 
shipped to you postpaid In strong mailing tube for $3.00 
each— 2 for $5.00. FREE: completely illustrated brochure 
describing subjects in detail, with handy order form— 
yours for the asking. Size and quality of these prints 
means very limited run; every one a collector’s item. Order 
today (check or money order) from 

RAIL PHOTO SERVICE 

Room 309 93 MASS. AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 













Along the Iron Pike by Joe Easley 






RADIO AND NEWSPAPERS HELPED LONG 
ISLAND RR.TO FIND OWNER OF STOWAWAY 
SPANIEL THAT TRAINMAN E,F? BENNETT DISCOVERED 
ABOARD HIS TRAIN. FINALLY A LADY CLAIMED 
THE DOG, ( Zo^6 Inland Railroader 


"STOP" SIGN AT CROSSING OF ROUTE 3 ON 
GRASSE RIVER RR. NEAR CRANEBERRY LAKE, 
NY, APPLIES TO TRAINS,NOT HIGHWAY TRAFFIC, 

(from 



WHEN YOU COAL UP A LOCOMOTIVE 
ON THE MADRAS & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
IN INDIA YOU CARRY BASKETS OF 
COAL ON YOUR HEAD, 
r Philip B. Horst) 




NOVEL MENU FOR CHILDREN ON PENNSY 
DINING-CAR FOLDS UP INTO REALISTIC TOY 
RAILROAD CAR WHICH CAN BETAKEN HOME 
AS SOUVENIR. 
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MAINE CENTRAL STATION RIDES A TRAIN 
FROM FAIRFIELD, MAINE, WHERE IT IS 
NO LONGER NEEDED, TO WATERVILLE 
YARDS FOR USE AS FOREMAN'S 
OFFICE .(Maine Central RR. Magazine) 
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train to leave Atlanta just before Union 
troops marched in was a string of de¬ 
crepit old wooden boxcars, their roofs 
piled high • with ragged refugees and 
huge bags of household goods, pulled 
by a balloon-stracked eight-wheeler, 
Among the rare illustrations in the 
book is a photograph of that train. 

THE GILPIN TRAM, by Frank Hollen- 
back, illustrated, 65 pages. Sage Books, 
2679 S. York St., Denver, Colo.; 82 
paper-bound, $5 for autographed de 
luxe edition. 

A steam-powered two-foot-gage line 
in Colorado. Told with interesting de¬ 
tails plus photos, maps, and scale draw¬ 
ings. No narrow-gage fan should miss it. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE LONG IS¬ 
LAND RAILROAD, 1834-1900, by Mil¬ 
dred H. Smith, 63 pages, Ira J. Fried¬ 
man, 2X5 Main St., Port Washington, 
N. Y., $3. 

Interest bred by the LIRR’s 125th 
anniversary has created a real demand 
for this new book. Long Islanders will 
welcome the light it sheds on .bygone 
years. LIRR was the seventh U.S. road 
to use steam engines and is now the 
world’s largest commuter line. We’d 
like Mrs. Smith’s work better if it gave 
generous space to motive power, if it 
included more illustrations than a map 
and a picture of the locomotive Ariel, 
and if it used the correct name, Long 
Island Rail Road. 

JIM FISK: The Career of an Improb¬ 
able Rascal, by W. A. Swanberg, illus¬ 
trated, 310 pages, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
597 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 84.50. 

Readers who enjoyed Lucius Beebe’s 
piece on “The Blackmailing Carbuild- 
ers” in our June *59 issued would go for 
the Fisk biography in a big way. Swan- 
berg breathes new life into the old story 
of “Jubilee Jim” stealing millions from 
the Erie Railroad to finance his vanity 
and lust and how he was killed in a 
sordid love affair. The book ends with 
this comment on his burial place at 
Brattleboro, Vt.: 

“Never was there a more appropri¬ 
ate monument. Fisk had trouble with 
naked women all his life, so they put 
four of ’em over his grave.” 

The opera house that Jim built for 
his inamoratas still stands in New York 
City but is now used as a motion pic¬ 
ture theater. On the floor above were 
the Erie’s general offices. Today the 
road’s headquarters are in Cleveland, 
but you can still see the original big 
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MEAT CUTTINO 

SUCCESS And 

The Best Established Business In 


TRAIN QUICKLY in 8 short weeks for a bright 
future with security in the vital meat business. 
Trained meat men needed. Big pay full-time 
jobs year-round income, no layoffs—HAVE A 
PROFITABLE MARKET OF YOUR OWN! 

LEARN BY DOING AT NATIONAL 

Get your training under actual meat market con¬ 
ditions in our big modem cutting and processing 
rooms and retail department. 

PAY AFTER GRADUATION 

Come to National for complete 8 weeks course 
and pay your tuition in easy installments after 
you graduate. Diploma awarded. Free employ¬ 
ment help. Thousands of successful graduates. 
OUR 36th YEAR! 

FREE CATALOG-MAIL COUPON 
Send now for big new illustrated National 
School catalog. See students in training. Read 
what graduates are doing and earning. See meat 
you cut and equipment you work with. No obli¬ 
gation. Send coupon in envelope or. paste on 
postal card NOW! G.I. Approved. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEAT CUTTING, INC. 

Dept. AD.35, TolBlIO 4, QMO 


Offers YOU 

SECURITY 


teakwood door, ornately carved, with 
the initials ER (Erie Railroad), on 
23rd Street at Eighth Avenue in New 
York. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF AMER¬ 
ICAN FOLKLORE, by Ben Botkin and 
Carl Withers, drawings by Irv Doktor, 
101 large pages, Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York City, 83.95. 

Format and colored illustrations make 
this the most beautiful teen-age folk¬ 
lore bok we’ve ever seen. Included are 
John Henry' and Casey Jones. 



Photo used on Ttveetsie book jacket. 


This summer the Railroadians of Amer¬ 
ica will publish a book on Climax Loco¬ 
motives, about 90 pages, 8^4 x 11? with 
110' photos, to sell for about $2.50. Edi¬ 
tor of publications is Thomas T. Taber 
III, P.O. Box 131, Wellsville, N.Y. 


NARROW-GAGE TWEETSIE 

F COURSE,, you’ll want to ride 
and photograph Tweetsie, the 
steam-powered 3-foot-gage railroad that 
roams the Blue Ridge Mts. A fine, illus¬ 
trated, 65-page book entitled Tweetsie; 
The Blue Ridge Stemwinder tells all 
about it. The book is authored by Julian 
Scheer\and Elizabeth McD. Black, is 
published by Heritage Printers, 5308% 
Monroe Road, Charlotte 5, N. C., and 
sells at $2.95 a copy. NBC’s Monitor 
made a recording with a reading from 
this book and sounds of the train itself 
for transmission by its 1,000 radio 
stations. 

Tweetsie Railroad used to be the East 
Tennessee & Western North Carolina. 
Engine No. 12 is a 4-6-0 with 16x22- 
inch cylinders; 19,100 pounds of tractive 
effort, and 45-inch drivers. Total weight 
of engine and tender in working order, 
158,800 pounds. She’s a paradise for 
steam-starved photo addicts. 

This pike runs all summer long and 
into the faff. Lucius Beebe calls her a 
“rare, dainty, and proud narrow-gauge.” 
Says he: “Its locomotives are Swiss- 
watch anachronisms with red-and-gold- 
capped stacks, red-paneled cab window 
frames, and red assemblies that might 
have come from a jeweler's display 
window.” 

She operates between Johnson City, 
Tenn., and Boone, N. C., by way of 
Elk Park. If you don’t ride her this sum¬ 
mer, you’ll wish you had—especially 
after you’ve read the book. 
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MAIL CAR 

(Continued from page 10) 

has shown a “lack of interest” in pas¬ 
senger service that is inimical to its 
own best interests and more important¬ 
ly to those of the people of California.” 
(Similar charges have been made against 
other railroads.) 

At the same time, the Commission 
ordered the SP to continue operation 
of four of the six passenger trains in 
California it wanted to abandon! • 

T HE DEPOT at the highest point on 
a standard-gage road east of the 
Rockies was closed last March 13, Fri¬ 
day the 13 th being an unlucky day for 
the Southern Railway’s Haywood-Jack- 
son line, reports Oliver Carruth, Box 
152, Waynesville, N. C. 

The lofty old station at Balsam, N. C., 
once the mpst flourishing point on the 
Murphy branch, is a victim of changing 
business trends. When Station Agent 
R. L. Pearson turned the key in the 
door for the last time, he marked the 
end of an era. Oldtimers recall when 
one of the line’s first steam engines, 
Class 100, could not haul more than 
two boxcars at a time up the steep 
mountain grade. • 

M EET Lord Garnock, director of a 
British textile concern and a sub¬ 
scriber to Railroad Magazine. Upon 
leaving Cambridge University, he be¬ 
came a traffic apprentice on the British 
■ Railways and from then on until 1950 
was actively employed in railroading. 

“After completing the apprentice¬ 
ship,” he writes, “I went on an ex¬ 
change scheme for a year in the United 
States and Canada and was fortunate 
.enough to spend a varying length of 
time, from days to weeks, with the 
operating departments of a great many 
railroads. Those twelve months repre¬ 
sented the most fascinating experience 
I have ever had, and in many ways 
were more of an education than any¬ 
thing I had learned at school or col¬ 
lege.. • 

“My happiest memories are with your 
railroad men and therefore I depend 
on your magazine and others to keep 
me in touch with what is happening. 
In front of our house we have a Penn¬ 
sylvania locomotive bell • and works 
plate to help keep these memories 
alive. 

“I enjoyed Freeman Hubbard’s Rail¬ 
road Avenue. It was one* of the first 
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books I read before going up to the 
Canadian National’s Northern Ontario 
District.” • 

T)ORN as a result of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s most' quoted decision 
and nurtured by the most famous gun 
duel in American history, the Wee- 
hawken, N. J., ferries of the New York 
Central Railroad carried men, circus 
animals, and machines across the Hud¬ 
son River for more than 130 years. 
This service ended at 12.01 a;m. last 
March 25th. It had become unprofit¬ 
able. • 

Chief Justice John Marshall’s epic 
Gibbons vs. Ogden decision of March 
2, 1824, freed the' Hudson for inter¬ 
state commerce and, ironically, laid 
the legal groundwork for the Trans¬ 
portation Act of 1958, under which the 
Central’s, ferries were discontinued. Be¬ 
fore this decision, ferry service between 
mid-Manhattan and the North Hudson 
area of New Jersey was limited to for- 
hire sailing craft. These ships main¬ 
tained no schedules and made the mile- 
long crossing only when the pay, 
weather and ferryman’s inclination 
were right. 

It was on a melancholy July morn¬ 
ing in 1804 that Alexander Hamilton, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and a 
resident of New York City, made his 
last ferry trip from Manhattan to New 
Jersey. On the very spot where the 
West Shore ferryhouse now stands, he- 
was mortally wounded by Aaron Burr 
of New. Jersey. A monument' marking 
the site was moved to the Weehawken 
cliffs in 1882, to make way for con¬ 
struction of the ferry building. • 

HO can send details on the aban¬ 
doned Sterling Mt. Railroad to 
Thomas E. McGowan, Delaware, Lack¬ 
awanna & Western Railroad YMCA, 
Hoboken, N. J. He came across its 
seven-mile track, with rails, ties, and 
switches intact, in a forest between 
Sterlington and Eagle Valley, Sterling 
Furnace and Lakeville, N. Y. • 

A CCORDING to the Congressional 
Record the United States Govern¬ 
ment has poured more than half a bil¬ 
lion “foreign aid” dollars into the rail¬ 
road systems of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa since World War II. During all 
that time it has done relatively little 
for our own railroads. A 20-page book¬ 
let just issued by the Association of 
American Railroads cites the follow¬ 



ing problems as “urgently in need of 
action by Congress”: 

(1) Railroads still are required to 
help pay for highways, airways, air¬ 
fields, and waterways, but do not have 
the same opportunity as other taxpayers 
to use these facilities for business pur¬ 
poses. 

(2) Fully self-supporting, tax-paying 
railroads still are unfairly handicapped 
by having to meet tax-supported com¬ 
petition. 

(3) A 10 percent travel tax was im¬ 
posed in World War II to discourage 
use of public carriers, today, 14 years 
after the war, it continues to do just 
that. 

(4) Railroads must still bear the full 
cost of unemployment insurance bene¬ 
fits under programs covering other 
workers. 

(5) Railroads still are deprived of 
equal opportunity to share in hauling 
agricultural commodities which, when 
transported by motor carrier, are ex¬ 
empt from ICC regulations. 

(6) Vitally needed modernization of 

railroads continues to be frustrated by 
unsound policies governing depreciation 
of plant and equipment. • 

■pANAMA RAILROAD is fully die- 

-selized, laments Lester C. Harlow, 
5901 Paul St., Alexandria, Va., now 
visiting the Canal Zone and South 
America. He says that a 2-6-0, built 
by Cooke in 1903 and in service over 
50 years, is on permanent display at 
Balboa station, Pacific end of canal. 
The railroad’s status is a bit shaky. 
There is some agitation for its aban¬ 
donment on the ground that a highway 
now crosses the Isthmus plus the fact 
that many Government installations 
have shut down in recent years. Passen¬ 
ger trains are cut; freight has fallen off. 
But you can still ride the rails from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in 75 minutes. • 

ORIEFLY SPEAKING. The New 
York Central chose St. Patrick’s 
Day to announce it had just painted 12 
boxcars a bright new color, jade green, 
and decorated them with a new emblem, 
the idea being to get shippers’ reaction 
and test the weathering quality of the 
paint. Another dozen boxcars are now 
being treated the same way. 

In another step away from the horse- 
and-buggy age, the Long Island Rail 
Road is asking the New York State 
Public Service Commission for per¬ 
mission to eliminate station and train 
service at Sekauket, on its Port Jefferson 
branch. Although 24 trains (12 in each 
direction) serve Sekauket every week¬ 
day, by actual count only 19 people 
a day use the station, a two-story frame 
structure .built in 1874. 
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The vista-domed California Zephyr 
celebrated its tenth anniversary by giv¬ 
ing a miniature birthday cake to each 
passenger on its 2500-mile run between 
Chicago and Oakland via the Burling¬ 
ton, the Rio Grande, and the.Western 
Pacific. This famous train has been 
used in Cinerama Holiday, Sudden Fear, 
Western Pacific Agent, and other Holly¬ 
wood films. 

Tracy, Calif., had a temperature of 
96, but Bobby Bates, a 41-year-old 
transient, nearly froze to death. Bates 
was asleep in an empty reefer on a 
Southern Pacific siding when the Tracy 
Ice '& Development Co. dumped five 
tons of chopped ice around him through 
a chute. It took men with shovels an 
hour to dig him out' 

. Heddrea Todd of East St. Louis, 
one of the few women working as car- 
oilers on the Illinois Central, is the wife 
of Frank L. Todd, an IC bull. Her 
hobby is oil painting. 

Did you know that the Reading Rail¬ 
road and affiliated companies used to 
be one of the world’s largest corpora¬ 
tions? In 1871, after formation of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron' Co. 
and development of its own shipyards, 
the Reading had a gross valuation of 
$170 million. 

■ . I r- 

There’s a village known as Railroad 
that stands beside the Pennsy tracks ’but 
has never had railroad service. It was 
named by the citizens of Shrewsbury, 
Pa., 1H miles away. Years ago the 
people of Shrewsbury would say, “I’m 
going over to the railroad.” Later when 
a few buildings were erected near the 
tracks they dubbed the place Railroad, 
and it still carries that name. 

Long-distance trains, like ships, 
should be designed for pleasure as well 
as service, according to Philip Stern, a 
New York director of interior design. 
“With the same amount of space but 
with convertible cars,”’he says, “a train 
can have a games room, a gym, a thea¬ 
ter, or a nursery. It isn’t a lack of 
travelers that’s hurting the railroads; 
it’s a lack of imagination.” • 

C hicago tunnel co. is in bad 

shape financially and wants to sell 
out but has had no offers to buy, re¬ 
ports Alexander L. H. Darragh, 242 
Greenleaf Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Efforts 
to reorganize the 27-mile underground 
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railroad serving the Loop area have 
failed. The company asks court per¬ 
mission to abandon the whole line. 
This railroad, built shortly after the 
turn of the century, used to be 47 miles 
long. It carried , refuse from buildings 
as well as packages, freight, and coal 
for delivery. At its peak it averaged 
nearly 700 tons of freight loadings 
daily. • 

"TvEADLIEST avalanche occurred in 
the dark early morning of March 
1, 1910, when many tons of snow slid¬ 
ing down a mountain at Wellington, 
Wash., swept two westbound Great 
Northern trains, Nos. 25 and 27, off 
the rails into a gully 150 feet below. 
One was a fast mail, the other a pas¬ 
senger train. Both had been waiting on 
sidings near the original Cascade Tun¬ 
nel while huge rotary plows cleared the 
track. The slide occurred because a for¬ 
est fij-e had destroyed timber which 
would have anchored the snow. 

Freeman Hubbard told the story of 
this disaster in the March ’59 issue of 
Argosy, a 35c magazine put out by 
the publishers of Railroad. The feature 
is called “Avalanche” and is illustrated. 
It brought back memories to a retired 
railroader, A. W. Meyers, 4335 N.E. 
Laurelhurst PI., Portland, Ore., who 
writes: 

“Back in 1910, Bob White (not the 
Grand Trunk Western section boss) 
and I were braking on the eastbound 
GN passenger train that had a meet 
scheduled with westbound 25 and 27 
at Wellington. By a lucky accident, we 
failed to meet those trains and thus 
escaped their terrible fate. 

“This is what happened: We ran 
into the rotary outfit that was plowing 
the way for us. They were taking water 
at Scenic when we hit them. We dam¬ 
aged our own train so badly that we 
could not proceed, but the rotary went 
on its way undamaged. The. only rotary 
west of us was in the repair shop at 
Everett, so we were stalled at Scenic 
for three days. 

“Had company officials heeded the re¬ 
peated warnings of Jim Corcoran, the 
tragedy would never have happened. 
Jim was our conductor. He had often 
urged the brass collars to build a snow- 
shed at Wellington, saying that if they 
didn’t they’d see the worst slide in 
history on that spot. He said, moreover, 
just before we set out on the run in 
question, that with so much snow no 
train could possibly get over the moun¬ 
tain that night. How right Jim was!” 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR 

EVERYBODY 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES (M8-Aog.,Sep/.59j 

ELECTRONIC AND AERONAUTICAL Engineering Tech- 

nology. Two Year Courses. Bachelor of Science Degree in 
three years. Northrop Institute in Southern California pre¬ 
pares you for highly paid positions in Aviation and Electronic 
'Industries. Employment assistance during school and after 
graduation. Approved for Veterans. Write for free catalog. 
Northrop Institute of Technology, 1125 Arbor Vitae, Ingle¬ 
wood 1, California. _ ~ _. 

LEARN - CIVIL AND Criminal Investigation at home. Earn 

steady good pay. Institute Applied Science, 1920 Sunnyside, 
Dept. 13A, Chicago 40, III. _*_ 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
HOME-IMPORT MAIL Order Business—Import profitable 

items below-wholesale. Experience and product investment 
unnecessary. Full, spare time, Famous world trader guides 
you. Free list "157 imports", details. Mellinger, Dept. X968 
Los Angeles 24. 

PROVE LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY is yours in rich 67,000.- 

000 car market. Self-selling new proven product. No invest¬ 
ment, Free details. Lectra, 222-R Fourth Ave., New York 

$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, home 

—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. C. Economy, Box 
2580, Greensboro , North Carolina. _ 

$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 

Time. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 3 
Arkansas. _ _ 

"50 NEW HOME-Business Ideas" Booklet, sample Free. 

Spray exotic Velvet-Suede on anything. Flokcraft-R9, Los 
Angeles 61. 

CEARN SHOWCARD WRITING Quickly-Easily. Informa¬ 

tion Free. Sherwood, 200 Summer, Boston, 10-D, Mass. 

EARN EXTRA CASH 1 Prepare Advertising Postcards. 

Langdons, Box 41107MB, Los Angeles 41, California. _ 

EARN GOOD MONEY mailing circulars. Write. Leeway, 

Mountain View 2, Oklahoma. __ 

$200-$300 MONTHLY. Mailing literature. Peavie, POB 38, 

Tillicum 99, Washington. 

$25 FOR JOKES. Free Details. Guide, Box 2077, Philadelphia 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 

JOBS—HIGH PAY; USA, So. America. The Islands. All. 

trades. Many companies pay fare. Write Dept. 71D, National ’ 
Employment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, New Jersey. 

JOBS ON SHIPS and Yachts Traveling Foreign Countries. 

Davenport's GPO 1354, New York 1. _ 

EARN HIGH PAY, Aboard ships. Travel foreign countries. 

Write Dept. 76C , Universal, 1020 Broa d , Newark, N.J. 
_MUS IC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

POEMS WANTED FOR New Songs and Recording. Imme- 
diate Consideration. Send Poems. Songcrafters. Box 6145 
Acklen Station, Nashville, Tennessee. _ 

POEMS WANTED. FREE examination. McNeil, Master of 

Music, 111 2D Wilshire, Santa Monica, Ca lif._ 

SALESMEN & HELP WANTED 
OPPORTUNITIES GALORE1 Big money selling steel shelv- 

ing-parts bins-material handling equipment. Sold everywhere! 
Terrific commissions. Free 32 page catalog. Jr Wktt - A '~'~ 

BFC Corporation, 2813E Hedley, Philadelphia 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY Selling Advertising Book Matches. 

Free Sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. GH-89, Chicago 
32. Illinois. _ : _ 

LOANS BY MAIL 

BORROW BY MAIL $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 64P, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. _ 

BOOKS A PERIODICALS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue. Write- 

Hypnotist, 8721 Sun set, Hollywood 46W , Cal ifornia. _ 

PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 


BULLETIN OF ADULT domestic discipline. Details. Box 

75662 Los Angeles 5, California. 
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Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses or ponies. Write today for 
this book FREE, together with special 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding. If 
interested in Gaiting and Riding the 
horse, check hero ( >. Do it today — noto. 



Romantically all set to go 
Forgot his breath so she said no 
Poor Romeo 
CHEX your 


cancfy-fisfious BREATH TAB 


SELL Advertising Book Matches 


, *&V £y 

SUPERI0RI 

/tcU«x& I 

1 B00Kjftft]5S 


FULL OR PART TIME! 


of the world's largest exclusive 
manufacturer of advertising Book 
Matches. Every business a prospect 
for new Tenorams, Glamour Girls. 
Hillbillies, safety series and dozens 
ol other styles. AH wanted sizes 20. 
30,40 stick matches. Quick d ally sales, 
steady repeat business. New FREE 


SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 

Dept L-859 7530 S.Greenwood, ChiojelS 


















































That Argosy featurb rolled back the 
years for J. E. Ferguson, Box 1159, 
Wenatchee, Wash. “At the time of the 
big avalanche,” he writes, “I was sheriff 
of Chelan County and went to the 
scene. The first train from Spokane with 
rescue workers was tied up at Leaven¬ 
worth, Kan., by a slide in Tumwater 
Canyon. I recruited help to dig out the 
slide so that the rotary plow could be 
brought in and turn around to head 
back. 

“We rode to Berne. Then, with six 
other men, I walked the rest of the way 
to Cascade Tunnel. When we arrived we 
saw bodies being carried by sled to 
Scenic. I dug out several bodies myself 
and then left for the tunnel’s east side 
to quell some trouble. For two weeks 
after that I had nightmare and slept 
very little.” 

Says Thodore Drake, 2615 S. Phin- 
ney Bay Drive, Bremerton, Wash. : 
“That Argosy piece was the best ac¬ 
count of the Wellington slide I’ve ever 
read. I know the area. Explorer Scouts 
are going to place a stainless-steel mark¬ 
er at the disaster site.” • 

The little town of Wellington has long 
since been abandoned. Likewise the 
original tunnel. The “Big G” relocated 
its tracks and built an immense new 
tunnel further down the slope, making a 
safe, more efficient route between Spo¬ 
kane and Seattle. The present Cascade 
Tunnel is the . world’s longest railroad 
bore, except for three Alpine tunnels 
in Europe. 

According to Walt Thayer, Box 1634, 
Wenatchee, Wash., who was a Great 
Northern gandy dancer for 18 years, 
the old tunnel is not closed. Anyone 
may visit it merely by climbing the 
mountain. “Mr. Hubbard did a great 
'job with the'Argosy story,” he adds. • 

D ID you know that American, rail¬ 
roads’ loss and damage claims on 
canteloupes alone run to about a mil¬ 
lion dollars per year? It’s true. To cut 
this loss, the growers are changing their 
methods. 

Giant loader rigs are superseding the 
pickers’ sack at harvest time and a new 
type of shipping crate has been de¬ 
veloped by Package .Research Labora¬ 
tory at Rockaway, N. J. This crate, 
holding two layers of canteloupes and 
closed easily with a wire - catch, has 
begun to replace the long-established, 
heavy, three-layer, nailed crates. Rail¬ 
road figures show that the new type 
reduces cooperage and bad-order ar¬ 
rivals by up to 75 percent, on the 


space at the top 

average, as compared with the bruising 
of canteloupes shipped in three-layer 
nailed crates. • 

T>ACK in the days when the rail- 
roads were handing out free passes 
to politicians, editors, publishers, etc., 
a conductor collecting fares on a Louis¬ 
ville & Nashville train challenged what 
appeared to be a phony pass made out 
to Frank Smith. 

“I’m Mr. Smith,” the young pas¬ 
senger said glibly. “I work for Col. 
Henry Watterson” (a distinguished 
journalist of that period). 

“That’s fine,” exulted the ORC. 
“Colonel Watterson happens to be on 
board this train in the car ahead. We’ll 
see if he can identify you.” 

The pass-holder’s jaw fell, but to his 
surprise the Colonel nodded. “Yes, 
that’s Frank Smith. Sit down here, my 
boy,” 

After the chagrinned conductor had 
gone, Smith tried to say thank-you, 
but his companion silenced him. 

“Think nothing of it, son. I’m not 
Colonel Watterson. I’m traveling on a 
borrowed pass, too.” * • 

F IVE ways to rob an editor of the 
time . and the . freedom from eye- 
strain that he needs for putting out a 
good magazine; (1) Write long ram¬ 
bling letters to him. (2) Write often. 
(3) Use a badly-worn typewriter rib¬ 
bon or a pale gray lead pencil. (4) 
Write on both sides of the paper. (5) 


Enclose a lot of miscellaneous material 
with every letter. • 

O CHAIRMAN Cyrus Eaton 
made a blistering speech in' 
Cleveland the other day in which he 
cnarged that “the overwhelming major¬ 
ity” of U.S. politicians, generals, and 
journalists” were “relentlessly driving 
us toward .war.” Also: “This trinity fans 
the flames of hatred against the Com¬ 
munist world while beating the drums 
for ever bigger expenditures for arma¬ 
ments.” 

Getting ready for World War III, he 
asserts, has become the chief preoccu¬ 
pation of our Government, not just our 
generals. “We are constantly told that 


Long Island RR. lends umbrellas to its 
passengers free on rainy days, using 65 
bumbershoots from its Lost and Found 
Department. The delighted borrowers 
bring them back to the stations later. 
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this way lies the only solution to our 
rivalries with the Soviets.” He holds that 
the U.S. is begging for'trouble in re¬ 
arming Germany. • “German military 
leaders have told me of their alarm 
over the reawakening of the old mili- ■ 
tary spirit that brought such tragedy 
in the past.” 

The chairman of the board, Chesa¬ 
peake & Ohio Railway, says there is no 
defense, civil or military, against mod¬ 
em nuclear weapons, “Civil defense 
must be labeled, however regretfully, 
as a farce.” • 

L AST of - the oldtime train bandits, 
Bill La Trasse, 77, died the other 
day in a Denver hospital. He had held 
up a Missouri Pacific train in Kansas 
on Christmas night, 1910, pushing a 
frightened porter ahead of him through 
the . coaches while he robbed the pas¬ 
sengers of about $2,000. For that and 
other crimes he spent half his life in 
prison, escaping twice and being re¬ 
captured. 

During his first term his mother 
kept a light burning in a window of 
her Kansas City-home for the time “my 
Willie” would come back. She scrubbed 
miles of floors and saved $1,800 to give 
him, but (the bank failed in the Depres¬ 
sion and he never got it. At least, the 
old desperado died a free man, having 
been released from Kansas State Pen 
last December 30th. • 

1VTEW RECORDINGS. Men of Steam 
is a significant new type of record 
designed for railroaders and railfans 
and especially for posterity. We hear 
“engine talk,” the voices of four vet¬ 
eran hoggers (two on the Pennsy, one 
Es Pe, one Illinois Central) telling us 
about steam locomotives they have 
handled and interesting runs they have 
made. This 12-inch, LP, hi-fi record 
consists mostly, of comments and remi¬ 
niscences—railroad men talking in their 
own language—with some engine-train ' 
sounds provided by Stan Kistler. It’s a 
grand record. We recommend it highly. 
Price, $5. Produced by Stan Repp, Box 
654, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

Steam in Twilight is another 12-inch 
LP, hi-fi disc you won’t want to miss,- 
the mighty chant of Northern Pacific 
' steam power at Tacoma, Centralia, 
Seattle, Auburn, Stampede Pass, and 
other places on the Tacoma Division, 
recorded in 1956 by Herb Chaudiere. 
This platter catches the magic of a 
vanished age. Produced by Puget Sound 
Railway Historical Association, 3008 
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Harvard Ave., N. Seattle,' Wash. The 
price, $4.95, includes an illustrated 
booklet, Steam Locomotives . on the 
Northern Pacific Railway, historical and 
mechanical details, by Leslie F. Blan¬ 
chard. • 

TT ISN’T OFTEN we devote space 
to the lead feature in a rival maga¬ 
zine. This is the first and only time 
we’ve done it. “Who Shot the Passenger 
Train?” in the April ’59 Trains (Dave 
Morgan, editor) is the clearest and 
most entertaining analysis of the rail¬ 
road passenger business we have ever 
seen. But while you’re reading it, you 
had better hold on to your seat, for it 
shatters some pet illusions. Dave writes: 

It would be simpler if the train were 
just a means of moving people. But the 
train is also photogenic and nostalgic 
and fun, a source of employment, and 
taxes, the pride of every Chamber of 
Commerce, and something on which you 
hand mail and express cars at one end 
and a business car at the other. And be¬ 
cause trains stir up so much emotion, 
they are susceptible to the magnificent 
myth, if not the big lie. 

That springboard launches into two 
myths, namely, that “Passenger trains 
don’t realiy lose so much money” and 
“They’re doing fine in the West, aren’t 
they?” From there on, you get a plain 
view of the railroad passenger business 
—past, present, and future. You prob¬ 
ably won’t like the entire article but 
you’ll learn something from it. • 


RAILROADS OF THE HOUR, by S. Kip 
Farrington, with an introduction by 
Richard M. Nixon, illustrated, 333 pages, 
indexed, Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Mad¬ 
ison Ave., New York City, $8.50. 

Farrington ably describes modern 
trends in the dieselized, push-button 
railroad industry, with plenty of pic¬ 
tures, but we can’t understand why, 
unless as . a political gesture, he had the 
introduction written by Vice President 
Nixon. Since when has Mr. Nixon been 
an authority on railroading? 


WHY DO THOUSANDS 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 

-.who never intend to practice — 

STUDY LAW at home? 

Law training leads to business leadership, develops 
reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. Thousands - 
of men and women who never intend to practice are 
studying Law in spare time at home as an aid to business 
advancement throughthefamousLaSalle Problem Method 
—you learn by doing—not theory alone. Licensed attorney 
instructors. LL.B. Degree conferred. For over 50 years we 
have helped more than 1,400,000 ambitious people to 
better jobs and higher earnings. Two Free books “Law 
Training for Leadership" and “Evidence" give full details. 

Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 
LASALLE Extension University, 417 S. Dearborn Street 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 759L Chicago S 


Inventors 

Send today for our instructive booklet, "Patent I 
Protection for Inventors” outlining preliminary I 
steps to take toward patent protection, also for I 
convenient "Evidence of Invention” form. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

500-H MERLIN BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. I 


BRAND NEW BLUE-STEEL 


.22 cal. Blank Cartridge 
German AUTOMATIC, Clipload 
6 shot Repeater 
NO PERMIT REQUIRED 
Latest model, not a clearance 
item. Gun is fully automatic, 
lias positive safety catch,- self ejecting c.. 

Adjustable firing spring. Machined with i_„ 
the care and precisian of West Germany’s 
finest gunsmiths, ideal for sporting events, 
theatrical performances, etc. 4" long, per¬ 
fectly balanced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
check or money order and save C.O.D. charges. ' 

$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. postpaid 

BIG THREE ENT., INC, 


cctlng clip. R$£rav£l4l 
id with all IMHII'lij F 
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BOOK 


Our high royalty-—low lubildy 
complete program can help yog 
ioin Comet'* list of widely 
recognized and *ucc«l«ful 
authors. Send for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book . 
f*A M DC* COMET PRESS BOOKS 
vM m Dfi Dept.AM7,.200Varlch St.. N.Y.14 

PUBLISHED! 


LEARN PLASTICS 

Complete LOW COST Shop Method 
HOME TRAINING NOW AVAILABLE 

Get in on Big Money opportunities In 
Plastic molding, casting, forming, carv-' 
lng, etc. Earn as you learn with Inter¬ 
state's professionally prepared course. 
All plastic materials furnished. 

forfree interstate training service 

BOOK1ET DEPT, C-77, PORUANP 12, OREGON 



EYE GLASSES BY MAIL? 5^ 
IT CAN BE DONE! [** 


Wide selection helpi you 
choose noil becoming slyfes 
al reasonable prices. 


SEND NO MONEY 1 
30 DAYS TRIAL! 


Buy from the oldest established firm of¬ 
fering this service. Reading-magnifying 
or bi-focal glasses for far and near. Rec¬ 
ommended for folks approximately 40 
years or older who do not have astig¬ 
matism or disease of the eye, and who ] 
have difficulty reading or seeing far. 
Thousands of customers! We furnish j 
14- lens sample card with oj|ow 
many combine- as (jfejjj'n 

tions and other AgAp 
styles priced to ^ ■ AT 3 
meet your budget. B 1 
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FREE 
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These two photos by Sy Reich, 92 St. Marks Place, New York City 


No. 801 of the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, originally built for Russia. 


Twin Electroliners began to run Feb. ’41 between Chicago and Milwaukee, heading fleet of 38 North Shore Line daily trains. 

Miscellaneous Notes 

R OSTER compiled from data supplied by Vice 
President, CA&E; Public Relations Manager, 
CNS&M, and Master Mechanic, CSS&SB. It is accu¬ 
rate as of Jan. 30, 1959. Abbreviations used: RRR— 
railroad roof; AR—arch roof; S—seats; Ht—height; 
Mtr.—motor; Trl.—trailer; Comp.—composite (steel 
and wooden); Coa.—coach; Comb.—combine; 

Steph,—Stephenson; Cineinn.—Cincinnati Car Co.; 
St. L.—St. Louis Car Co.; WH—Westinghouso; Artie. 
—articulated. 

CA&E: MU and express cars and locos are painted 
red and gray with black underbody and roof, yel¬ 
low numbers. 

CNS&M cars, green with red trim, a red and yell¬ 
ow insignia, yellow lettering, black roof and under¬ 
body Electroliners, light blue and red with cream 
lettering, black underbody. Express cars and loco¬ 
motives, traction orange with black lettering, roof 
and underbody, create insignia. Silverside cars are 
painted to resemble stainless-steel siding. 

All CSS&SB equipment is painted traction orange 
with maroon trim and stripes, contrasting lettering 
and insignia and black numbers, and underbody, 
and gray roofs. 


Niles-built cars such as 306 are extremely rare, but the CA&E still uses a few. 


(1) 

(2) 

$ 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


451-455 have 55 seats but no lavatory. 

Ex Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 35, 
35, 38, 39. 

Ex WB&A 81-83. 

Ex Cedar Rapids & Iowa City 72-73, ex Union 
Electric, ex Oklahoma Ry. 

22 are M, and 22 are R. 

7 are S, and 7 are R. 

22 are S, and onp is R. 

[y; Two are R. 

(10) Electric and storage battery. 

(11) Ex Arkansas, Valley Railroad. 

(12) Ex Oregon Electric Ry., 50. 

(13) Ex Oregon Electric Ry., 51. 

(14) 40 rebuilt from 213. 

(15) 111 rebuilt from 29. 

(16) Ex Buffalo Creak Railway. 

(17) Ex NYC 303, 308, 314, 334, 335 340-343, 318, 

not consecutive, not all rebuilt yet. 

(S) Silverliners (rebuilt) and painted with new 
color, exterior with silver and gray striping.) 

(M) Modernized. 

(R) Rehabilitated. 

(AC) Air-conditioned. v • 


Next Issue: OCTOBER (Out Aug. 3) 

Detailed list of retired steam locomo¬ 
tives on display in parks, museums, etc., 
of U. S. and Canada. 

“Wild Hoggers and No Brakes,” per¬ 
sonal experiences and recollections by 
Engineer “Frog” Smith. 

Other lively features, a Bed well fic¬ 
tion story, roster of Illinois shortlines, 
departments, many good photos, and, 
of course, a beautiful full-color cover. 
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CHICAGO INTERURBANS 

Roster Compiled by Sy Reich 

CHICAGO, AURORA & ELGIN RAILWAY 
Multiple-Unit Cars 

Type 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Comp. Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Steel Coa. 

RRR Mtr. Steel Coa. 

AR Mtr. Steel Coa. 

ARTrl. Stefel Coa. 

AR Trl. Steel Comb. 

Freight and Work Equipment 


Road Nos. 

20 

36 

205 

300.307 
301-304. 

306.308 
309-310 
311 

313-315 

316-318 

319-321 

400-41? 

420-434 

451-460 

600-604 

700-702 


3003-3004 Steeple Cab B-B Freight Motors 
4005-4006 Steeple Cab B-B Freight Motors Okla Ry 192? 


Builder 

Date 

Weight 

Motors 

HP 

S 

Length 

Width 

Ht Notes 

Niles 

1902 

85,900 

4 GE 66 

500 

46 

47'-4" 

s’-^' 

13' 

Steph. 

1904 

71,100 

2 GE 66 

250 

46 

47 , -4" 

B'-6*‘ 

13' 

Niles 

1905 

83,900 

2 GE 66 

250 

52 

5r-ir 

8 '-8" 

13' 

Niles 

1906 

93,900 

4 GE 66 - 

500 

52 

53’-r 

8 ’-8’* 

13’ 

Niles 

1906 

75,000 

2 GE 66 

250 

52 

53’-r 

8 '-8" 

13* 

Hicks 

1907 

93,900 

4 GE 66 

500 

52 

53'-1" 

e’-s” 

13’ 

Kuhlman 

1909 

75,000 

2 GE 66 

250 

52 

53’-ir 

8-3" 

l3'-6" 

Kuhlman 

190? 

100,000 

4 GE 66 

500 

52 

S3’-l 1 •• 

8 ’-8" 

l3'-6" 

Jeweft 

190? 

100,000 

4 GE 66 

500 

52 

54’-0" 

8 '-8” 

13'-6* 1 

Jewett 

1909 

100,000 

4 GE 254 

560 

52 

54'-Q" 

V-W 

l3'-6" 

Pullman 

1923 

103,000 

4 GE 254 

560 

56 

56'-10" 

8 ’-8” 

l4‘-4" 

Cincinn. 

1927 

111,100 

4 GE 254 

560 

54 

55’-3i/ 4 " 

8’-9*' 

l3'-6" 

St. L. 

1946 

86,600 

4 GE 73? 

400 

54 

55’-4'/ 2 " 

9'-0" 

13' 1 

Cincinn. 

1913 

80,000 

— 

— 

54 

54'-0' 1 

8 '-8" 

13' 2 

Cincinn. 

1913 

78,000 

— 

— 

50 

54'-0' 1 

8 '-8" 

13' 3 


Builder 

Date 

TE 

Weight 

Motors 

HP 

Notes 

Cincinn. 

1911 

17,200 

79,000 

4 GE 66 

500 


Cincinn. 

1911 

17,200 

79,000 

4 GE 66 

500 


GE 

l92l-'2 

25,000 

100,000 

4 GE 247 

600 


WH 

1926 

26,950 

107,800 

4 WH 526D5 

600 


Okla Ry 

1929. 

43,000 

144,500 

4 WH 582 

700 

4 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE & MILWAUKEE 
Multiple-Unit Cars 


Road Nos. Description 

Builder 

Date 

Weigh! 

Motors 

HP 

Seats 

Notes 

150-164 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Brill 

1915 

90,000 

4 WH 557 

560 

56-58 •' 


165-16? 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Jewett 

1917 

90,000 

4 WH 557 

560 

54-58 * 


170-184 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Cincinn. 

1920 

100,200 

4 WH 557 

560 

51,56 


185,186, 

AR Trl. Steel Coach 

Cincinn. 

1920 

78,000 

— 

— 

51 


191,193, 

194,197 

250-256 

AR Mtr. Steel Combine 

Jewett 

1917 

91,000 

4 WH 557 

560 

20 


40? 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Cincinn. 

1923 

103,000 

4 WH 557 

560 

54 

S 

410-413 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Cincinn. 

1923 

98,000 

2 WH 557 

280 

58 

R 

415 

AR Trl. Steel Dining 

Cincinn. 

1926 

98,000 

— 

— ■ 

23 

M,S 

420 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Pullman 

1928 

98,000 

2 WH 557 

280 

58 

R 

700-733 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Cincinn. 

l923-'6 

102,300 

4 WH 557 

560 

56 

6 . 

734-736 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Jewett 

1917 

102,300 

4 WH 557 

560 

56 

M.R 

737-751 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Pullman 

1928 

102,300 

4 WH 557 

560 

52 

M,7 

752-776 

AR Mtr. Steel Coach 

Standard 

1930 

102,800 

4 WH 557 

560 

52 

M ,8 

801-804 

Artie. Electroliner 

St. Louis 

1941 

216,100 

8 WH 1443 

1000 

144 

9 


Freight Locomotives 


RR. Class 

Road Nos. 

Builder 

Dare 


Description Weight 

Notes 

404-E 

452-453 

GE 

1918 


Steeple Cab 100,000 


404-E 

454 

GE 

1923 


Steeple Cab 100,000 


404-E 

455-456 

GE 

1928 


Steeple Cab 140,000 

10 

404-E 

457 

GE 

192? 


Steeple Cab 100,000 

II 

044440 

458 

GE 

1941 


Box Cab 202,400 

12 

044440 

45? 

GE 

1941 


Steeple Cab 199,500 

13 


CHICAGO 

) SOUTH 

SHORE 

& SOUTH BEND 




Multiple-Unit 

Cars 



Road Nos. 

Type 

Builder 

Dafe 

Seals Length Motors 

HP • 

Notes 

1-9 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Pullman 

1926 

56 

60’ 2 WH 567 

550 


11-15 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Pullman 

1926 

80 

77'-6" 2 WH 567 

550 x 


16-22 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Pullman 

1927 

80 

78‘-6’ 1 2 WH 567 

550 


23-25 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Pullman 

1927 

80 

78'-6” 2 WH 567 

550 

AC 

26-28 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Standard 

192? 

80 

7e , -6" 2 WH 567 

550 

AC 

30-37,40 ' 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 
with Pullman Smoker 

i Standard 

192? 

48 

61’ 2 WH 567 

550 

14 

38-39 

AR Mtr. Steel Coact 

i Standard 

192? 

56 

• 61' 2 WH 567 

550 


100 , 101 , 

'103,106- 

10 ? 

AR Mtr. Steel Comb 

Pullman 

1926 

68 

77'-6" 2-WH 567 

550 

AC 

102,104,105 

AR Mtr. Steel Comb 

i. Pullman 

1926 

64 

77'-6" 2 WH 567 

550 

AC 

110-111 

AR Mtr. Steel Comb 

Pullman 

1929 

64 

78’-6" 2 WH 567 

550 

15. AC 

201-206 

AR Trl. Steel Coach 

Pullman 

1927 

80 

78'-6" — 

— 

207-210 

ARTrl. Steel Coach 
with Pullman Smoker 

Pullman 

1927 

50 

41* — 

“ 


211-212 

AR Trl. Steel Coach 
with Pullman Smoker 

Standard 

192? 

50 

61* — 



353-354 

AR Trl Steel Coach 

Standard 

1929 

56 

41* — 

— 



Freight Locomotives 


Road 

Nos. 

Description 

Whl. 

Amgt. 

Builder 

Date 

Length 

Weight 

HP 

Notes 

601 

Model SW-I 

B-B 

GM-EMD 

1941 

44'-5” 

200,000 

600 

16 

701-705 

Box Cab 

C+C 

GE 

1930 

54'-0" 

280,000 

2900 

17 

801-803 

Streamlined Cab 

2-D + D-2 

GE 

1948 

88'-I0'' • 

406,000 

5600 


900-903 

Steeple Cab 

B-B 

WH 

1930 

40'-1" 

200,000 

1600 


1010 

Steeple Cab 

B-B 

WH - 

1928 

3?'-0</ 2 " 

170,000 

1440 


1011-1013 

Steeple Cab 

B-B 

GE 

1930 

3?'-8'/ 2 " 

3?'-8</ 2 " 

170,000 

1440 


1014 

Steeple Cab 

B-B 

WH 

1930 

170,000 

1440 
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WHOLESALE 


START YOUR OWN 

HOME-IMPORT Business 

Make big profits on thousands of exotic !m- 

S orts. No experience or investment in pro- 
actB needed. Famous world trader guides 
men end women—shows yon how to pocket 
R1 n, profits in advance, how to start full or 
[ I I J 4 spare time home mall order business. 

— Open caBh orders, take oat the money, deduct 
a yocr profits, then have the imports shipped 
[L direct from abroad. No stocks.to carry on 
U new plan, no face to face selling. Or handle 
7 volume orders for wholesalers, gift or depart¬ 
ment stores, etc. Export opportunities also. 
FREE SAMPLES—Contacts Abroad 
—at; Following our plan yoa will receive free, 8 
e«K imports—and membership in International 
’ Traders which provides yoa with monthly 
bulletins revealing foreign prodnets with 
names and addresses of overseas suppliers. 

Huge Uncrowded Opportunity 

Each year more imports are offered in U. 3. 
and snapped op by mail ord er and store buyers 
alike. And the word "imported’' is like mag¬ 
ic to the millions who want new, rare, roman¬ 
tic and anusual gifts at big savings. And 
there seems to be no endto this demand. Oth¬ 
ers using our plan are now importing at low 
foreign costs products that sell here at hand- 

-t profits. Why not yon? Get full details 

id list of 167 imports sbowingamazing low 
. foreign prices— A LLFREEl There’s no 
obligation. No salesman will call on you. 
Air mail reaches ns over night. Write. 

THE MELLINGER CO. 

17X7 Westwood Blvd., Dept. X1127 Los Angeles 24, Calif. 



WANTED for Musical 
Setting & Recording by 
AMERICA'S LARGEST 
SONG STUDIO. Send 
« poems. Free examination. 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 620 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


Lfi HYDRAULIC JACK REPAIRS 


Earn While You Learn at Heme 

Millions of jacks In ft* A auto-service stations, 
truckers, body-shops, rlffsrs, factories, farms 
used sonriefnt. Wa show you HOW—easy stop 
by step directions—what tools to use. EARN UP 
TO $B an hour. In spars time, f n your own base¬ 
ment or garus. Start ywtr own business NOW. 
Writs for foldor No. AM7 A free bsmia offer. 


, write rcr roiaer no.«nrc/ a it ere uonus oner, 

H— 


- HYPNOSIS! - 


ITS HISTORY & WHAT IT IS! 

How it may help you. Methods of 
Induction. Complete Information. 

SEND $1.50 TO: 

LAWRENCE A. MOORE, SR, 

21 BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON, MASS. 


OLD TIME STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


1 4-4-0’g, 2-4-0’s, bogles and tankers galore avail¬ 
able aB 2 x 2 black & white slides. Twelve acts 
ready; twenty slides per set. In plain cardboard 
mounts per twenty, $3.00; or in strip uncut, 
$2.20; both postpaid. Send remittance to — 

THIRTY-FIVE SLIDES 

c 2222 Green Mountain Falis, Colorado 


LAW 


FREE 

BOOK 


Writs today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 
"THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Law Course: Books 
and lessons provided. Moderate cost; easy terms. Write now. 

Blackstone School of law, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Pounded 1890 Dept, 42B, Chicago 1, Illinois 



no 

SEE UP 
TO 18 
MILES 

Powerful 
folding Opera 

—_ . Glasses fit 

Center eye Into pocket 

piece adjustment. or purse. 

Worth many times low 

introductory price. Comparable to models sell¬ 
ing for $4.36. Send cash, check or money order. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. „ x oto 

BRUCE SALES CO. 1 ’ 1 

























Homer R. Hill, 36 Pill Hill Rd., Bernardsville, N. J. 


You can almost hear the thunder of exhaust as this mighty Nor¬ 
folk & Western 2-8-8-2, Class Y6, labors up a grade in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in pusher service. Photo was taken in May, 1957. 

RAILROAD 









O UR cover photo showing the Black 
Hills Central train wheeled by 
Klondike Casey was made by Robert C. 

Bishop, Box 8394, 


g, k gine. Chief Crazy 
\ Horse, was making 

: V. 7* ■ her last run—to Obli- 

vion, S. D., for ex- 
r A 1 JKi hibition in BHC Rail 
Museum. 

s y Reich Bishop has done 

a series of action color-shots for post¬ 


stir enthusiasm f< 
row-gage and helj 
life expectancy is 
the D&RGW has < 


HOBBY CLUB 

by Sy Reich 


Black 


University Park Sta¬ 
tion, Denver 10, 
Colo. On the day he 
took that picture, 
BHC’s other en- 
Chief Crazy 
was making 
run—to Obli- 


card views of the Rio Grande’s steam- 
powered Silverton run. These can be 
bought at Silverton and Durango. They 
are superior to the average picture 'post¬ 
card. 

“One of my interests,” he says, “is to 
Silverton nar- 
help keep it running. Its 
very short, now that 
applied for permission 
its narrow-gage freight 
service out of Durango.” 

Bishop sells de luxe reproductions 
of our cover picture on good paper 
with white borders, overall size 9^x 
1.1 Vz inches, suitable for framing, $1 
each. 

Mount Rubidoux Chapter of the 
Pacific Railroad Society, is sponsoring 
a railroad museum at Perris, Calif., re¬ 
ports William B. Garner, 2745 Fremon- 
tia Dr., San Bernardino, Calif. “At 
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present,” he says, “we have a mile 
right-of-way, 200 fee.t of track, a ca¬ 
boose, and smaller items. Also some 
money. We are trying to get rail, an 
old steam engine, and anything else 
that would tie in with an operating 
museum. Help will be appreciated. Em¬ 
pire Traction Co. has several electric 
cars on the property and will handle the 
electric railway portion of our mu¬ 
seum.” 

The Burlington has just put out an 
excellent 38-page "historical book. Fast 
Mail: The First 75 Years, illustrated 
with photos and drawings, for the 
diamond anniversary of the first solid 
mail train west of Chicago. The author, 
Dave Morgan, editor of Trains maga¬ 
zine, tells the story of that train and. 
its many successors. Get a copy'free, 
as long as the supply lasts, by writing 
to Burlington Railroad, Public Rela¬ 
tions Dept., 547 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. (Mention Railroad 
Magazine.) 

John B. McCall writes, “I hope you 
will continue to publish not only good 
steam photos but some diesels and gas- 
electrics too. I clip your rosters and 
file them in a large book.”* 

In preparing these rosters, we try 
to keep them to the same format so that 
people who clip them will have a 
uniform collection. Rosters coming 
soon include Illinois Shortlines, Ohio 
Shortlines, and New,York, Ontario & 
Western diesels, with a complete dis¬ 
position list. 


ril $ho\N(/0(/...bcwto 




Learn in one day even if you have 
no previous training or art ability! 

Cartoonists Earn Up to 
$10-525 and More Per Hour 

Men, women. Help fill de- q 
mand for cartoonists among 
newspapers, magazines, ad 
agencies, TV stations, comic 
syndicates, etc. Revolution¬ 
ary patented Manual Short- 
Cut System of learning to 
draw has, in a few short 
weeks, helped our beginners 
master professional tech¬ 
niques used so profitably and 
successfully by some of the world’s highest paid, most famous 
cartoonists. No tedious home study —you learn by doing. 
Whatever your age or training you may start earning full or 
spare time profits with your very first lessons! Write for Free 
BOOK revealing long-sought-after short-cuts of learning to 
draw quickly, and details on how to attain big 15-piece Pro- 
— LWjf&fTV fessional Artists Kit. ALL 
«yK&|pWf|L Free/ No obligation. No 

salesman will call. Write 

WB332& CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, INC. 

Ns-SaTaS DeP 1 - 0 ’ 8 . 4201 South Broadway 
Los Angrier 37, California 


Cabinet Making 

LOW COST HOME TRAINING COURSE 
for Beginners & Advanced Craftsmen 

Make money. Learn skills and secrets of fine 
woodworking and tool use. Professionally 
prepared shop method training tells and 
shows how. Covers everything. Easy to master. 

INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 

DEPT. F-77, PORTLAND 12, OREGON 


Writ* 


for Fro# 


Booklet 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to 1 TH.ROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today-for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the man¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept.H1005 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


POEMS 


WANTED 


For musical setting . . 

Poems today. Any subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 
CROWN MUSIC CO.. 49 W. 32 St.. Studio 747.' N.Y. 1 


RR COLOR SLIDES 

Steam, Diesel, Electric. Old-timers and Modern. 
UP, SP, CN, NYC, PRR, NKP, B&M, CB&Q, V&T, 
CP, B&O, READING, D&RGW, etc. Many foreign. 

'U.S. & foreign. Trolley St. Cars, Stage Coaches, Fire 
Engines. Antique Autos, Circus Wagons, Steam Tractors 

48 page Illustrated Catalog and SAMPLE FREE 
UNIVERSAL SLIDE CO. 

Box 779G Beverly Hills, Calif. 


GIVE BLOOD! 

See Your local Red Cross 
Chapter, Today! 


Sensational Device Tests Eyes 


SAVES up to $15.00 on Glasses! 

Bring BIG news to the millions of 
. Spectacle Wearers and Prospects. 
Means Freedom from Outrageous 
Prices. Sold on Money-back Guarantee. 

MAKE BIG MONEY QUICK—FREE SAMPLE KIT! 

Show It to friends and others. Let them use It Free and 
watch their amazement over this Self Testing system. 
Here la a great new opportunity In a tremendous new field 
of unlimited possibilities. Spare or full time. No experi¬ 
ence needed. Write for FREE complete sample kit. 

C. G. OPTICAL CO. Dept.AA-102 
20 E. Delaware Place Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Ray Corley points out that Napierville 
Jet. engines 4050-4051 (rostered in 
April ’59 issue) were built by Montreal- 
Canadian General Electric, not Alco- 
GE. 

Two errors have been spotted in the 
all-time list of rosters (June ’59). Great 
Northern steam and diesel was rostered 
last in Feb.. *57 and electrics, with 
disposition, Dec. ’57. 

Many readers complain of fans who 
ask questions of them by mail but fail 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. Our advice is: ignore them. 

The editors of Wisconsin Railroads, 
a mimeographed railfan journal, sell 
picture postcards of North Shore Mil¬ 
waukee city car 311, single-truck 
Birney 5c each to subscribers, 7c each 
to non-subscribers. Proceeds go to im¬ 
prove their magazine. Contact Don 
Dietrich, editor, 3427 N. 24th PI.,, 
Milwaukee 6, Wis., or Mark Meyer, 
electric line editor, 238 W. Water St., 
Brillion, Wis. 

One fan has shown real cooperation 
by inducing .his local public library 
to subscribe to {Railroad Magazine. 
Every reader who wants to see us 
grow should contact school and public 
librarians, in person or by letter, and 
urge them to add Railroad to their list 
of periodicals. Convince them there is a 
real demand for such a magazine. 
We’d like to see railfan clubs bring up 
the matter at their regular meetings. 

. Information on “Singing Brakeman” 
Jimmie Rodgers, who died May 26, 
1933, is sought by Garry Rostad, 16 
Portland Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. He 
wants to buy Rodgers Memorial Albums 
Vols. 1, 2, and 3 (33% rpm only), 
Album Nos. LPT 3037, 3038, 3039, 
3073, also pix and complete listing of 
Jimmie’s recordings. 

Back in 1953, Southern Railway do¬ 
nated steam locomotive No. 42 to 
Jimmie Rodgers Memorial Park, Me¬ 
ridian, Miss., the singer’s home town. 
Who knows the address of Jimmie’s 
widow and daughter Anita? 

COMING EVENTS 

June 27—Season opens on the narrow-gage Black 
Hills Central {see page 44). 

June 7—N. Y. Div., RR. Enthusiasts sponsors fan- 
trip over Lackawanna's Sussex branch. Lv. Hoboken 
11:30 a.m. Fare $2.75. Contact L. Leist, 330 Wads.- 
worth Ave., New York City. 

Tour of European railways, Sept. 12- to Oct. 4, 
sponsored by National Railway Historical Society 
plus Lanseair Travel Service and Iberian Airlines, to 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scotland; 
led by E. L. Thompson of B&O. For details contact 
Lanseair, 1026 17th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

July 12—NRHS, Lehigh Yalley Chapter, sponsors 
Canadian Pacific excursion to St. Gabriel. Lv. Wind¬ 
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sor Station, Montreal, 8:30 a.m. EST with RDC 9116 
(former Lehigh Valley RR. 41). Tickets $4.95, from 
Ernest Kovacs, 416 2nd Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

July 'll—Rail Museum Safaris sponsors Norfolk & 
Western trip, using Class J steam loco. Lv. Roanoke, 
run to Bluefield, then laeger, then south via Dry 
Fork branch to Cedar Bluff, and back. Tickets $8, 
from O. H. Borsum, 2741 Lansing Dr.7 S.W., Roanoke, 
Va. 

June 20-21—NRHS, Conn. Valley Chapter sponsors 
week-end trip to Martha's Vineyard island. Mass. De¬ 
tails from Edward G. Kelly, 20 Lake Place, New 
Haven, Conn., or Wm. Wood, 58 Hazarville Rd., 
Longmeadow 6, Mass. 

July 19 (tentative)—Chartered trip on Mass. Transit 
Authority’s new Riverside trolley-bus line, using ex- 
Dallas PCC car to Watertown car house'll a.m. 
DST, fare $4. Details from Kelly or Wood. 

MICHIGAN FANTRIP 

LEVEN railfans paid $136 to rent 
the standard-gage East Jordan & 
Southern for one day last March- The 
EJ&S is a steam-powered ex-logging 
road, 19 miles long, with 60-pound rail 
and well-kept track. It operates a tri¬ 
weekly freight service between its only 
depot, East Jordan, and Bellaire, Mich., 
where it connects with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

The party included Frederick G. 
Dewey, 19205 Gainsborough St.; Ben 
Mezzo, 8537 Melville St.; Loftis Wis- 
well, 14516 Troester St., all of Detroit, 
and eight fellows from nearby towns. 
Robert DeWolfe wrote up the trip for 
the Detroit Free Press. They got off to 
an early-morning start, riding a train 
that consisted of a Mogul built by Alco 
in 1909 and an open, wooden, vesti- 
buled combine, vintage of ’88, formerly 
on the Grand Trunk Western. At the 
throttle sat W. B. Archer, with his 
father firing. 

Steaming quietly and Teeking with 
the heady odor of hot cylinder oil, live 
steam and soft-cOal smoke, the power¬ 
ful little engine seemed to know, she 
was among friends and celebrating her 
50th anniversary. 

The fans stopped often, wherever 
they chose. The noisy Mogul plowed 
through drifts without a falter. Snow¬ 
laden pine woods along the tracks echo¬ 
ed to her steam whistle, which along 
with the nostalgic chuff-chutf of the 
stack exhaust, was tape-recorded. 

Owned by a second generation of 
three brothers, Harold, Donald, and 
John Porter—the EJ&S has been a com¬ 
mon carrier since 1901. In 1932 it won 
Government consent to abandon. Three 
years later, however, it was still run¬ 
ning. In 1937 it resumed paying divi¬ 
dends. Passenger service ended in 1945. 
Floyd V. Taft sent us this item. • 

STEAM POWER 

AM a photographer but have never 
shot a steam locomotive in action, 
and I sure want to,” writes. Glenn E. 


Owens, Jr., 40 Ardmore Rd., Framing¬ 
ham, Mass. “Where shall I go?” 

The Edaville narrow-gage at South 
Carver, Mass., is nearest your home. 
Other possibilities are listed on page 
44. If you prefer mainline steam, your 
best bet is to visit Montreal, but soon. 
But don’t count too heavily on Cana¬ 
dian steam. Despite our glowing report 
in the previous i&sue, it is definitely on 
the way out. Canadian Railroad His¬ 
torical Ass’n reports the following scrap- - 
pings during 1958: 

CNR: One 2-6-0, 14 4-6-0, 69 2-8-0, 43 2-8-2, 22 
2-10-2, 38 4-6-2, 6 4-8-2, -7 4-8-4, 19 0-6-0, 5 0-8-0. 

GTW: One 2-8-2, I 0-6-0, one 0-8-0. 

CPR: 37 4-6-0, 48 4-6-2, II 4-6-4, 4 4-4-4, 25 2-8-0, 

48 2-8-2, 9 2-10-0, 2 2-10-2, 5 0-6-0, 7 0^8-0, one shop 
loco. 

Of these, CNR 5529 (4-6-2) has 
been donated to the Museum of Trans¬ 
port at St. Louis. 

Last year CNR acquired 309 new 
diesels, bringing their total to 1,742 
diesel units, and cut their steam num¬ 
ber to 1,290. Except for two steam- 
powered trains, all of the CNR in north¬ 
ern Ontario, Quebec, and B.C. are 
dieselized. By the end of 1958 CNR 
had dieselized more than 80 percent of 
their freight-train miles, 90 percent of 
their road locomotives, and 82 percent 
of their passenger-car miles. 

Montreal Locomotive Works, now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary of 
diesel production, recently turned its 
1,145th diesel locomotive over to CNR. 

Getting back to-Glenn Owens, he 
writes: “The DM&IR tells me that its 
steam power this summer will be stand¬ 
by only, probably not operated at all. 
Norfolk & Western says it may run. 
three steam-powered freights a week 
this summer between Roanoke and Nor¬ 
folk, Va.” 

For years we’ve been advising steam 
fans to take pix before it' was too late. 
Now it’s almost too late. Opportunities 
are fading. Canada is likely to go all¬ 
diesel in 1960. By that time the only 
steam possibilities left in the States will 
be a * few' short rail-amusement roads, 
maybe (only maybe) the D&RGW’s 
Silverton run, and perhaps a few wide¬ 
ly-scattered steam switchers on indus¬ 
trial shortlines, mostly inaccessible to 
shutter-bugs. As the old sun-dial motto 
says, “It is later than you think.” 

“Water Stop at Hancock,” Colo., 
showing a doubleheader with two Wil¬ 
liam Mason bogies on the Old South 
Park narrow-gage line 75 years ago, is- 
the third in a series of a richly colored 
prints made from paintings * by Otto 
Kuhler, KZ Ranch, R.F.D., Pine, Colo., 
and selling at $7.50 each. The first two, 
“Big Mountains, Little Engines” and 
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“Chow Stop at Como,” brings $7 
apiece. Each picture is 12^4x16 Ms 
inches, framing size 19*/4x23V6 inches; 
$19.75 for all three. 

The only Pennsy steam engine left in 
service, No. 5244, operates every Mon¬ 
day, beginning 9 a.m., occasionally Tues¬ 
day also, no other day of the week, on 
Union Transportation Co. Railroad, 
New Egypt, N. J. 

-r 

Nickel Plate has sold Hudson-type 
loco No. 174 to Spence Engineering Co., 
Walden, N. Y. Paulsen Spence of that 
company may build a short connection 
between his plant and Maybrook Yard 
and operate 174 over that line. 

Elwin K. Heath, Barre, Vt., has been 
looking forward to Kelso’s article on 
the 4-8-2, his favorite type, one of 
which is pictured on his stationery. 

“The Great Days of Steam,” a series 
of original drawings (GN and D&H) 
by William M. Wagner, beautifully re¬ 
produced, 17x13 inches, on super-heavy 
paper with wide borders, are being sold 
at $3 each, two for $5, by Rail Photo 
Service, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
15, Mass. 

After reading “Paul Bunyan’s Tooth¬ 
picks” many fans will visit the West 
Side Lumber Co. to shoot Shays in ac¬ 
tion. Another road using Shays, seven 
of them, plus two diesels, is the Picker¬ 
ing Lumber Corp., 5 miles east of 
Sonora, Calif., about 150 miles east of 
San Francisco on Route 108. This 55- 
mile line functions May to November. 
Like the West Side, it is highly photo¬ 
genic. 

Veteran Engineman Fred Molander 
doesn’t have to worry about his steam 
loco being retired in favor of a diesel. 
He operates No. 85, a 4-6-0 narrow- 
gage engine on the Crystal, Springs & 
Southwestern in Travel Town, Los An¬ 
geles. No. 85, which used to pull freight 
in Hawaii, now a State, has hauled 
325,000 passengers during her four 
years at Travel Town. 

Some active steam on shortlines and 
industrial operations: 

Pacific, Mo.: St. Louis Material & Supply 0-6-0. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Koppers Coke 0-6-0. 

South Charleston, W. Va.: C&O tireless locos 35-37. 

Union Pacific used some 2-8-0’s, 
4-8-4’s, 4-6-6-4’s, 4-8-8-4’s, and 0-6-0’s 
during the rush season between last 
Aug. 15 and Dec. 1. Will they repeat 
this this year? The following steam en¬ 
gines are stored: 

AUGUST, 1959 


Huntington, W. Va.: C&O 490 (4-6-4, Class L-l) for 
exhibition. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: GTW 2-8-2, 4-8^5, 0-8-0, 2-8-0, 
2-8-2, 4-8-2. 

New Orleans, La.: Public Belt Service 4-8-0 switchers 
wo, 22, 24 in roundhouse. 

Tacoma, Wash.: NP 2-8-2's. 

Augusta, Ga.: Georgia RR. 1017 (2-8-0) exhibited in 
park. 

Auburn, Wash.: NP 2-8-2's, 2-8-0's. 

Albany. Ga.: Albany & N. 2-8-2 No. 9 and Ga. 

Northern 4-6-0 No. 102. 

Vancouver, Wash.: SP&S 4-8-4, 4-6-6-4‘s. 

Grande Rhonde, Ore.: Longview, Portland & North¬ 
ern 680. 

Vacolt, Wash.: Harbor Plywood 2-6-6-2T. 
Headquarters, Idaho: Potlatch Forests, Inc. Heisler 
92. 

Pondosa, Ore.: Big Creek & Telocaset 3 T Heisler 5. 

The foregoing data came from Pete 
Replinger, John Larkin, Jr., the C&O, 
C. E. Montague, Jr., Bob Trennert, 
Kent Kobersteen, Dave Beadle, Lawson 
Evans, and Lt. Ronald Salters. 

Evans, just back from South Amer¬ 
ica, says he saw considerable steam, 
mostly German-built, operating in Ar¬ 
gentina and Brazil. Also saw two saddle- 
* tank engines, freshly painted, alongside 
Highway 27 about 15 miles from Chat¬ 
tanooga, Jenn. 

“Even now, in v hurricane eather, 
steam power is used on all lines between 
Hammond and New Orleans,” writes 
C. W. Witbeck, president, Southeastern 
Railroad Museum, Inc., Box 970, Ham¬ 
mond, La. “That is because Lake Pon- 
chartrain covers the tracks for miles. I 
understand this is why the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral is still maintaining steam facilities, 
including coal chutes and water tanks 
on the Louisiana Division. Steam power 
is stored in the McComb roundhouse, 
about 16 engines: 2-8-2’s, 4-8-2’s, 
0-6-0’s, 0-8-0’s, and shop 0-6-0T.” 

RAILROADIANA 

A LL entries are printed free, in good 
faith but without guarantee. Not 
over 28 words (including name, ad¬ 
dress) except when you list old issues 
of this magazine. Use abbreviations 
such as tts. (timetables), emp. tts. (em¬ 
ployes’ timetables), and SAS (send 
stamped addressed envelope for list or 
information). If you want pen pals, 
specify your interests so they will know 
what to write about. 

Because of printing and distribution 
schedules, entries for this section should 
reach us 10 weeks before magazine is 
due on news-stands. Address Sy Reich, 
Railroad Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
• Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

SWITCH LIST 

IOHN AARDEMA, 114 16th Ave., Paterson, N. J., 
J wants p.c. size pix Garrett steam locos. 


GARY ALLEN, 509 Tremont Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif., buys size 616 and larger pix, negs. trolleys, 
esp. western U. S. 


JOE BAKj Jr., 4518 Altgeld St., Chicago, III., 
wants certain issues '52 Toy Trains, Jan. '49 HO 
Monthly; pix C&NW, CSPM&O, L&M locos. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch-Relieves Pain 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all —results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup¬ 
pository or ointment form, under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count¬ 
ers—moneybackguarantee. *r«*. u.s. p«t. off 


High School Course 

at Home 


I Many Finish la 2 Years 

I uoas rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to real dent school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

Credit for B. 8. subject* already completed. Single (objects If 
desired. Blab school education U very important for advancement 
in business and Industry end socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
{“or life Be a High School graduate. Start yocr training now. 
Free Bulletin on request. No obligation. 

American School, Dept. HC39 Drexcl at 58th. Chicago 37 


LOOK 

tor Rupture Help 

Try & BrookB Patented Air i|| 
Cushion appliance. This mar- S' 
velous invention for most forms I 
of redu cible rupture is GUAR- § 
ANTEED to bring YOU heav- : ? 
enly comfort and security— 
day and night—at work and f 



For men, women, and 

_l Durable, cheap. Sent on-trio! to prove it. 

Not sold in' stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-riak trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. Ready for you NOWl 

B10QXS APPLIANCE CO, loo-A Stits St, Harskill, Hick. 



POW hunting slingshot 


• accurate, powerful, silent 



• hits Ilka a rifle 

double rubber for double \ 

■ . WT power. FREE!—target, extra 1 

PPO. rubber and big supply heaviest ' 

10 Ex. Heavy steel ballsused by experts. Illustrated catalog. 

rubber bands $1 

H&B STONE, Dept. AMG, Box 2755, Santa Monica, Calif. 



I'll Send You This Handsome 

SAMPLE CASE- FREE 

and Show You How to Make 
Up to $30.00 in a Day 

Mall coupon for this EreeTalloring 
Sample Caaepack ed with 100 beau¬ 
tiful, blg-vnlne suit and overcoat 
fabrics. Take orders from friends, 
fellow. workers, others, for ftno 
quality, made-to-measure clothes. 
Pocket big cash profits in advance. 
Because wearing oursuitsandover- 
coats brings more orders, we make it easy 
for you to get your own clothes without le cost. No 

k°^?i e ^ nB T edo 4 „satisfaction GUARANTEED. 
3 MONEY. Just fill out and mat) coupon — today ! 

PIONEER TAILORING COMPANY, Dept.T-IOOfi 
CO NGRESS & THROOP STREETS - CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 

Fpioneer TAILORING CO„ Depf. T-1006 j 

I Congress & Throop Sts., Chicago 7, III. j 

I Sir: I WANT A MADE-TO-MEASUHE SUIT TO WEAR \ 

I AND SHOW, without paying Ic for It. Rush details and 8omp!o I 
I Kit of actual fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. i 
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“I’M MAKING 
MORE THAN 

$ 1000aMonth 

HAVEN'T TOUCHED BOTTOM YET!" 

—reports Charles Kama, Texas, one of 
many who are “cleaning up’' with orders 
for PRESTO. Science's New Midget Mir¬ 
acle Fire Extinguisher. So can YOUI 
Amazin g new kind of fire extinguisher. Tiny 
“Presto” does job of bulky extinguishers that 
cost 4 times as much, are 8 times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Never corrodes. 
Guaranteed for 20 years! Over 2 million 
sold! Sells for only $4.9S. 

Show it to civil defense workers, owners of 
homes, cars, boats, farms, etc., and to stores 
for re-sale—make good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day. 
Wm. Wydallis$16.20an hoar. FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 
MERLITE INDUSTRIES,Dept. P23A 
PRESTO DIV., 114 East 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Canada: MopaCo., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montraal 1,P.Q. 



WANT MORE MONEY? 

get jl nu v 


Coast'to coast, high-paying jobs in photo- 
■ graphy are waiting for people with that 
“know-how” to fill them. You can quickly, 
easily qualify at homo with tho world-famous NYI Loarn- 
by-Doing Method. Write today for free catalog. Also resi¬ 
dent training in N.Y. 49th Year. Approved for Veterans. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept 77 , 10 West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Yoursong 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept.AM-22Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


75 POWER 1 SS£S£ E, 3®» 

Af Pllf V Three In one telescope, 3 
If t, |/lf * variable 25X-45X-75X 
* magnification. 

Brass bound. 2 5 power for ultra^ 
bright Images 45 and 75 power 
for ^long range. ^ G u ara 

sports ’ events^ost powerful 
7 5 times 11 scope sold anywhere 

- | near this amazing low price. 

made, 5 sections. Opens 36", 
closes 1 ft.: contains 4 ground & polished 
lenses. Can also be used as powerful compound micro¬ 
scope. Mass production enables us to offer telescope com* 
plete at $3.08 postpaid. Money bach guarantee. 

CRITERION CO., Dept EAB-40 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, COHN. 


AUTHORS WANTED 

BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 

New York, N. Y. — One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet R2— it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


in Denver ^ 

f 

i 

0 MUSEUM 

and iron Horse motel 

featuring forjner D&RGW and F&CC 
narrow gauge locomotives and many 
other historical railroad exhibits. 

17555 V. 44TH - ROUTE 58 
mail to BOX 10, GOLDEN, colo. 



R. C. BENT. 132 Myrtle St., Redwood City, Calif., 
will pay $15 for Vol. I Trains, unclipped. Will sell 
2 books: Cable Car Days, A Railroad to the Sea. 

VAN BEST. 925 W. Bonita Ave., Glendora, Calif., 
will sell Trains, Jan. '42—present. (SAS) 

F. A. BRAATHEN, 1625 4th St., Fargo, N. D., sells 
tts., emp. tts., pix, back issues Railroad Magazine. 
(SAS) _ 

J. F. BROMLEY, 32 North Dr.. Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, wants PCC pix, info. 

H. C. CARPENTER. 2880 Erie Ave., Cincinnati, 
O., sells emp. tts., passes, books, rule books, Off. 
Guides, wall prints, etc. 

RAFAEL CODOL, 34 M. Cuiner, Igualada, Spain, 
sells tts. all European rrs. except SNCF, USSR, 3 
for $2 postpaid. 

GRAFTON COMEGYS, 335 S. Franklin St., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., wants action pix size 4x4 or larger, LV, 
D&H, RDG, CNJ 4-6-2, 4-6-4, 4-8-2, 4-8-4. 

C. COOK, 3100 E. Ovid, Des Moines, Iowa, wants 
pix 5x7 CNR 2000, I960 series before being reblt. to 
simple. Also buys shortline size 616 steam negs. 

DON CRANN, 52 Noweil Place, Leeds 9, England, 
trades photos of English-built steam locos, 1880 to 
date. Industrial, export. Sample set 5 pix and list, 

WILLIAM CUTHBERT [retired D&RGW telegra- 
pher), 195 N. Nevada Ave., Littleton, Colo., will 
sell complete D&RGW lantern, $5. 

OWEN DAVIES, 1214 LaSalle St., Chicago, III., 
buys, sells back issues Railroad Magazine, rail- 
roadiana; big list free if you specify your interest. 

FRANCIS DONOVAN, 101 Winthrop St., West 
Medway, Mass., wants info, on New Haven's Wren 
tham's branch; will b u y °r borrow negs., pix o» 
rt.-of-way, depots, etc. Wants to hear from mei 
who worked on that line. Will buy pic NH engin» 
409 which blew up. 

AL DREYER, Wales, Mass., trades Mdl. RRer, Mdl. 
Trs., RMC, Trains, Railroad Magazine, HO, AF trs. 
for back issues Railroad Magazine, Ry. Age, Trains, 
Ry. Progress. 


ELMER HOSIER, 493 Valley View Dr., Paradise, 
Calif., will buy Morse telegraph key in good cond. 

TOM IRION, 4641 Crestwood Way, Sacramento, 
Calif., wants info., pix., PE subway terminal in LA. 

JIM IRWIN, 833 Cagua SE, Albequerque, N. M., 
will buy interurban controller, air-horn. 

. ARNOLD JOSEPH, 2512 Tratman Ave., New York, 
N. Y., sells back issues Railroad Magazine, Trains, 
RRMC, MRR, HOMT, Mdl. Bldr., mags. (SAS) 

JIM KERR, 7439 Birnam St., Montreal, <?ue., Can¬ 
ada, sells builder pix. (SAS) 

DON KISSICK, 36 Thompson St., Princeton, III., 
wants any size negs. CA&E. 

HERB KLEINFELDER, 169 Fingerbrook Rd., Staten 
Island, N. Y., will buy 35mm color, slides, steam, 
U. S., foreign; also back issues Railroad Magazine. 

CASE KOWAL, 2300 W. 21 St., Chicago, III., will 
sell back issues Meccano Magazine (British, about 
rrs.). Sample, 25c. 

RAY KUCUA, 3008 S. Kolin Ave., Chicago, III., 
wants pix 1C steam dummies used on Chi. to Gales¬ 
burg route in 1920's. 

JOHN LARKIN, 606 Allcott Ave., Marshall, Mich., 
wants pix MC locos, esp. 8200-8299; NYC, GTW 
steam. Wants info, on shops at Marshall. 

BOB LARSON, 2127 S. 5th St., Rockford, III.: 
Best offer takes Morse code learning machine with 
train order, message tapes. 

KEN LEONARD, Box 2461, Winston Salem, N. C., 
will sell back issues of Railroad Magazine. 

LOU LINDNER, 5 Tudor City PI., New York, N. Y., 
is offering metal rr. tags for sale. 

H. M. LOBB, 3303 W. 38 St., Erie, Pa., will sell 
many back issues Railroad Magazine '29-'54. (SAS) 

GEO. MACKAY, 503 Fader St., New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada, buys size 116 CNR steam negs. 

JOHN MARJORIBANKS, 6607 Cote St. Luc Rd., 
Montreal, Canada, wants Brooks bldr.'s photo Colo. 
& NW 2-8-0 No. 30. built in 1898. 


R. J. DUNNIGAN, Sta. A Box 152, Dayton. O., 
will sell back issues Railroad Magazine ‘40, '44-'48. 
(SAS) 

ROY MARTIN, 2425 28th Ave., Rock Lsland, 111., 
will buy pix, detailed diagrams, info., early history 
of Shay, Climax, Helsler locos. 

A. EDWARDS. 297 Stephen St., Belleville, N. J., * 
buys sizes 616, 620 negs. LV steam. 

FRANK MAURER, 2110 N. Orianna St., Phila- 
dephia, Pa., will sell back issues Railroad Magazine 
'40-'54. (SAS) 

JOHN McCALL, 1815 San Jose, Lubbock, Tex., 
wants 35mm slides,*pix, info, on AT&SF gas elecs. 

J. FIDOE, 101 Truganini Rd., Carnegie, Victoria, 
Australia, will sell Rails Around Gold Hill by Cafky, 
Rio Grande Southern by Grum, perfect cond. 


DICK FINK, 531 E. Lincoln Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., will sell Railroad Magazine, Apr. '38-Sept. ‘42 
complete, as a lot, other back issues singly. 

T. M. FLATTLEY, Jr., 1543 W. 66 Ave., Phlla- 
delphia, Pa., sells UP, D&RGW steam pix. (SAS) 

CARL FRANZ, 6994 Fry Rd., Cleveland, O., buys 
builders no. plates. Will sell B&O BR&P 0-8-0 
5-chime whittle#'— 

DICK FREY, St. Thomas, Pa., will sell rr. lanterns, 
back issues Railroad Magazine. 

IRA FRIEDMAB, 215 Main St., Port Washington, 
N. Y., will sell E. Smalley's History of Northern 
Pacific, 437 pages, first edition, 1883. 

ZALMAN GAIBEL, 2524 W. Farragut, Chicago, 
III., will sell CRT el roll sign from 1700 series. 

PAUL. GARDE, Box 279, Green Mountain Falls, 
Colo., sells wide variety rr. color slides, steam, 
elec., trolleys; also Colo, scenic. Complete list. 5c; 
list and sample, 25c. 

CARL GAY, 460 Linden Ave., Winnipeg, Canada, 
will send CPR staff mag.; takes CPR, CNR pix. 

GENE GENTSCH, Box 323, Rahway, N. J., sells 
4x5, 5x7 photos NYC, Pennsy, N&W, other steam 
roads. (SAS) 

DEL GERBAZ, 0260 Mollywoods, La Mesa, Calif., 
wants addresses of J. A. Grow, P. B. Patterson, 
H. R. Griffiths, W. Austin. 

FRANCIS GUIDO, Box 668, San Mateo, Calif., 
sells reprints Western Railroader issues 1-3 for $1. 

GRAHAME HARDY, Carson City, Nev., buys, sells 
old issues Railroad Magazine, other rr. mags., 
books, wide variety railroadiana; big list free. 

DON HICKS AA 527-39-56, 423 Sprague St., 
Greenville, Mich., wants color,’ black-and-white pix 
steam. 

DICK HOISINGTON, 6 P-rk Ave., Derry, N. H., 
wants pix B&M ex Erie 2-8-2's. Buys, trades any size 
pix B&M, CV, RUT, GT steam, diesei. 
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BOB McCULLOCH, 34 Moulton St., Lynn, Mass., 
buys pix BRB&L. 

J. McFARLANE, 86 Congress St., St. Albans, Vt., 
sells back issues Railroad Magazine. 

J. LAUGHLIN, 33 Winthrop, Rehoboth, Mass., 
wants pix Rdg. old Camden station, roundhouse; old 
Atl. City frame depot. Camden ferryhouse; Rdg. 
steam train pix, S. Jersey. 

TONY ANTON, Box 335, Los Angeles 66, Calif., 
sells rare 35mm film strips, movies, much raif- 
roadiana, esp. steam. List 25c. 

A. B. STENSVAD (UP engineman), 811 E. 3rd St., 
8x10 action s‘ 


North Platte, Neb., sells 
locos; 12 diff. $6.50. 


i shots UP steam 


BILL COMAS, 311 S. Ft. Thomas Ave., Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., will buy any size negs. Pennsy steam, esp. K-5's. 

CHAS. YRIGOYEN, Jr., Box 266, Gap, Pa., will 
sell big collection Phila. & Rdg., Rdg., Pennsy emp. 
tts, maps, steam pix, etc. State wants. 

C. GRIFFIN, 51 Linden St., Millburn, N. J., sells 
, size 616 pix locos, rolling stock, stills and action; 
list 10c; 

TOM SMART, 116 Gibson Rd., Louisville. Ky.. has 
over 100 8x10 steam pix for sale, black-white, colors. 
(SAS)_’ 

FLEETWOOD. Box 105, Perryville, Ark., has Rock 
Is. pass, and frt. train movies for rent, 50c week 
plus postage, 8mm, color, no sound. 

H. J. MAXWELL, Box 52, Moriarty, N. M., wants 
loco pix New Mex. Cent, (now Santa Fe). 

T. E. McGOWAN, RR YMCA, Hoboken, N. J.. 
trades emo. tts., switch keys, car bldrs. books for 
DL&W. NYO&W, D&H, Erie steam pix. (SAS) 

AL MILLER, 1836 Gardena Ave., Glendale Calif., 
sells WAB steam Alco, Baldwin builder's plates. 

S. STAVROPOULOS, 85-46 Chevy Chase St., Ja¬ 
maica, N. Y. wants LIRR and NYO&W steam pix. 
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This small device is designed to remove black¬ 
heads and save people with troubled complexions 
a lot of embarrassment. It’s called “Vacutex” 
and is a cinch to use—will ’remove any black¬ 
head without bruising tissue. Small enough for 
pocket or purse and costs just $1 ppd. Ballco, 
1101 Kane Concourse, Dept. 148, Surfside, Fla. 


50—count ’em—50 ways to build your U. S. Stamp 
collection. All different, large-size U. S. Commem- 
oratives including scarce 'Wright Brothers airmail. 
Specially selected stamps that will be a real plus 
for your collection. Nice idea, too, for the “wee 
folk”—either add to or start collection. For 25<} from 
Garcelon Stamp Co., Dept, PAR,'Calais, Maine. 


NO MORE 
DIRTY DENTURES 


Stain, film and deposits < 
dentures breed germs and bacterial 
Regardless of how stained your dentures or removable 1 
bridges may be, EXTAIN WILL CLEAN THEM. This new 
formula denture cleanser is tested, proved, and guaran¬ 
teed to clean your dentures and KEEP THEM hygienic- 
ally CLEAN, germ and odor free. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Full 90-day supply 
plus unbreakable plastic denture cup - 
sent postpaid. Hurry, offer is limited. 

^ Send $1 to EXTAIN, Arlo Industries, 

1229 Quintana Rond, San Antonio 11, Texas. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


!* * EARLY AMERICAN 
PRINTS 

FULL 
COLOR 


BRITISH R.A.F. PILOT’S r 


ROYAL 

WEBLEY^q,., 

.38 S&W CAL. *14.00 I 

These superb revolvers made by Royal crown arsenals 
purchased directly from British Air Force Ordnance. 

As no expense was spared In outfitting R.A.F. pilots, these are 
the cream of British service handguns. 6-shot revolvers, 5" 
barrels, lanyard rings, ordnance tested and stamped with 
British Crown and Broad Arrow acceptance marks. These guns 
were almost never fired. Condition very good, mechanically 
perfect. Civilian equivalent value about $70. Fires standard 
U.S. .38 Saw ammo. AMMO: 50 rds., $3.50. ORDER ON FREE 
TRIAL! 10 day money back guar. Send check, cash or M.O 
$5 deposit for C.O.D. Shipped F.O.B. Los Angeles. In Calif, only 
order through your gun dealer. Dealers Inquire. 

11029 Washington Blv 
• Culver City 47 , Calif. 


^<3 


“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes” and your ears when 
you light your cigarette with this handsomely gold 
plated lighter. Just press the trigger and it’s music 
to your ears. Size about 2 1 ,4" deep x 1 wide. 
Uses standard fluid and flint. Suitable for pocket 
or purse. A real conversation piece. $6.95 ppd. 
Kaskel’s, Dept. 419, 41 W. 57th, New York 19. 


GERMAN 


6-SHOT 
REPEATER 

AUTOMATIC -.22 cal. 


The skilled hand of the German gunsmith is re¬ 
sponsible for this .22 caliber, G-shot repeater 
automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4" long, 
fits easily into pocket or purse. Ideal for sporting 
events, stage use (not available to Calif, resi¬ 
dents). Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best Values, 
Dept. K-245, 403 Market, Newark, New Jersey. 


The insect above, as most of you will recognize, 
is a Queen Bee, and in the insect world she’s 
unique because she lives l'S times longer than 
other bees and because she lays her own weight in 
eggs every day. The thing responsible for these'* 
feats of longer life and reproduction in the Queer* 
Bee is a food called Royal Jelly made and fed to 

AUGUST, 1959 


her by other bees. Used first in cosmetics. Royal 
Jelly is now available in capsule form. It is used 
by such as the 80-year-old President of Chile (to 
keep up a fast pace with his young aides), Sir Ed¬ 
mund Hillary, and otheis. A month's supply of Lin¬ 
coln Royal Jelly capsules is now only $4.95 ppd. Lin¬ 
coln Royal Bee Co., 1306-AR Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. 17. 
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Men’s Mart 

All products shown here may be obtained directly from indicated sources. Send check or 
money order with your order. Manufacturer will refund full purchase price on prompt return 
of unused, non-personalized items. This .department is not composed of paid advertising. 


Civil War cannons are exact replicas of those 
that roared over the bloody battles of Gettys¬ 
burg, Shiloh, Ft. Sumter, etc., are made of 
hand forged iron, with spun bronze barrels. 
Gun on right is 6" long, mortar is 3". Each, 
$3.95 ppd. Both are $6.95 ppd. Madison House, 
Dept. AR, 305 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Hey, Sarge (Dad to you), look at us!” A delight¬ 
ful take off on the real Army and Air Force fatigues 
for your small fry. 3-pieee set includes initialed 
cap, jumper with I.D, name and service over match¬ 
ing pockets and pants. Free 3 iron-on emblems 
included. Sizes: 2-12. One set, $5.95 ppd. Bill’s 
Military Stores, 16-A N. Hogan, Jacksonville, Fla. 


ADD BEAUTY 
AN* CHARM TO YOUR HOME 

These thrilling authentic reproductions are ready to frame 
for your den, study, living room, etc. All different, all 
beautifully accurate in every detail. Size 8%" x 5%", 
they're reg. $3.50 each set. Order now at our LOW. 
SPECIAL PRICE. * 

o 0 Sorry 
ppd. No C.O.D. 

Choose Any One or More of These Three Sets 
A. AUTOMOBILES B. FIRE ENGINES C. LOCOMOTIVES 


Any set m o P f Iete 8 PRINTS 0^ *| ' 


QUALITY BAZAAR, Bx. 693, Gd. Cent. Sta„ N.Y. 17 

Enclose $- ( ) Check, ( ) M.O. you pay postage. 

Please send me: ( ) A, ( ) B, ( ) C 
(Check letters desired! 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY....STATE.. 


With a pair of these reclino specs you can lie flat 
on your back, yet enjoy “upright vision.” Read 
a book, watch TV or keep an eye on the kids 
while lying down. Ideal for anyone confined 
to bed. Can be worn with or without glasses. 
Reclinos give clear right angle vision. $4.95 ppd. 
Jackson Products, 414-B East 75th St., N.Y. 21. 


















































JEROME MOSES, Box 135, Madison Sq. Sta., New 
York, N. Y., sells transfers, tokens. (SAS) 


M. A. NICHOLSON, 115 Falls St., Webster 
Springs, W. V., will sell antique inspectors lantern 
to highest bidder. 


R. D. PATTON, Box 573, Christiansburg, Va„ sells 
steam, diesel pix on approval. 

TOM PEEBLES. Box 807 Stellarton, N. S., Canada, 
sells size 616 steam, diesel pix, CNR, etc. List, 
sample, 25c. 


DAVE PlXLER, 1312 Upland Dr., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sells size S'/jxlO pix NYC, C&O, STW. 


ERNIE PLANT, Box 40. Horseshoe Bay, B. C., Can¬ 
ada, sells size 116 pix CPR, PSE, flock crests of 
CP, CN, GN, NP, PGE. List for any 5c coin or 
Canadian 5c stamp. 


JOE QUINN, Box 24, Tillson, N. Y-, buys, trades, 
sells steam negs., sells elec., diesel negs. (SAS) 

G. RUCH, 3834 W. 105 St., Chicago, 111.; will sell 
steam loco air gage, good cond. 


W. V. RUSSELL, 402 Rochelle Ave., Wilmington, 
Del., buys size 616 negs. 35mm color slides PRR E, 
65s. H6sb, K2, K3, K5, L2s, NIs, N2sa, Tl. 


DICK SAMUELS 2215 Harrison, Milwaukie, Ore., 
wants Tallulah Falls Ry. sw. key, pen pals who col¬ 
lect sw. keys. 


ERIC SANDERS, 7861 Normal Ave., La Mesa 
Calif., editor of fan mag. The Dispatcher, will sell 
issue 23, featuring Eagle Mt. RR., illustrated, 20c. 


HARRY SAWYER, 610 Empire Blvd., Rochester. 

N. Y., will sell Railroad Magazine '34-present, RR 
books, watches, condr.'s bulitons, railroadiana. 


A. SCHOTTEN, 691 Essex St., Brooklyn. N. Y., 
trades 100 used US commem. stamps for each back 
issue Railroad Magazine. 


K. SCHUMACHER, 1315 E. Falroaks Ave., Peoria, 
III., sells size 8x10 action' pix C&1M, NYC, PRR, 
CB&Q, NKP. (SAS) 


JIM SCRIBBINS, 3203 S. Howell Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., sells recent CMSP&P emp. tts. (SAS) 


A. R. SHADE, 9831 Aldridge Dr., Columbia Sta., 

O., sells steam, juice pix B&O, NYC, NKP, CTS, 
CTA, M&SC, TTC, etc. 


BEN SMITH, 265 Tompkins Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
sells Railroad Magazine ‘32-'56; MR, RMC, Lionel 
Mdl. Builders, and Lionel, Ives, AF, Maerklin 
catalogs. 


BRUCE SMITH, 1400 E. 5 Ave., Pomona. Calif., 
buys slides, pix, interurbans, n.g. steam, T&T. Wants 
address of Barney Neuberger. 


J. F. SMITH, 17638 Roosevelt, Homewood, 111.,, 
will sell ‘36, '42, 43, '46-'48 Railroad Magazine. He 
wants price lists of steam recordings. 


WALLY STEIGERWALD, Cobb Hill. Aurora, Ind., 
will buy pix NYC H-5 class 2-8-2's. 


FRED STINDT, 978 Emerald Hill Rd., Redwood 
City, Calif., sells list SP steam locos stored, scrap¬ 
ped, 35c postpaid. 


JOE STRAPAC. 716 S. Chester. Compton, Calif., 
buys VGN emp. tts., size 116, 122 pix VGN steam. 

R. W. TESCH, Box 501, Waukesha, Wis., buys n.g. 
pix on approval. 

DENNIS THOMPSON, Confusion Hill, Piercy, 
Calif., wants any size pix geared steam locos, log¬ 
ging rrs. 


C. C. TILLSTSON, State College Station. Box 
5202, Raleigh, N. C., sells emp. tts. List idc. 


PHILTUBELL, 3141 NW 157 Terr., Opa Locka, Fla., 
sells FEC, SAL, ACL diesel pix on approval. 


DON VAN COURT, 12 Garden PL, Chatham, 
N. J., trades, buys, sells rr. emp. uniform buttons, 
U. S., foreign, incl. transit lines. Claims world’s 
biggest collection, 3000 items, some from late I859‘s. 


A. VON BLON, Box 6422, BU Sta., Waco, Tex., 
buys rr. books, mags., tts., passes, switch keys. 

G. T. WAUGH, Box 247. Gambler, O., publishes 
current rail news in monthly bulletin, Best RR Data. 
Sample copy, 20c. 


BOB WEBSTER, 3886 W. 14 Ave. r Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, wants to hear from CNR, CPR juice fans 
from Prairie and Eastern Canada regions. 


L. D. WEBSTER, 4607 Arlette Ct., Lake Worth, 
Fla., sells emp. tts., tts., railroadiana or. swap for 
dime novels, Indian head pennies. 


JOHN WEIGHTMAN, Box 696, Sacramento, Calif., 
will sell pix size 124 Northern Elec, trolley 26 at W. 
Sacramento '15. 
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OTTO WEISS, 32-52 34 St., Long Island City, N. Y., 
buys pix US coal mine, industrial rrs. 


TOM WILSON, 814 N. Morrison St., Appleton, 
Wis., buys, trades sizes 616, 620 negs. C&NW, 
CSPM&O steam, diesel. 


GERALD WOJCIECHOWSKI, 10748 S. Ridgeway, 
Chicago, III., buys, sells, trades switch keys. 


DAVE WOODS, Box 325, E. PepperelL Mass., buys 
pix Boston & Prov., Old Colony, Mass. Central locos, 
cars. 


VIC WOOTTON. 36 Lamonevie St., Toongabiie 
West I.W.; New South Wales, Australia, says Aus¬ 
tralia stilt has plenty of steam; desires Canadian 
pen pais to swap steam loco pix. 


MODEL TRADING POST 

G EO. BREWSTER, 4127 S. Claiborne Ave., New 
Orleans, La., will buy std.-gage elec, trs., trol¬ 
leys, any cond. 


S. Z. BERNSTEIN, 305 First St., Henderson, Ky., 
sells Lionel cars, equip. List, 5c stamp. 


EVERETT CHAPMAN, 10 Silverspring Ave., River¬ 
side, R. I., wants Lionel std.-gage blue 400E, 392, 
1912, 9E, 6, 7, trolleys, Ives 1764E, 3245. 


O. R. CUMMINGS. 105 Theresa Court. Man¬ 
chester, N. H., wants 0 gage model single truck 
Birney for shelf display. 


ED De MARCO, 1150 60 St., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
sell Lionel pre-war solid track, switches, crossings, 
RC track, Hudson, scale switcher. (SAS) 


STEVE FREEDMAN, 13 Anthony Drive, Spring Val¬ 
ley, N. Y., will sell HO Plantation 0-4-0 loco, never 
used, ready to run, $8.75 postpaid. Same in kit $7.75. 


CARL GAY, 460 Linden Ave., Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, will buy Lionel 0 gage non-streamlined 
pass. cars. 


TED HINDMARSH, 909 S. Artery, Quincy, Mass., 
will sell or trade Marklin HO gage equip, for 
British, European 0 gage equip. 


TOM IRION. 4641 Crestwood Way, Sacramento, 
Calif., will sell or trade for HO traction equip, an 
AF layout with 2 engines. 


MARLIN KOCH, 5 Main St., Joliet. Pa., sells 0 
gage std.-gage locos, cars, track, switches. (SAS) 


BOB MERRILL, Jr., 297 Granby Rd., South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., sells AF items. (SAS) 


A. E. MILLER, 3212 34 Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
trades C&NW tts. history bk., loco pix for std.-gage 
trs. 


BILL PAUL, 107 RIchardt Ave., Evansville, Ind., 
wants live-steam toys, lyes, Beggs, Knapp, Voltamp 
0 gage trs. 


M. CUSICK, 108 Sharpe Ave., Staten Island, N. Y., 
sells model rr. mags., good cond., ‘44-'56; list free. 


J. LAUGHLIN, 33 Winthrop St., Rehobeth, Mass., 
will buy Buddy L loco, tender, good cond., with or 
w.o. cars, track. 


JOE LEVY, 83 Lincoln Ave., Ardsley, N. Y., has 
2900 series frts., 2600 series Pullmans. 763-E Hudson, 
0-6-9 switchers, to swap for Li., Ives, AF st.-gage 
and cats. 


DON ROBBINS. 801 Circle Dr.. Bellaire, Tex., will 
buy or trade for Lionel 5, 51, 400E, catalogs 'l8-*23, 
AF 4689, Ives 1134, 3243. 


SCHIFFER, 70 S. 9 St., Brooklyn. N. Y., will buy 
Lionel std.-gage brown obs. car 416 fettered New 
York, orig. paint. 


G. J. SENNHAUSER (C&O design and devel. 
engr.), C&O Ry., 1601 Terminal Tower. Cleveland, 
O., buys Monon pix. (Editor's note: He should have 
said which subjects.) 


VIN StLLETTI, 1673 56 St.. Brooklyn, N. Y., wants 
0 gage scale locos, cars. 


BEN SMITH, 265 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will sell Lionel std.-gage 400E, 408E, 402, 392E, 390E, 
385E, I835E, accessories, cars. 


R. W. TESCH, Box 501, Waukesha, Wise., buys AF. 
Lionel std.-gage equip. 


W. F. WRIGHT, 1515 Belmont St., Manchester, 

N. H., wants built up 0 gage scale switches. 


BERNARD ZABOROWSKI, 15601 Mulberry. Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., sells Lionel equip., including 2625-2627. 


BOB ZOCCANO, 45 Bradley Ave., E. Haven, 
Conn., sells AF cars, locos, track. • 


The lore, the lure, the fascina-i 
tion of railroading brought 
to you in these fine books for 
model rails and railfans. 

For more advanced reading on 
specialized model railroad and 

railroad subjects, these books 

are a must. Start adding to your 
own railroad library today. 

RA-5 2-6-0 MOGUL ALBUM, by H. H. 
Carrie ns. 48 Kromekoie pages showing 

this loco . 69c 

RA-6 0-4-0 LOCOMOTIVE ALBUM, by 
Carsfens. Traces history of 0-4-0 from 
1829 thru today . ... .. 69c 

102— NEW ROADS TO ADVENTURE IN 
MODEL RAILROADING, by Louis Hertz. 

New ideas. $4.95 

103— ADVANCED MODEL RAILROAD¬ 

ING, by Herti, 352 pages, 165 iilus. Crea¬ 
tive inspiration... $4.95 

HO—TRAINS TRACKS & TRAVEL, Van 
Metre. Colorful history of railroading 
from early days. ... $4.95 

104— COLLECTING MODEL TRAINS, 
Hertz. Authoritative work on interesting 

phaise of hobby. $5.75 

101—COMPLETE BOOK OF MODEL 
RAILROADING, Hertz., Covers every 
phase of modeling .$4.95 

135— ELECTRIC HANDBOOK FOR MO¬ 

DEL RAILROADERS, Paul Mallory. Mori 
complete work.$5.25 

201— RIDING TINPLATE RAILS, Hertz. 

History of early toy train makers. De¬ 
lightful. $5.95 

353—HOW TO BUILD A MODEL RAIL¬ 
ROAD, Loose. Step by step in building a 
model RR.. $2.00 

136— BRIDGE & TRESTLE HANDBOOK 
FOR MODEL RAILROADERS, Mallory. 

Comprehensive guide. $4.95 

203—HANDBOOK OF OLD AMER¬ 
ICAN TOYS, Hertz. All types of toys 

from 1860-1940.$3.95 

401—FRANK ELLISON ON MODEL 
RAILROADS. A must for all beginning 

scale modelers. . $2.00 

405—MODEL RAILROAD BOOK, Mor¬ 
gan. A must for all ready to run fans in 

any gauge. $2.00 

202— MESSRS IVES OF BRIDGEPORT, 

Hertz. If you've owned Ives, get this.$4.50 


PC-1 O-S GAUGE CUTOUT BOOK. 
Complete cutout model railroad vil¬ 
lage in color. ... .. $1.00 

PC-2 RMC CUTOUT BOOK—HO. 
Complete HO full color village, 20 

buildings. $1.00 

PC-3 HO SCALE CUTOUTS. Similar 
to PC-2 but with different buildings, 

for HO . $1.00 

PC-4 ROLLING STOCK MANUAL 
Plan book of freight, passenger cars. 

Over 100.$1.00 


701—AGE OF STEAM, Beebe & Clegg. 

Beautiful pictures and text. A must. $15.00 

Please add 10c postage on orders under $2.00 

PENN™ FuBUCATlONSr^INC 

Book Dept., Room RR 
Ramsey, New Jersey 

I enclose $. Please send me the books I have 

listed with this order. 

Name. 

Street .... 

City and Zone...State. 

Please print or type clearly 

RAILROAD 



































































































2St just to help cover shipping expenses of this 


Y OU may be giving your wife all the love and care you 
are able to. You may have given her a good home, 
security, many of the conveniences all women yearn for. 
But is she completely satisfied? Are 5 f ou giving her what 
she most expected on the day that you married her? Are 
you giving her the full companionship of the man she loves? 

Or are you always “too tired” at the end of a day’s 
work? Do you come home fi*om work with only the “left¬ 
overs” of your energy for your wife and family? Is time 
catching up with you too fast ... at work, at play ? 

If so, your condition may simply be due to an easily cor¬ 
rected vitamin and mineral deficiency in your diet. You owe 
it to yourself to find out whether a high-potency nutritional 
supplement such as VITASAPE capsules can help increase 
your pep and energy. And you can find out at absohitely no 
cost by taking advantage of this sensational no-risk offer! 


[DEE 30 days 

rllU SUPPLY 

-CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 27 Proven Ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 
Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-I2 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the 
Vitasafe Plan ... we will send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of liigh-potency. VITASAFE C.F. 

CAPSULES so you can discover for yourself how much 
stronger, happier and peppier you may feel after a few 
days’ trial! Just one of these capsules each day supplies 
your body with over twice the minimum adult daily re¬ 
quirements of Vitamins A, C, and D ... five times the 
minimum adult requirement of Vitamin B-I and the 
full concentration recommended by the Food and Nutri¬ 
tion Board of die National Research Council for die other 
four important vitamins! Each capsule contains the amaz¬ 
ing Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remarkable nutrients 
science has yet discovered—a vitamin that actually helps 
strengthen your blood and nourish your body organs. 

Glutamic Acid, an important protein derived from 
natural wheat gluten, is also included in Vitasafe Cap¬ 
sules. And to top off this exclusive formula, each capsule 
now brings you an important dosage of Citrus 
Bioflavonoid. This formula is so complete it is available 
nowhere else at this price! 

W1IY YOU MAY NEED THESE 
SAFE HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 
discovered that not only is a daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or another, absolutely indi¬ 
spensable for proper health , . .‘but some people actually 
need more than the average daily requirements estab¬ 
lished by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. If you tire easily ... if you work under 
pressure, subject to the stress of travel, worry and other 
strains, with resulting improper eating habits ... then 
you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE C.F. CAP¬ 
SULES may be "just what the doctor ordered”—because 
they contain the most frequently recommended food 
supplement formula for people in this category! 

POTENCY AND PUnlTY GUARANTEED 
There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As you prob¬ 
ably know, the U.S. Government strictly controls each 
vitamin manufacturer and requires the exact quantity 
of each vitamin and mineral to be clearly stated on the 
label. This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 

Mail Coupon To VITASAFE CORPORATION, 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y, 

or when in New York viiit *he VITASAFE PHARMACY, .I860 Broadway at Columbus Circle 
©i»57 vitasafe corp JN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario • ©--vitasafe" reg.t.m 


controlled for your protection! When you use VITA¬ 
SAFE C.F. CAPSULES you can be sure you’re getting 
exactly what the label states ... pure ingredients whose 
beneficial effects have been proven time and again! 

WHY WE WANT YOU TO 
TRY A 30-DAY SUPPLY —free! 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of valuable VITA¬ 
SAFE C.F. CAPSULES for just one reason. So many 
persons have already tried them with such astounding 
results ... so many people have written in telling us how 
much better they felt after only a short trial... that we 
are absolutely convinced that you, too, may experience 
the same feeling of improved well-being after a similar 
trial. In fact, we’re so convinced that we're willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You don’t 
spend a penny for the vitamins! A months supply of 
similar vitamin capsules, if it were available at retail, 
would ordinarily cost $5.00. 

AMAZING PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN 
PRICES ALMOST IN HALF 

With your .free 30-day supply of Vitasafe High- 
Potency Capsules you will also receive complete de¬ 
tails regarding the benefits of an amazing new Plan 
that-provides you regularly with all the factory-fresh 
vitamins and minerals you will need. You are under no 
obligation to buy anything! If after taking your free 
capsules for two weeks you are not entirely satisfied, 
simply return the handy card that comes with your 
free supply and that will end the matter. Otherwise it’s 
up to us — you don't have to do a thing — and we will 
see that you get your monthly supplies of capsules auto¬ 
matically and on time for as long as you wish, at the low, 
money-saving price of only $2.78 per month {plus a few 
cents shipping; — a saving of 45%. Mail coupon now! 


SPECIAL PLAN FOR WOMEN 

Women may also suffer from lack of pep, energy 
and vitality due to nutritional deficiency. If there is 
such a- lady in your house, you will do her a favor 
by bringing this announcement to her attention. 
Jtist have her check the "Womens Plan” box in the 
coupon. 


Help yourself 
or someone 
you love 
to new health 
and happiness! 

Mail Coupon Now 


’• VITASAFE CORP. G-68 : 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. •! 

j: Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under i! 
j: the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in Adv. Men's Gp. -I 
j: Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high-potency :] 
■! Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: !| 

|- □ Men’s Plan □ Women’s Plan !! 

I; I INCLOSE 15< PER PACKAGE far parkinf ?•<>•«. : ! 


City... 




...Slats... 


This offer is limited to those who have never before taken ad¬ 
vantage of this ge/ierous trial. Only one trial supply under 
each plan per family. 

IN CANADA i 394 Symlagloa Are., Tareato 9. Oal. 
(Canadian Ftnaula adjoaltd to local eoadllioaa.) 

































Make More Money in One of Today's FASTEST-GROWING Industries 


We’ll train and establish 

YOUR OWN LIFETIME 

i you in 

BUSINESS 




Indeoe 



START PART-TIME . 

If you have longed for the prestige and financial 
independence of your own business, the time to turn 
this dream into reality is NOW . . . during 
this period of growth in the home furnish¬ 
ings cleaning service field. Here’s your 
opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of a booming industry. 


IF NOW EMPLOYED YOU'RE BACKED BY NATIONAL ADVERTISING 



' - Spurred by population growth and new 
home construction, carpet and furniture 
manufacturers have more than doubled pro¬ 
duction within the past 8 years to meet 
consumer demand. This, in turn, has created 
a continuing need for the cleaning and 
care of these furnishings in homes, offices 
and institutions everywhere. Cleaning re¬ 
quiring specialized knowledge to protect and preserve costly in¬ 
vestments—especially wall-to-wall carpeting and fine upholstered 
furniture—-which you will learn under our guidance. 

This is a sound, lifetime business which you can build from 
part-time to full-time, and then further expand by hiring service¬ 
men. Alert Dealers can gross $9.00 hourly on own service, plus 
$6.00 on each serviceman at National Price Guide charges. We 
furnish everything required No shop needed. * 


As a Duraclean Dealer you are backed. by 
National Advertising program which is larger 
than all other similar programs in the industry 
combined! 

Consumer Advertising:- Ads dramatizing unique 
benefits of your services reach a nationwide audi¬ 
ence through influential maga¬ 
zines as House Beautiful, House 
& Gardens, Canadian Homes & 

Gardens, Town & Country, Par¬ 
ents’, many others. To tie-in 
with this national campaign in 
your town, you receive ad re¬ 
prints, ad mats, display cards 
plus other materials. 

Trade Advertising: More and 
more retailers are becoming 
“agencies’’ for Duraclean Deal¬ 
ers. By recommending your 
services tb their customers, they 
increase their profits and YOURS. Advertising 
targets retailers through key magazines. A 
proven agency program helps you convert retail¬ 
ers into agents. All these benefits you receive 
as a Duraclean Dealer. 




We Help You Grow 

YOUR personal success is of vital importance 
to every member of Headquarters’ staff of 
experts (a few of whom are 
pictured here). Whenever a 
problem arises, whether it 
concerns business records, 
advertising, the cleaning of 
special fabrics, anything at all, 
you are given prompt, expert 
counsel. Our Mutual Coopera¬ 
tion System also provides 25 
other unique continuous serv¬ 
ices: National Advertising in 
leading consumer and trade 
magazines as described above; 
copyright and trademark pro¬ 
tection; local promotional 
material; home-show booth 
display; laboratory research 
and development; monthly 
sales-building magazine, re¬ 
gional meetings and national 
conventions, plus many others. 



Fivo Way5 To Make Money 

Duraclean Dealership qualifies you to offer five 
services, thereby multiplying your profits. 

1. Duraclean: Unique absorption process for 
cleaning and reviving rugs, carpets, upholstery. 
Recommended by leading stores and manufacturers. 
No scrubbing, soaking, shrinkage. Aerated foam 
manufactured by portable electric Foamovator safe¬ 
ly removes- dirt, grease, unsightly spots. Dries so 
fast customers use furnishings in few hours. 

2. Durashield: soil-retarding treatment that keeps 
furnishings clean months longer. Applied after 
cleaning, this invisible film protects each fiber 
from dirt; -Easy and quickly applied. So new you 
may be the first in town to offer this type‘service. 

3. Duraproof: Protects against damage by moths, 
carpet beetles. Backed by an International 6-year 
Warranty! 

4. Duraguard: A flame-proofing treatment which 
reduces fire damage. Theaters, restaurants, hotels 
offer huge potential. 

5. Spotcraft: Special chemical products which en¬ 
able you to handle most all spot or staining 
problems. 


-What Dealers Say- 

W. Lookiebill (St. Louis); 

My 28th year! Began dur¬ 
ing depression and built 
business on good service. v J 1 


D. Chilcott (N. Protte): Dura¬ 
clean say gross $9.00 per 
hour. I gross up to $ I 2.00. 
Many dealers do much better. 

M. Lyons (Chgo): 3rd year 
should hit $100,000; 2nd 
was $60,000; 1st $40,000. 

Hdqrs help make it possible. 

E. Roddey (Hampton, Va.): 
Did $600.00 first 12 days in 
January, My business keeps 
growing each month. 

A. Wilson (Tulsa): Made 
$1,299 this month working 
alone. Duraclean outper¬ 
forms all competitors. 


Mail Coupon—You Get Free Booklets! 


"OWN a Business'Coupon 


increasing life income in my OWN business. Enclose FREE 
booklets and free details. 


FREE 

Booklets Tell How! 


—• Backed by Famous Awards— -What Manufacturers Say 


Letter and illustrated 


DURACLEAN CO., 9-708 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, III. 

without obligation, show me how I may enjoy a steadily 

J booklets explain urgently 
j needed services, waiting 

Name | market, large profits, pro- 

....* ... | tected territory. Send 

Address. . .County I cou P ori for free facts today. 


These two important 
honors ‘ conferred on 
Duraclean give proof 
of your superior serv¬ 
ices. As a Duraclean 
Dealer, you will be the 
only clean- 
ing service in town 
backed by both these 't t 

famous seals. No B|( /J 

wonder customers w \ 

buy Duraclean so 
quickly! 




“. . (Duraclean) stand¬ 
ards in keeping with 
service to which . . car- /avjsco\ 
pets and consumer are 
entitled.” —Avisco 

(American Viscose Corp ) 

“. . superior to any on-location 
process with which I’m familiar.” 
— President, Modern Tufting Co. 

*\ . we approve this process . . in 
keeping with better service to Mrs. 
Housewife.” —Aldon Rug Mills 


DURACLEAN CO., 9-708 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, 

























